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INTRODUCTION. 


"HOUGH I have endeavoured i in the 
introduction to the former volume. to 
give ſome idea of the government of the 
Reman W [ have been far from 
that ſubject, which is of very great 
. or the better knowledge of the genius 
and character of that government, I conceived 
it neceſſary to inſert a paſſage from Polybius 1 — 
this place, which I have already made uſe of 
Aewhere,# I ſhall annex to it, arſt, ſome brief 
reflections upon the harangues of Livy, an 
next, for the_information of youth, a Ker f ſe⸗ 
ties of the principal Epochas, that occur in the 
hiſtory of the Roman republic, which may aſſiſt 1 


their memory in retaining it. 
n the treatiſe upon the fludy of the Belles Lettreg 5 
a : ' | j 
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REFLECTIONS OF POLYBIUS, 


Upon the different kinds of government, and in par- 
ticular upon that of the Romans. 


Polyb. 1.6. T HE different kinds of government are 


generally reduced to three: in the 
firſt the King governs, which Polybius calls 


Karibu, Regal government; in the ſecond the 


Great, the Powerful, have the whole authority, 
which is termed Ariftocracy : z and laſtly in the 
third, called Democracy, the whole power veſts 
in the People. 

Each of theſe governments have another kind 
which much reſembles it, borders very near up- 


on it, and into which it often degenerates. We 
ſhall mention it in the ſequel. 


The moſt perfect government would be That 
which ſhould include all the advantages, and 
obviate all the dangers and inconveniences, of 
the three former, 

Such was that of Sparta, Lycurgus, know- 
ing that each of the three ſorts of government, 

of which we have ſpoke, had its almoſt inevita- 
ble ; inconveniences ; that Monarchy ſometimes 


degenerated into arbitrary and tyrannical Power, 


Ariſtocracy into the unjuſt government of ſome 
few particulars, and the power of the People 
into a blind, capricious, uncertain Rule; that 
legiſlator, I fay, thought it neceſſary to include 
thoſe three kinds of government in that of Spar- 


ta, and in a manner to blend them into one, 
that the royal authority might be balanced by 


the power of the People; and that a third Or- 
der, compoſed of the elders, and the wiſeſt per- 
ſons of the — might ſerve as a counter- 


I poiſe 
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t per- 


unter- 


poiſe 


lieve, we may juſtly aſcribe to their 


ruling over many nation 
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poiſe to the two former, to keep them continu- 
ally in a kind of equilibrium, and to prevent the 


one from exalting itſelf too much above the 


other. He was not miſtaken in his views, and 
no commonwealth ever retained its laws, cuſ- 
toms, and liberty, ſo long as that of Sparta. 
The inſtitutions of Lycurgus indeed would- not 
have been proper for a State, that intended the 
making of conqueſts, and- the aggrandizing of 
its power : whence we may believe, that thoſe 
were not the ends he propoſed in his- plan. 
That wiſe legiſlator probably did not make the 
ſolid happineſs of a people conſiſt in them. 
His deſign was, that the Spartans; confining. 
themſelves within the bounds of their country, 
without ever entertainingthoughtsof invading the 
territories of others, ſhould, by their juſtice and 
moderation ſtill more than by their power, be- 
come the maſters and arbiters of the fate of all 
the other ſtates of Greece; which, in his fenſe, 
was no leſs glorious than. to make conqueſts 
abroad, They fell from their glory only by 
departing from theſe wiſe views, which, we be- 
iſlator. 
For when it was neceſſary to find proviſions, 
equip fleets, pay ſeamen, and furniſh all expen- 


ces for a long war out of their country, their 


iron money was no longer of uſe to them. And 
this it was that reduced them, all haughty as 
they were, ſervilely to make their court to the 
King of Perſia's Satrapæ, in order to get mo- 


ney current every where from them, and to be- 


come voluntary ſlaves, till the proper time for 


ſuhjecting them totally by force. DEP 


If, ſays Polybius, the glory of a ſtate be 
made to conſiſt in making of conqueſts, ag- 
grandizing its power, extending its dominions, 
8, and attracting the 
3 eyes 
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eyes of the whole earth upon it, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that no government ever had ſo much the 


advantage, nor was ſo well adapted to the at- 


tainment of thoſe ends, as that of the Ro- 


mans. It united in itſelf, like that of Sparta, 
the three kinds of government of which we 


have ſpoke. The Conſuls held the place of 
Kings: the Senate formed the public council: 
and the People had a great ſhare in the admini- 
ſtration of affairs. There was only this diffe- 


rence between them; it was not by a plan and 
deſign concerted from the beginning, by a 


kind of caſual ſeries of events, that Rome was 


led on to this form of government. Each of 


the three parts, which compoſed the body of 


the ſtate, had a diſtinct power. The reader 


will not be diſpleaſed to ſee a deſcription of them 
in this place, which may contribute very much 
to the underſtanding of the Roman Hiſtory. 


Polybius is very extenſive and circumſtantial up- 
on this head. a | 


Power of the Conſuls. 


Whilſt the Conſuls reſided at Rome, they 
had the adminiſtration of all the public affairs. 
All the other magiſtrates, except the Tribunes 
of the People, were ſubordinate (1) to them. 
All that related to the deliberations of the Se- 
nate (2) turned upon them. They introduced 
embaſſadors to it; propoſed affairs; and both 
worded its reſolutions, and cauſed them to be 


reduced to writing. It was they, who laid them 


(1) There was alſo a kind who had moſt children. 
of ſubordination between the (2) They prefided in, and had 
favo Conſuls : for according to the government of, the Senate 
the Valerian Jaw, the eldeſt in a great meaſure; and aſ- 


bad the precedency; and ac- ſfembled or diſmiſſed it at will, 
© Ton before 
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before the People, who for that ſe ſum- 
moned the aſſemblies, in which the common 
affairs of the ſtate were to be conſidered, who 


preſented the Decrees of the Senate to them for 
their examination, and who, according to. the 


importance of things, after an enquiry, which be- 


ſides required abundance of formalities, conclu- 
ded according to the Plurality of voices. To 
them was confided the care of cauſing the De- 
crees of the Senate, and the Ordinances of the 
People paſſed on their motion, to be put in ex- 
ecution. They preſided at the elections of the 
magiſtrates of the commonwealth. It was for 
that purpoſe they were ſo often recalled from 
the army, and buck of them ſeldom permitted 
to be out of Italy at the ſame time. | 
As to what concerns war and military expe- 


ditions, the Conſuls had an almoſt ſovereign 


power. They had the care of levying armies, 
of aſſigning the number of troops which each 
of the allies were to ſupply, and of nominating 
the officers who were to ſerve under them. 
When they were in the field, they had _ 
to condemn and puniſh without ap 

diſpoſed of the oablic money at ri 3 
expended what ſums they thought proper; the 
Quzftor attending them every where, and ſup- 
plying them out of the fund in his hands with 
whatever they demanded. To conſider the Ro- 
man commonwealth therefore in this part of it, 
one might almoſt believe it to have been go. 


verned by a royal and monarchical authority. 


Power of the Senate. 


The Senate diſpoſed almoſt abſolutely of the 
finances and public money. An account was 
given to them of all the revenues and ir 
or the 9 and the — could 
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no ſum, except to the Conſuls, without a de- 
cree of the Senate. It was the ſame in reſpect 


do the expences, which the Cenſors were obliged 
to be at for Keeping up and repairing the public 


buildings 


The s Senate appointed comm ones for ta- 
king cognizance of and trying all extraordinary 
crimes committed at Rome and in Italy, that 
required the attention and authority of the pub- 
lic : ſuch as treaſon, conſpiracy, poiſoning, and 
murder. The Cauſes and affairs of private per- 
ſons or cities that related to the ſtate, were alſo 
under its peculiar juriſdiction. It was the Senate 
that ſent embaſſies, cauſed war to be declared 
againſt the enemies of the commonwealth, 
granted audience, and gave anſwers to the de- 
pm and embaſſadors of Princes and States, 

Ay alſo ſent commiſſioners to enquire 


the ſpot into the complaints of the Allies, to 


regulate limits and frontiers, to eſtabliſh 
order 1n the provinces, and to decide differences 
between Kings and States. Hence a ſtranger, who 
ſhould have come to Rome in the abſence of 
the Conſuls, might have believed the government 
of the commonwealth entirely ariſtocratical, that 
to fay, in the hands of the (1) old and wiſe. 


Peer of the People. 


The power of the People was however very 


conſiderable. The privilege of rewarding and pu- 


niſhing, wherein the moſt eſſential part of govern- 


ment conſiſts, veſted ſolely in them. They often 
laid fines upon thoſe who had exerciſed the higheſt 
offices z and alone had right to paß ſentence of 


(1) or the nobility ; from: Tv apirer: 0 optimo- 


| 450. the belt, and aar, rum, tive en poteſtas. 
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death upon Roman citizens, In the latter caſe 
a cyſtom, very laudable according to Polybius, 


was obſerved at Rome. This was, to leave the 


perſon accuſed of a capital crime at liberty to 
prevent ſentence from being paſſed upon him, 
and to retire into ſome neighbouring city, 
where he paſſed the reſt of his days unmo- 
leſted in voluntary baniſnment. The People by 
their ſuffrages conferred all offices and dignities, 
which in a republic are the moſt illuſtrious re- 
wards of merit and probity. They alone had 
right to inſtitute and aboliſh laws: and, which 
is ſtill more conſiderable, war and peace, alli- 
ances, treaties, and conventions with foreign 


States and Princes, were deliberated upon and 


determined by them. Who would not have 
thought ſuch a mann TIF e 
and Democratical? * 


Mutual dependance of the C onfuls, Senate, and 
People. 


It is this mutual dependance of the different 


parts of a commonwealth, that conſtitutes its ſe- 
9 ſtrength, and beauty. From this reci- 

neceſſity for each other reſults a k ind of 
on between the different members of a 
ſtate, and an unanimous ſupport and concur- 


rence, which, keeping them all ſtrictly united 


by the tie of common intereſt, renders the 
whole body invulnerable and invincible to fo- 


reign force. 


We have ſaid before, that the Conſul had 


almoſt ſovereign power in time of war. He 


however depended abſolutely in many things 


both on the Senate and People. For on the one 


ſide the neceſſary ſums for the proviſions, 
cloaths, and pay of the ſoldiers, were delivered 


only by order of the Senate, and the refuſal of 
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thoſe ſupplies made the general incapable of un- 
dertaking any thing, or of carrying on his enter- 

prizes ſo far as he might deſire. The ſame Se- 
nate, at the end of the year, could either con- 
tinue him who had been Conſul in the command 
of the army, or appoint him a ſucceſſor, and 
thereby had it in their power either to grant, or 
deprive him of, the glory of. terminating the 
war. And laſtly, it depended on the Senate ei- 
ther to leſſen or exalt the luſtre of the general's 
exploits : for they both decreed (1) the honour 
of triumphs, and regulated the expences that 
were neceſſary in thoſe auguſt and pompous ſo- 
lemnities. On the other fide, as the People 
decreed wars, confirmed or cancelled treaties 


with foreign States and Princes, and at the end 


of the campaign made the generals render an 
account of their conduct, it is eaſy to perceive, 
how attentive it was neceſſary for them to be, 
in order to conciliate the favour of the People. 

As to the Senate, though its power was ſo 


great in other reſpects, it was however under 


reſtraint, and in ſubjection in many points to 
that of the People. 


In great affairs, and eſpe- 
cially thoſe affecting the lives of the citizens, 


23 People's Uf was requiſite. When any 


even ſuch as tended to the 
oa rights, honours, and prero- 


laws were pro 
diminution o 


gatives of the — and . retrenching of 


14 


- baving 
of the People, the 


(1) Livy ell us, Lib. 3 
c. 43 that *when' the * 


refuſed the honour of triumph 
fo the Conſuls Valerius = 


Horatius, upon account of their 
ated bighly in favour 
Tribune Ici- 


opoſed their . 
nl People, which hon 


E People thes granted for the 


foft time „de the autbori- 
ty of the Senate. Quum 
ingenti conſenſu patrum ne- 
r triumphus, L. Ieilius 
Tribunus plebis tulit ad po- 
lum de triumpho Conſu- 
um. Tum prizaum, 
ſine auctoritate Senatus, po- 
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the eſtates of the ſenators by a new diſtribution 


of the conquered lands, it was at the People's 


option either to receive or reject them. But 


. what moſt argued their power, was, that if on- 


ly one of their Tribunes oppoſed the reſolutions 


and enterprizes of the Senate, that oppoſition 


ſufficed for putting an immediate ſtop to them, 
ſo that after. it the Senate, could proceed no 

And laſtly, the People on their ſide had alſo 
great intereſt in obſerving meaſures with the Se- 
nators, whether in general, or particular. The 


receivers of taxes, cuſtoms, tributes, in a word, 
of all the duties and revenues of the ſtate z the 
 Undertakers, who ſupplied the armies with pro- 


viſions, repaired the temples and other public 
buildings, and had the care of the highways ; 
theſe perſons formed numerous ſocieties, who 
were of the order of the People, including the 
Roman Knights, and ſubſiſted a great number 

of the citizens, ſome being employed in col- 
lecting the revenues, ſome ſerving as ſecurity for 
the tax-farmers, and others lending their money 
to make the neceſſary advances, and thereby 
putting it out to advantage. Now the Cenſors 
diſpoſed of theſe farms to ſuch ſocieties as offered 
themſelves for that purpoſe, and alſo aſſigned 
the different works that were to be done to the 

Undertakers: and the Senate, either by itſelf, 
or commiſſioners nominated expreſsly, adjudged 
without appeal all diſputes that aroſe concern- 
ing theſe matters, whether the queſtion, were 


ſometimes to cancel agreements that were be- 


come impracticable, and to grant farther time 
for the payment of money; or that it were ne- 


ceſſary to reduce the rent of the farms upon ac- 


count of ſome unhappy accident. And, which 
was ſtill more capable of inſpiring the * 
2 Wi 
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with ſubmiſſion and reſpe& for the decrees of 


the Senate, it was out of their body that the 


judges of all affairs public and private of any 
importance were generally choſen. The citizens 
were no leſs obliged to obſerve meaſures and 


keep fair with the Conſuls, upon whom they all 


depended, eſpecially in time of war, and whe 
they ſerved under them in the army. 
It was this mutual dependance and concert 
of all the orders of the commonwealth, that 
rendered the government of Rome the moſt 
perfect that ever was in the world. 
When we read in the beginnings of the in- 
fant-republic, and the ſucceeding years, thoſe 
almoſt continual ſeditions, which ſo divi- 
ded the Senate and People, and that kind of 
inteſtine war between the Conſuls and Tribunes, 
we are amazed, and with reaſon, how it was 


poſſible for a ſtate, agitated by fo frequent and 


violent convulſions, not only to ſubſiſt, but at 
the ſame time to ſubject all its neighbours, 


and ſoon after to extend its conqueſts into very 


remote regions. Polybius gives us a very ſolid 
reaſon for it, highly for the honour of the Ro- 
man People. It is, that when the Repub- 
lic was attacked by a foreign enemy, the 
fear-of the common danger, and the motive of 
public good, ſuſpended domeſtic feuds, and 
reinſtated union. The love of their country 
then was in a manner the ſoul that put all the 
parts and members of the State in motion, every 
one ſtriving, in emulation of each other, to ac- 
quit himſelf of his functions, and diſcharge 
= his duty, whether the queſtion were to form re- 
ſolutions with maturity and wiſdom, or to put 
them in execution with expedition and vigour, 


0 ® The form of trials waz changed in proce of Hime. | 
LES * | 4 And 
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And it was this good underſtanding and unani- 
mity that rendered the commonwealth always 
invincible, and occaſioned the conſtant ſucceſs 
of its enterprizes. * 
It was this ſame conſtitution of the Roman 
vernment, that ſtill ſupported the common- 
wealth, and cauſed it to ſubſiſt for ſome time, 


even when the citizens, delivered from the fear 


of foreign enemies, grown haughty and inſolent 
from their victories, enervated by riches and 
voluptuouſneſs, and corrupted by praiſes and 
flattery, began to abuſe their power, and to 
commit a thouſand violences and oppreſſions. 
For in that ſtate of things, the authority of the 
Senate, and that of the People, being always 
counterbalanced by each other, when the one at- 
tempted to exalt itſelf, the other immediately 
united all its forces to pull it down, and keep it 
within due bounds. Thus by this reciprocal 
equality, and balance of power and credit, the 


commonwealth, whilſt it ſubſiſted, retained its 


liberty and independance. 
SECT. IL. 
KReſlectious upon Livy's Harangues. 


L I'V Y, principally on the occaſion of the 
differences between the Senate and People, 
repeats the ſpeeches made on both ſides, . which 
are paſſages of conſummate eloquence. Many, 
who want neither. taſte nor capacity, are offended 
at the length of this kind of harangues, 'which 
occur from time to time in our hiſtorian. To 


judge rightly-of them, in my opinion; it is but 
juſt to place ourſelves in the country and ages 
in queſtion, to ſet before our eyes their manners 
and cuſtoms, ar d to call to mind the meth 


In 
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in which the public affairs were tranſacted at 
Rome. I ſhall repeat ſome examples of them 
le. which will ſet the thing in a clearer 
| 
The Military Tribunes, having changed the 
fone of Veit into a blockade, reſolved to make 
the troops winter there, which had not before 


been practiſed amongſt the Romans. The Tri- 


bunes of the People oppoſed that innovation. 
Appius refutes them with force, and ſhews that 
it is for the honour of the Roman people to con- 
tinue that ſiege till the place is taken. When 


the queſtion is to rebuild the city of Rome, at- 


ter its having been burnt by the Gauls, the Tri- 
bunes of the People, in order to ſpare individu- 
als expence and trouble, are for transferring the 
feat of the commonwealth from Rome to Veu. 
Camillus harangues the People, and ſhews what 
a misfortune and crime it would be to abandon 
Rome. The Tribune Canuleius demands, that 
the law, which prohibited the intermarriages of 
the Patrician and Plebeian families, ſhould be 


_ annulled, and proves how unjuſt that prohibi- 


tion is in itſelf, and how injurious to the People. 

Theſe are affairs of the laſt importance, which 
were treated in the Aſſemblies of the People, 
who were the natural Judges of them. To car- 
ry the ſuffrages, it was neceſſary to ſet an affair 
in all its light, to ſhew its advan and in- 
conveniences, to explain all its conſequenees in 
a clear and lively manner, to anſwer ſuch ob- 
jections as might be made to it, and refute with 
force the reaſons of opponents. This is what 


rendered the talent of ſpeaking ſo neceſſary at 


Rome, as well as Athens, and occaſioned elo- 
uence to be carried to fo high a degree of per- 
in thoſe two e And the ſame 


reaſon 
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reaſon induces the Engliſh to- cultivate it with = 


ſo much care at this day, becauſe it is by That 
affairs are carried in the two houſes of parlia- 


ment. 5 


Now can an hiſtorian, who relates what paſ- 
ſed at Rome in the aſſemblies of the Senate and 


People, diſpenſe with giving ſome idea of the 
ſpeeches made in them, that had ſo great a ſnare 


in determining events? Is it not from theſe ha- 
rangues, that we have our knowledge of what 


is moſt eſſential in hiſtory, of what is in a man- 


ner its ſoul, I mean the reaſons and motives 
that determined the paſſing 


ſuch a war? Does it not argue an hiſtorian's 


wit and addreſs, to put theſe reflections in the 


mouth of ſome illuſtrious Roman moſt active in 
the affair, inſtead of making them in his own 
perſon, which would greatly diminiſh their force 
and authority ? | | 

To know whether theſe ſpeeches were actu- 
ally made by the perſons to whom they are 
aſcribed, is not the queſtion. It ſuffices, that 
they contain what they ought to have ſaid. 
Thoſe Romans, accuſtomed to ſpeak in the aſ- 
ſemblies, had an eloquence ſo much the more 


eſtimable, as it was more natural. They ought 
to have reaſoned as we find in their diſcourſes, 


and no doubt they did ſo with much greater ex- 
tent. The harangues of Livy on the three oc- 
caſions mentioned above, though they are the 
longeſt in that hiſtorian, ſcarce take up half a 
quarter of an hour to read them, and conſe- 
quently, are very remote from the length of 
_ which were actually ſpoken in the aſſem- 
ies. 51 


1 believed 


ſuch a law, the 
making ſuch an inſtitution, the undertaking 
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I believed this reflection neceſſary, not only 
in defence of Livy, whoſe ſpeeches are often 
imputed to him as a fault, but for my own vin- 
dication when I inſert them in my hiſtory, 
though I often abridge them. | . 
There is one thing which always lea ṽẽs the 
reader uncertain, and at a loſs, with reſpect to 
the harangues ſpoke either in the Forum, or the 
Field of Mars, the two places, in which the 
Aſſemblies of the Roman People were uſually 
held. When two orators, opponents to each 
other, ſpoke upon affairs of the higheſt impor- 
tance, that were to be determined by the Peo- 
ple, how is it to be conceived, that in places of 
ſo vaſt extent, they could make themſelves 
heard by the whole multitude, and that all the 
citizens could give their votes with entire know- 
ledge of the affair, and according to the effeq 
of the orators arguments upon them ? 
In order to this, they muſt have had clear, 
diſtin, and ſtrong voices, and lungs capable 
of extraordinary efforts: it is in theſe: terms 
De ſenet. Cato expreſſes himſelf, where he ſpeaks of the 
* 24 harangue; which he pronounced for the Law 
Voconia. Cum ego quidem—— Legem Voconiam 
voce magna & boms lateribus ſuaſiſſem. But 
whatever efforts an orator might make, who 
ſpoke before ſo vaſt a multitude, and in a large 
ſquare or Forum, it was morally impoſſible for 
him to be heard by the moſt remote in the aſ- 
ſembly. Wherefore, when it came to the Peo- 
ples turn to deliberate, as the citizens retired each 
to their reſpective Tribe or Century, the perſons 
who propoſed the affair to their confideration, 
undoubtedly repeated in few words the prineipal 
reaſons advanced on both fides. Thus the Peo- 
ple did not give their ſuffrages at a venture, and 
without being informed concerning the affair in 
| queſtion, 
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queſtion. Beſides which, independently of the 


diſcourſes of the orators, they had both time 


and means to inform themſelves of it, becauſe 


* twenty-ſeven days were always to elapſe be- 
tween the propoſal of a law, and the voting of 


the People upon it. It is certain, that all the 
affairs of the commonwealth were tranſacted i in 


this manner. 


S8 


Principal Epochas of the Roman hiſtory from the 


er of Rome to the battle of Aftium. 


O NE of the things, which may contribute 


moſt to give order and clearneſs to the 


ſtudy of hiſtory, is to diſtribute the whole body 


of an hiſtory into certain parts and intervals, 
that preſent at firſt view a kind of general plan 


of it to the mind, ſhew its principal events, and 


make known its Gries and duration. Theſe di- 


viſions ought not to be multiplied too much ; 


otherwiſe they might occaſion confuſion and 
obſcurity. 

The whole time of the Roman Hiſtory from 
Romulus to Auguſtus, ſeven hundred and twen- 


_ ty«three years, may be divided into five parts | 
TAE FiksT takes in the reigns of the ſeven” A. . I. 


Kings of Rome, and includes 244 years. 


2} 


C. 751. 


Tu SxconD is from the inſtitution of . R. 245: 


Conſuls to the taking of Rome by the Gauls, 
and continued 120 years, from the 245th to the 


365th year of Rome. It includes the inſtituti- 
on of the Conſuls, of the Tribunes of the Peo- 
ple, of the Decemviri, of the Military Tri- 


(1) Tribus Nundinis three inhabitants of the country came 
market-days. very ninth day to Rome. 
unt the market: -day, when the 


bunes 


Ant. C. 507. 
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bunes with Conſular authority, and the ſiege 
and taking of Veii. 
A. R. 36. TAE THIRD is from the taking of Rome 
Aut. O. 387. to the firſt Punic war; the ſpace of 123 years, 
from the 365th to the 488th. It includes the 
taking of Rome by the Gauls, the war with the 
Samnites, and that againſt Pyrrhus. 
AR. 438. The FourTH is from the beginning of 
A . asg. the firſt Punic war to the end of the third, and 
contains 119 years, from the 488th to the 
607th. It concludes the firſt m_ ſecond Punic 
wars, the wars againſt Philip King of Mace- 
donia, l King of Aſia, rel the laſt 
King of Macedonia, * the People of Numantia 
in Spain, and laſtly, the third Punic war, that 
terminated with the taking and ruin of Car- 
thage : about which time Corinth was taken and 
deſtroyed. 
AC. 14% The FirTH is from the ruin of Carthage 
to the change of the Roman commonwealth in- 
to a monarchy under young Cæſar Octavianus, 
afterwards ſirnamed Auguſtus, and continues 
116 years; from 607 to 723. It includes the 
taking of Numantia : the domeſtic troubles ex- 
cited by the Gracchi : the wars with Jugurtha, 
the allies, and Mithridates : the civil wars be- 
tween Marius and Sylla, Cæſar and Pompey, 
and between the Triumviri and the defenders of 
AN the republican government. This laſt war was 
Ant. C. zi terminated by the battle of Actium, and the in- 
*29- AMtitution of the ſovereign and monarchical au- 
red in the gs of young Cæſar. 
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BOOK rus FOURTH. 


1 


HIS fourth book contains the ſpace 
of ſixteen years, from the 290th to 
the 3o6th year of Rome. The four 
laſt years include the hiſtory of the Decemviri, 
and the inſtitution of the XII Laws, commonly 
called the laws of the XII Tables. 


1 


J 


S EeEr 1. 


Extreme danger of the Conſul Furius amongſt the 
Aqui. Plague at Rome: enemies repulſed. 
De Tribune Terentillus propoſes a law for eſta- 
bliſhing fixed laws, the adminiſtration of juſtice 
| being till then arbitrary. Diſpates are renewed 
concerning the laws. Caſo Quintius, young Pa- 
_ #rician, who oppoſed the new law, is baniſhed. 
I. Quintius Cincinnatus, his father, out of re- 
gret,. retires into the country. F- trap 
Aulus PosTumivs. | A. R. 290. 
Se, Fuxivs: Ld | Ant. C. 462. 


KY RIUS, who had lately been elected g, 
Conſul, on his arrival in the country of danger of 
the Hernici, found the Æqui there ravaging the Cen 
lands. Without knowing the number of their _— hs 
troops; he attacked them imprudently, and was? 
obliged to retire into his camp with loſs. The h. 
enemy beſieged. him there the next day, and 

ſhut him up ſo cloſe, that it was not poſſible for 

0 Vo L. II. * n C EF ns ct him 


an 
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: Tee him to ſend off a courier, to carry that news to 


Rome. The Hernici gave advice of it. The 
alarm was great. The Senate ordered the other 
| Conſul to take care that the commonwealth ſuffered 
no damage: Videret ne quid detrimenti reſpublica 
caperet. This form gave the Conſuls an abſo- 
lute power, and was only uſed upon occaſions 
of extreme danger. They alſo cauſed all ſhops 
and tribunals of juſtice to be ſhut up : which 
was called Juſtitium indicere. Poſtumius levied 
troops with the utmoſt expedition, and ſent 
them immediately to his collegue. In the mean 
time Furius made a fally upon the enemy, and 
put them to flight. His brother, with a detach- 
ment of a thouſand men, followed the purſuit 
with too much ſs, and being ſurrounded 
on all ſides, was killed fighting valiantly; and 
all his (1) troops were cut to pieces. On the 
firſt advice of his brother's danger, the Conſul 
ah to his aid, and was wounded .- or 
The enemy, encouraged by this double ſucceſs, 
the Conſul to i and would 
3 have forced it, if the aid ſent from 
ome had not arrived very opportunely. The 
Equi were defeated more than once. Furius 
returned victorious to Rome. But the death of 
his brother, with the loſs of a t number of 
officers and ſoldiers, who were killed on diffe- 
rent occaſions, left no room for rejoicing. 


At. C. 46. L. AEnvrivs, (2) 
has P. SexrviLlivs. 


Pla: The plague, which had already appeared at 
Rome: ene- Rome, raged anew with greater virulence than 
mgrepulſed. ever. 

1) 8 choſe t De time wuhen the 

| Fa. * 888 | cs we oo office 11 

. render their arms. wet certain from B _ 


4 
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ever. The number of ſlaves, day-labourers, 4. R. 2g7- 
and of the common people which it ſwept away 4 
is inconceivable. Art firſt the dead bodies were 
carried away 1n carts : but the number of them 
decame fo prodigious, that they were obliged 
\ to throw thoſe of the meaner ſort into the Ti- 
ber. Amongſt the perſons who died of this 
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ü diſtemper, were included the fourth part of the 

\ Senate; of which number were both the Con- 

1 ſuls, and more than half the Tribunes. 

t When the news of this diſaſter ſpread into 

n the neighbouring countries, the Aqui and | 

d Volſci believed the occafion very favourable for 

hs ruining the Roman power, and entered into a 

it league which they ratified by oath, After hav- 

d ing ravaged the territories of the allies of the | 
id Roman people, they approached very near the ji 
4 city. The conſternation there was inexpreſſible. pA 
Gal Rome faw itſelf without either chiefs or forces. | | 
If. The tutelary gods of Rome, fays Livy, de- | 
| fended' it: that is to fay, _ Es 


preſerved i it from ſo great a dan The ene- 


my, undoubtedly 4 fear tha contagious 
air, that deſtroyed univerſally in the city and 
country, and attracted by the hopes of conſide- 
rable poils, directed their march towards Tuſ- 
culum, which was an opulent country. Thus 


the tranquillity of Rome was reſtored, and the 


1 

. 
us 

* 


diſtemper ceaſed by degrees. 
_ * who Gon rn —— e 
2 * of Auguſt 8 — * 1711 A took place to 

In | 2 = very v yah 2 Po = * fs on. commonwealth. 
| | ome when it v. lib. xlvii. 36. 
than Is decreed 57% the Con- : 
Ver. 
4 C 2 I. Lockx- 
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A. R. 292. 


Aut. C. 460. L. Luck ETI us TRgIcIPI TIN us. 


T. VETurIvs GEMINus. 


A ſpeedy vengeance was taken of the enemy. 
They were attacked and entirely defeated in ſe- 
veral actions, in which they loſt the greateſt 
part of their troops. _ | | 

Peace without doors made way for domeſtic 
| troubles. The ſubject of them was new, and 
The Tri- regarded the laws, and the rights of the Peo- 
bune Teren- ple. Rome had not yet any eſtabliſhed form of 
— 7” adminiſtring juſtice. In the earlieſt times the 
Fer ga- Kings diſpenſed it in perſon, and their judg- 
3//bing a ments had the force of law. From the royal 
eee tt ” authority's being transferred to the Conſuls, with 
for aim!” the other functions of the ſovereignty, that of 
juſtice. rendering juſtice veſted in them, and, as the 
The affair Kings had done, they adjudged cauſes almoſt 
js dhferred arbitrarily. The laws were few in number, 

and known only to the Patricians, who a- 
lone were magiſtrates, and poſſeſſed all the ſci- 
ence, civil and religious, at that time in 

Rome. | | 
C. Terentillus Arſa, Tribune of the People, 
undertook to eſtabliſh a fixed form for admi- 
niſtring juſtice, and to limit judgments by laws 
known to all. He choſe his time when the 
Conſuls were abſent. <** He had prepared the 
People for his purpoſe by continual invectives 
« againſt the haughtineſs of the Patricians, and 
5 eſpecially againſt the Conſular authority, car- 
e ried, according to him, to a moſt ſhameful 
«« exceſs, and become inſupportable to a free 
* city. He urged, that it differed from the 
deſpotic power of Kings only in name, but 
« that in effef&t it had ſomething ſtill more odi- 
cous in it: That inſtead of one maſter they had 
two, 


TxricrerTinus, GemINus, Conſuls, 


* two, who arrogated to themſelves a power 4. R. 292. 


“ without either reſtraint or bounds ; and who 
being independant, and without controul, 
& themſelves, made the whole terror and ſeve- 
&« rity of the laws fall upon the People: That 
to put a ſtop to ſuch licence, he ſhould de- 
mand that five commiſſioners might be ap- 
pointed to prepare laws for regulating the 
« Conſular authority: That, in conſequence, 
„the Conſuls would have no other right over 
*« the People, than the People themſelves 
% ſhould think proper to give them; it not 
« being juſt, that the People ſhould have no 
other law, but the paſſion and caprice of the 
« Conſuls.” 5 58 1 
This new plan of laws terrified the Senators, 
and made them fear, that the Tribune would 
take the advantage of the abſence of the Con- 
ſuls, for impoſing this new yoke upon them. 
Q. Fabius, without loſs of time, aſſembled the 
Senate as governor of the city: for his office 
gave him that right in the abſence of the Con- 
uls. He gave a looſe to his indignation againſt 
the Tribune's raſh and ſeditious enterprize, which 
tended to nothing leſs than ſubverting the whole 
form and order of the preſent government. 
« And beſides, faid he, what time has he 
e choſen for attacking the commonwealth ? 
„Why, when it is without either chiefs or de- 
4 fence. If the year before, in the midſt of 
the plague and the war, the gods in their an- 
e ger had given Rome ſuch a Tribune, the 
*« ſtate had been ruined entirely. The two 
<««. Conſuls being dead, and the city afflicted 
« with diſeaſe and in general confuſion, he 
«*' would have propoſed the abolition of the 
« Conſulſhip, and have put himſelf at the head 
6 of the Æqui and Volſci to attack the city. 
RI "SY With 


G 


Ant.C, 460, 
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2 22. Wich what pretext could he cover ſo perni - 


'« cious a deſign ? If the Conſuls oppreſſed any 
citizen, and abuſed their authority, were 
6c they not to be cited before the Peo le, and 


« obliged to have the Plebeians themſelves for 


their judges, of which body the complainant 


C 


& Tribunitian power, odious, and wilfully ta 
te diſturb the peace and union re-eſtabliſhed be- 
cc tween the two Orders. Fabius afterwards aſ- 
+ ſuming a milder behaviour, addreſſed himſelf 
* to the other Tribunes, and defired them ta 
& intercede with their collegue, to wait the re- 
“turn of the Conſuls.” They complied, and 
the affair was ſuſpended. 
The Conſuls were immediately ſent for. Lu- 


cretius returned laden with ſpoils and glory, A 
triumph was decreed him — Lou op but as 
he was more intent upon the public intereſts than 
his own, his ſole care was te pacify the People, 


and put an end to diviſion, eral aſſemblies 
both of the Senate and People were held. The 


Tribune at le gave way to the Conſul's au · 


thority, and deſiſted from his propoſal. Lu- 
Go then received the 8 of which he 
ſeemed the more worthy from his own delay of 
it. Hetriumphed with his army over the Vol- 
ſci, The leſs triumph, called Ovatio, which 
has been explained elſewhere, was granted to the 
other Conſul, | 1725 Lal; þ 


25 Re 393: P. VoruMnivs. 
a 3 xv. SULPICIUS, 
Dreadful Terrible prodigies were ſeen the beginning of 


proaigies. this year: the heavens all on fire, great earth- 


quakes, and à cow that ſpoke, A dreadful 


ſhower 


c was one? That to act as Terentillus did, was 
© not to render the Conſular authority, but the 


n at — „„ — 
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ſhower fell, not of hail or ſnow, but of bits of A. Ps - 
fleſh. Birds of all kinds devoured part of it; 2 
and what remained in the city and country lay 
a long time without changing colour, corrupting, 
or occaſioning a bad ſmell. The books of the 
Sibyls which were conſulted, declared, that the 
city was threatned with an irruption of it 
enemies, who would reduce it to the brink of 
deſtruction; and that it was neceſſary above all 
| things that ſeditions ſhould ceaſe. The Tri- 
bunes did not fail to ſay, that the laſt article was 
added expreſsly to prevent the promulgation of 
the Law for eſtabliſhing known Laws; and 
were not in the wrong. | 
Livy in his hiſtory often relates this kind of 
row. wo which has given occaſion to accuſe 
m of a ſtupid and ſuperſtitious credulity. But 
he was far from believing what he ſaid — — 
as he declares in ſeveral places. (a) At 8 
or in the neigbbaurboad, ſays that hiſtorian, many = 
prodigies happened this eg or ( which is uſual 
when once ſuperſtition has taken hold of a People ) 
many were reported, and believed by credulity. 
Beſides which, as he found thoſe prodigies re- 
lared in the annale of the Pontiffs, and the de- 
crees of the Senate, that ordained the ex ow 
of them, the fidelity of 55 did not 2 
him to ſuppreſs them. made a kind of 
ſeruple of conſcience, ſays 1 again, 10 confider 
things as unworthy of @ place in my Annals, 


which perſons of conſummate prudence bad deemed 
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F Ba man. OO as ol 


(a] Rome, aut cirea ur- 
bent, malta ea hieme pro- 
Cigia facta, aut evenire 
ſolet motis ſemel in 

nem animis) multa nuncia- 
ta, & temers credita funt. 
Liu. I. 21. c. 64. 


in religio- 


0) Quædam religio eſt, 
quæ illi prudentiſſimi viri 
publice, ſuſcipienda - cenſue- 
rint, ea pro indignis habere 
quæ in meos annales reſe · 
ram. Lib. 43+ c he 


Te _ worthy 


24 P. Voruuxlus, S. SULPICIUs, Conſuls. 
A. R. 293 · wort hy of being expiated by public ſacrifices, Every 
E e 8837 A Fen hes theſe prodigies made part — 

the religion of the antients : but I believe no- 
body will take offence at my not being too ſcru- 

ulous in relating them. | 
Thediſputes The domeſtic troubles began again concerning 
2 the new law, which all the Tribunes in concert 
Tema ſupported with vigour. The ſubſtance of it 
are rexeu- WAS to this effect: That the People in the 
ed. % Comitia duly aſſembled, ſhould chuſe Decem- 
ce viri, (that is to ſay, ten commiſſioners) ve- 
e nerable for their age and wiſdom : that thoſe 
* magiſtrates ſhould prepare a body of Laws, 
« to ſerve as fixed rules in all affairs public and 
0 one: that they ſhould report them to the 
« People, and afterwards that they ſhould be 
« fixed up in the Forum, in order that every 
„ one might have cognizance of them; and 
tc that the magiſtrates ſhould be ordered to con- 
« form to them in all differences and diſputes 
<& whatſoever from thenceforth.” _ 
The Conſuls and Patricians proteſted, that they 
would never permit laws to be propoſed, in 
which the Senate had no part. They remon- 
ſtrated, that laws were conventions, into which 
a whole ſtate, and not a part of it only, ought 
to enter. Never had diſputes been more warm. 
Both ſides ſeemed to prepare in a manner for a 
| battle, that was to determine the public liberty. 
C-ſozmg Amongſt the Patrician Youth, Cæſo Quin- 
Patrician, tius, the ſon of L. Quintius Cincinnatus, had at 
v0 oþ- that time moſt credit and the greateſt] number 
2 0 of Partiſans. His birth and great fortune gave 
is tried, him the preference to any perſon of his age. Be- 
and retires ſides which, his perſon was advantagious, his 
into Hanif. valour and capacity in war unequalled, and 
e, he had an happy genius for ſpeaking, This 
Fee 3 pyoung 
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young Senator (a), ſurrounded by a great body A. R. 293. 
of the Patricians, was conſpicuous amongſt the . 489 
reſt, and as if all Conſular and Dictatorial 
power were included in his ſingle voice and 
force, he ſuſtained alone all the ſtorms of the 
Tribunitian fury and the People's violence. He 
inceſſantly inveighed againſt the Plebeians, 
without ſparing either the harſheſt terms, or the 
moſt outragious treatment. | 
The Tribunes, exaſperated to the higheſt de- 
gree, vowed his deſtruction. Virginius, one of 
them, cited him before the People. That cita- 
tion, far from abating his courage only enflamed 
it. He ſtill perſiſted in oppoſing the law with 
more ardor than before; redoubled his inſults 
and reproaches of the Plebeians, and atracked 
the Tribunes without any reſerve, as having 
then a juſt cauſe for making war upon them. 
They were not ſorry for that, as they ſaw he 
only enraged the People the more againſt him, 
and ſupplied them with new matter of grievance. 
When the day for his appearance arrived, and 
Cæſo ſaw the danger at a nearer view, he grew 
extremely more humble, and affuming the 
| air and tone of a (1) ſupplant, ſubmiſſively 
| implored the People's clemency. All the 
| moſt illuſtrious Senators intereſted themſelves 
| warmly in his behalf, and gave an authentic 
| nen of his diſtinguiſhed merit. Lucretius 
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(a) Hic cum in medio Pa- occaſion, which Diomfuus Ha: 


trum agmine conllitifſet,emi- licarnaſſenſit contradicts. The 


neus inter alios, velut omnes 


dictaturas conſulatuſque ge- 
rens in voce ac viribus ſuis, 
unus N tribunitios po- 
. 412 ſuſtine- 
TE ET 1 

(1) This is Livy's account 
of Cefo's behavicur on this 


: 


latter ſays, that when C.. 
WAS La pon to plead, he 
refuſed to ourn — pay” Aion 
of the Afſen bly, and offered 
to ſubmit to the judement of 
the Conſuli, whom he affirmed 


to be bis legal Judges 


eſ pecially, 
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A. R. 293 · Eſpecially, who had been Conſul the year before, 
A. C. 459. all glorious from his late triumph, divided the 


honour of it with him, extolling the valour 
which he had ſhewn in the battle, and repeat- 
ing, as an eye-witneſs, the acts of bravery by 
which Cæſo had ſignalized himſelf, He ex- 
horted the People not to ſuffer a young Patrici- 
an of ſuch excellent qualities to be loſt amongſt 
ſtrangers, who'could not but be of the greateſt 
advantage to any city that ſhould receive him. 
He added, That the impetuoſity of his ge- 
« nius which gave offence would continually 
«© abate with time; and that what he now 
** wanted, that is to fay, coolneſs of temper 
and prudence, would every day improve and 
« gain ground in him. That his faults ſubſi- 
<« ding, and his good qualities perpetually ad- 
4 vancing towards rity, they might well 
s ſuffer ſo great a man to thrive and grow old 
« in his country.” intius his father, fir- 
named Cincinnatus, did not touch upon his 
ſon's praiſes, to avoid 1 envy, but 
* endeavouring to mollify the People, and in- 
e cline them to lenity by his earneſt intreaties 
and tears, he conjured them, if he had never 
„ injured any one either in word or deed, and 
6“ his life and conduct had been hitherto irre- 
«« proachable, that they would grant him their 
«6 grace for a ſon worthy of compaſſion, and 
„ pardon ſomething to his years and impru- 

« dence.” | 
The People, moved at the ſight and' tears of 
that venerable old man, ſeemed diſpoſed to fa - 
vour Cæſo; when the Tribune, who perceived 
it, immediately produced a witneſs he had ſub- 
orned : this was Volfcius, who had been Tri- 
bune of the People ſame years before. He de- 
poſed againſt the accuſed, that himfelf and his 
3 b | brather, 
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brother, returning from ſupper at a friend's 4. R. 293. 
houſe, had been attacked by Cæſo, in company IX 
with ſome other young perſons as wicked as 
himſelf, That his brother was killed upon the 
ſpot, and that himſelf had been left for dead, 
and had not recovered his health without great 
difficulty. This account entirely changed the 
diſpoſition of the People, who were very near 
paſſing ſentence of death upon the pretended 
criminal directly. The Conſuls put a ſtop to 
that extrayagance and fury, by repreſenting, 
(a) that an accuſed perſon, who was not con- 
demned, and who had not had time to make 
his defence, coyld nat be legally treated in that 
manner. The ſentence was deferred till another 
day, and at the father's requeſt the ſon was ſuf. 
fered to depart, (1) giving wrong + The next 

day the Tribunes aſſembled the People in the 

Forum, where Cæſo not appearing, he was 

condemned for default, and his ſecurity, who 
were ten in number, 1 ＋ op to pay the 

money agreed upon. us this young Patri - 
cian, ee of the Tribunes and the 
artifice of Volſcius, who gave falſe evidence, 
as we ſhall fee in the ſequel, retired: to Etruria 

into baniſhment, e 

Czſo's father was qbliged to ſell the greateſt 
art of his eſtate to make good the money paid 

y the ſecurity, and retired to 2 village on the 
other ſide of the Tiber, where he had a poor 
: cottage and a ſmall field, the fole reinains that 
eſcaped this wreck of his fortune. He ſupported 

himſelf there by the labour of his hands, with a 
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(a) Cui rei capitalis dies lari. Liv. J. 3. c. 13. 
dicta ſit, & de quo futurum (1) Livy tells us this was 
ropediem judicium, eum rhe firſt bail or ſecurity given 
debere vio- to the public. Lib. 3. c. 13. 


ſmall 
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AR. 293. ſmall number of ſlaves, who aſſiſted him in cul- 
Au. c. 459. tiyating his piece of land, and led an obſcure 


and laborious life, his affliction and poverty pre- 
venting him from going to Rome, viſiting his 
friends, and aſſiſting at the celebration of feſti- 
vals. The Tribunes, however, were not the better 
for having got rid of Cæſo. The young Patri- 
clans became only the more haughty on that ac- 
count; but they acted in a different manner, 
and with a wiſe addreſs. After the baniſhment 


of Cæſo, when the Tribunes began to propoſe. 


the law, and, to remove thoſe who oppoſed the 
paſſing of it, were for uſing ſome violence, the 
young Patricians, who brought a great body of 
their clients along with them, repulſed the Tri- 
bunes with vigour, but in a body, and without 
any one's diſtinguiſhing himſelf in a peculiar 
manner from the reſt : ſo that the People com- 
plained, that inſtead of one Cæſo, they had 
now a thouſand upon their hands. On the other 
days, nothing was kinder and more moderate 
than the ſame young nobility. They ſaluted the 
Tribunes reſpectfully, entered into converſation 
with them, did them all manner of ſervices, and 
even invited them to their houſes. Nothing in- 
ſolent, nothing violent, was ſeen, except when 
the law was propoſed : in other reſpects their 


behaviour was entirely agreeable and popular. 


The Tribunes in conſequence were not able to 
propoſe their law, during that whole Conſul- 
ſhip ; but were re- elected by the People for the 
following year. l | 
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The Tribunes ſpread a falſe report of a conſpiracy 


formed by the Patricians. The Sabine Herdo- 
nius ſeizes the Capitol in the night : be is de- 


feated and killed. Quintius Cincinnatus, Cafo's 


father, is taken from the plow, and made Con- 
ful. He appeaſes a tumult, He refuſes to be 
continued in office, New troubles, L. Minu- 
cius being beſieged in his camp by the Aqui, 
Q: Cincinnatus is created Diftator. He deli- 
vers the Conſul, defeats the enemy, triumphs, 
and abdicates the Diftatorſhip at the expiration 
of ſixteen days. Ten Tribunes of the People are 
created inſtead of five. Part of mount Aven- 
tine is given to the People, to build upon. The 
Tribunes propoſe the Agrarian Law again. The 
Senate's reaſons for oppoſing it ſo ſtrongly. 


C. CLavDpivs. 
P. VALERI1vus. 


13 H E Tribunes not obſerving the ſame ar- 
dour for their intereſts in the moſt conſi- 
ſiderable part of the People, whom the Patri- 
cians had tonciliated by their good offices and 


other demonſtrations of benevolence, ſet new 


engines at work in order to render them ſuſ- 
pected. Every means, however improbable in 
itſelf, ſeemed good, ſo much had their paſſion 
blinded them. They ſpread a report in the 
„city, and had the confidence to carry the 
e news to the Senate itſelf, of a terrible conſpi- 


“ racy, of which they had received certain ad- 


vice from different parts by ſeveral letters. 
«© Theſe they had counterfeited themſelves. 
Cæſo, ſaid they, is at the head of it, and 


«© now 
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A. R. 294-** now actually in Rome. The deſign was to 


Ant. C. 458. 


« kill the Tribunes, and to put the Plebeians 
<« to the ſword. The antient Senators had gi- 
« yen the Patrician youth commiſſion to extir- 
« pate the power of the Tribunes, and to re- 
c 1nſtate the government upon the ſame foot as 
<« it was before the retreat to the Sacred Moun- 
& tain.” The Conſul Claudius, who well knew 
the Tribunes, and of what they were capable, 
maintained that this pretended conſpiracy was 
a meer fable, contrived to alarm weak minds, 


and proved it clearly, even from the circum- 


ſtances of the account they had given of it. 
He ſaid as much in the aſſembly of the People. 
The moſt diſcerning of the Plebeians eaſily per- 
ceived that there was nothing more in it, than 
a deſign to intimidate them by groundleſs fears. 
But ſome gave into theſe falſe reports, and be- 
lieved them true. That was enough for the 
Tribunes. It generally ſuffices to theſe ſowers 


of falſhoods and calumnies, that they make im- 


Herdonius 


preſſion upon the minds of ſome: that is gain 
enough for them. | 
The Tribunes perhaps had ſome confuſed no- 


the Sabine tion of a conſpiracy, that actually broke out 


 ſoizes the 


Call be ſoon after, and their hatred had determined ſuſ- 


i d;feated picions and apprehenſions 


againſt the Patricians, 


and killed. which they ought to have levelled at an enemy 


without doors. This was Herdonius, a very 


rich and powerful Sabine, and ſtill more bold 
and ambitious, whom the diviſions that prevail- 
ed at Rome had given hopes of making himſelf 
maſter of it. With a body of exiles and ſlaves, 
to above the number of four thouſand frve hun- 
dred, he ſeized the Capitol in the night. He 
flattered himſelf that he could make the ſlaves 
take arms, bring over the exiles to join him, 
and even engage the meaner citizens to declare 

| | in 
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1 of making them arbiters of the laws of the gæ 45 
1 vernment. His deſign was, after having ſur- 
hy ized Rome, either to have made himſelf the 
2 bore reign of it; or, in caſe he could not ſup- 
* port himſelf in the uſurpation with his own for- 
1 ces, to have delivered up the city to the Sa- 
ud bines. Aſſoon as he had taken the citadel, he 
bg began by putting all within it to the ſword, 
A that would not enter into the conſpiracy, ' and* 
s, take arms with him. The few who eſcaped 
"th ran to the Forum, and ſpread the alarm, To 
it. arms, to arms, the enemy are in the city, was 
e. the univerſal cry. The Conſuls, uncertain whe- 
18 ther the danger were within or without the 
25 walls, were equally afraid either to arm the 
12 People, or to leave them unarmed. They con- 
A tented themſelves with poſting guards in the 
he places where they were moſt neceflary, and 
BY paſſed the remainder of the night in great _ 
* plexity, not knowing either what enemy, or 
_ what number, they had to oppoſe. This the 
day-light ſhewed them. Herdonius cauſed bil- 
2 lets to be thrown into the city from the Capi- 
u tol, by which he invited the ſlaves to join him 
1 upon promiſe of their liberty. He declared 
4h » that he had taken upon him the defence of 
x4 s the miſerable, in order to reinftate exiles un- 
« juſtly baniſhed in their country, and deliver 
1d « flaves from the cruel yoke of ſervitude. 
il- | «© That he had rather the Roman People ſhould 
elf „ execute thoſe views themſelves. That, if he 
Ty % ſaw no hopes. on that ſide, he ſhould have 
n- | ** recourſe to the Aqui and Volſci, and ſhould 
Je « ſet all the neighbouring ſtates in motion, in 
* «© order to effect his deſign. _ 6 
200 The Senate and Conſuls began now to diſcern 


ac | the matter aright, But beſides what they knew 


for 


— 


32 C. Cx Auprus, P. Var ERIVs, Conſuls. 
A. R. 294 for certain, they apprehended, that the Veientes 
Art. S. a8. and Sabines might have entered into this plot; 
and, whilſt they had ſo many of the enemy 
already in the city, that they might ſoon ſee the 
Sabine and Etrurian legions arrive, followed 
by thoſe of the Equi and Volſci, the eternal 
enemies of Rome, not to ravage the country as 
formerly, but to poſſeſs themſelves of a city 
already half taken. Amongſt ſo many cauſes 
of dread, their principal fear was in reſpect to 
the ſlaves, in whom they did not dare either 
to confide, not being aſſured of their fidelity, 
nor expreſs diſtruſt, for fear of making them 
enemies. a, 

One thing conſoled them, which was, that 
they did not think there was any thing to ap- 
prehend from the People or the Tribunes. 
They conſidered the domeſtic diſſenſions as evils 
which generally broke out in times of peace and 
tranquillity, and for which the preſent general 

| trouble of the city did not ſeem to leave any room. 

[| However, thoſe diviſions were very near ruining, 

[| it on this occaſion. The fury of the Tribunes, 

| or rather their phrenzy, roſe ſo high, as to make 
them deſirous to perſuade the People, that all 

this tumult was only a ſtratagem of the Patri- 

cians to make a diverſion, and to prevent them 
from thinking of the Law; that it was theit 
clients and friends who had ſeized the Capitol; 

and that as ſoon as they ſhould ſee their deſign 
miſcarry by the publication of the Law, they 
would retire with as much tranquillity' as they 
came. Accordingly they aſſembled the People 
for that purpoſe, and prevented them from ta- 
king arms. 1 . 
The Conſuls on their ſide ſummoned the Se- 

nate together, and being informed that the Peo- 

| 5 ple laid down their arms, and quitted theit 

101 poſts, 


Seer. rr a owe 
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they were ſeized with terror and amazes 4. K 2944 


ment, and could ſcarce believe ſuch a madneſs 
poſſible. Valerius, leaving his collegue in the 
Senate, flew to the aſſembly of the People. 
What is the meaning of this ! cried he to the Tri- 
bunes! Are you for ſubverting the commonwealth 


under the condutt and-auſpices of Herdonius ? Has” 


he then ſucceeded in corrupting you, who could 
make no impreſſion upon your ſlaves ? How ! whilſt 
the enemy are over our beads, do you make the ci- 
tizens lay down their arms, and 45 you think of 


Laus? Then addrefling himſelf to the 


multitude, he continued to this effect. Romans, 

if you are neither moved by the danger F the cit 

nor your own misfortunes, at leaſt reſpect the God. 
of your country, who are in the hands of the ene- 
my. The moſt bigh Jupiter, Queen Juno, Miner- 
va, and all the Gods and Goddeſſes, are actually 
beſieged. Slaves have pitched their camp in your” 
temples; Does the manner in which we att, 

argue à People in their ſenſes ® M bilſt the enemy 
are not only within” our walls, but have made 
themſelves maſters of the citadel, we hold afſemblies- 


as in times of peace and leiſure | Ought we not ras 
ther, as many inhabitants as there are of us, Se 
nators, Plebeians, Conſuls, Tribunes, o take arms, 


to run to the C 3 and deliver tbe qupuſt abode 


Lane high Jupiter? O thou, rh we ac 
. or our father, divine Romulus, inſpir? 


154 er nts wh the: fame courage, with which" 


| thou didſt formerly recover this' citadel from the 
| ſame Sabines, when they had made themſelves ma- 


| ers of it by the means of money. Cauſe: thy Ro. 


| mans 10 tread now in the well-known. ſteps of thy 
| e and thy viftorious army. For me, I am rea- 

| dy, as Conſul, to be the 8 in fg _ 
Vor. 1. D N 
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Ty 


„ 


with indifference, and diliberate' with unconcern, 
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* having ſpoke thus, with a tone e of au- 
thority, he commanded the citizens to take 
arms, and declared, That he would treat all 
<5 who ſhould oppoſe it, as enemies to the State, 
< without regard to the Sacred Laws. That 
| << the Tribunes who forbade the citizens to take 
arms, would arm them againſt the Conſul 
640 Valerius: and that he ſhould not fear to act 
in the ſame manner againſt the Tribunes, as 
e his father had do. againſt the Kings.“ 
Every thing ſeemed upon the point of termi- 
nating in the utmoſt violence, and of exhibi- 
ting the ſedition of the Romans as a ſpectacle 
to the enemy. However, the Tribunes could 
neither paſs the Law, nor the Conſul make the 


troops march to the Capitol; and night ſuſ- 


pended the diſpute. 

When the Tribunes, who ble w up the r 
of diſcord, were retired, the Senators mingled 
with the People, and each on their ſide, in cir- 
cles, held diſcourſes ſuitable to the preſent con- 
juncture. They implored the citizens to 
« conſider the danger to which they expoſed 
& the; commonwealth, . and to remember that 
<< the diſpute was no longer between the Senate 
and People, but that alike, Plebeians as well 
& as Patricians, citadel,. temples, the Gods of 
* the public, their houſbold-Gods, were all 
abandoned to the enemy.” 


Wi thels meaſures . S bend Vo. 


rum for appeaſing the ſedition, the Conſuls 
| pn troops at. the gates of the city, and at 
3 againſt the Sabines and Veientes, 

in caſe they ſhould come to attack Rome. 
„n — night, the inhabitants of Tuſculum 
received the ſad news of the taking of the 3 
pito 
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pitol and citadel, and of the confuſion that pre- 
vailed in the city. L. Mamilius, at that time 
Dictator of Tuſculum, immediately aſſembled 


the Senate, and repreſented, That they ought 


“not to ſtay till Rome ſent to demand aid; 
&« that the Gods could never give them a more 
% happy occaſion for diſtinguiſhing their zeal 
* and attachment to ſo powerful a neighbouring 
city.“ The troops were immediately levied, 
and ſet out for Rome, near which they arrived 
at day-break the next morning. They were at 
firſt taken for enemies; but the Nose ſoon 
diſcovered their error. They were received with 
joy, and marched in order of battle to the Fo- 
rum, where Valerius, who had leſt his collegue 
to command at the gates, drew up his troops 
alſo. For the citizens were not able to reſiſt his 
warm exhortations and promiſes. He had aſ- 


ſured them, That after the Capitol was re- 


&* covered, and the tranquillity of the city re 

“ ſtored, if they would hear what he had to 
te fay, and ſuffer him to inform them of the 
„ artful, ſelf-intereſted views, which the Tri- 
« bunes concealed. under the Law in queſtion, 
ee that he would not oppoſe their aſſembly. 
{© That the remembrance of his family, and the 
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& ſir-name which he bore, were a kind of he- Publicols, 


* reditary engagement to him to fupport the 


** intereſts of the People, and that he ſhould 


0 not depart from it.“ 
Accordingly they followed him, notwith- 


ſtanding the oppoſition of the Tribunes, and 


advanced to the declivity of the Capitoline 
mountain, in conjunction with the troops of 
Tuſculum. A noble emulation of being the 
firſt to force the enemy, animated the Romans 
and allies. Their leaders encouraged them on 
both ſides. The I who relied folely 


upon 
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A. R. 29% - upon the advantageous ſituation of their ground, 


Ant. C. 4 


Dionyſ. 


5 began to tremble and be in diſorder. They 
were puſhed with vigour, and driven back and 
purſued as far as the porch of the Capitol, when 
Valerius, who fought at the head of his troops, 
was unfortunately. killed. Volumnius, a perſon 
of Conſular. . who ſaw him fall, cauſed 
his body to be covered, and took his place. 
The ardor and fury with which the ſoldiers 


fought, occaſioned their not perceiving ſo ſad 
an event. They were victorious, before they 


knew they fought without a general. The tem- 
le was polluted with the blood of a great num- 
= of exiles z and many were made priſoners, 
The Capitol was recoyered in this manner after 
an obſtinate defence of three days, | 
The priſoners, freemen and * were pu- 
niſhed, each according to his. condition, the 


former by the loſs of their heads, the latter b 


the croſs. : Great thanks were returned the Tuſ- 
culans, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves.no leſs 
by their valour in fight, than their affection in 


flying of themſelves to the aid of their allies. 


Preparations were made for. purifying the rr 
tol with the uſual ceremonies. The People, to 
do honour to the Conſul's memory, and render 


his funeral the more magnificent, contributed 
N each a certain ſum. 


This affair was no ſooner happily terminated, 


Lon 5 643 —— the Tribunes renewed their meaſures, a 


Liv. 1 3. 
. 19—21. 


called upon Claudius to perform the — 
which Valerius had made to the People concern- 
ing the Law. The Conſul amuſed them at firſt, 
and protracted the affair, under pretext of the 
ſacrifices of expiation and thankſgiving, which 
required all his attention, and of the ſhews and 
games, which he. exhibited to the People. 


When all theſe ceremonies were over, and he 
86, could 
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could no longer elude their inſtances and impor- 4, 8. 294. 
tunity, he declared that it was neceſſary above 
all things to ſubſtitute a Conſul in the room of 
Valerius. Having, by this artifice, evaded 

their purſuit, he appointed a day for the election 

of his collegue. | 

In the mean time, the principal Senators de- 2zintius 

liberated in ſecret upon the perſon it was neceſ- e 
fary to chuſe, and came to a reſolution. One - 
the day of the election, the whole firſt Claſs,7ater from 
compoſed of the principal and richeſt of the c1- he p 
tizens, who formed eighteen Centuries of ca-% Confal. 
valry and fourſcore of infantry, * elected L. g, l. 
Quintius Cincinnatus Conſul, father of Cæſo tian. 
Quintius, whoſe trial and baniſnment we have 

ſeen above. The other Claſſes were not ſo 

much as called upon to give their ſuffrages, be- 

cauſe, as we have already obſerved, the firſt 

alone, when unanimous, were the majority. 

This choice gave the People inexpreſſible 
concern: for they were about to have a Conſul 
juſtly exaſperated againſt them, who was be- 

ſides powerful by the favour of the Senate, by 


his perſonal merit, and by three ſons, of which 


not one was inferior to Cæſo in greatneſs of mind, 
and took place of him in point of a prudence 


and moderation, that made them maſters of 


themſelves in the warmeſt diſputes, and left 
them at liberty to take all the meaſures, and uſe 
0 the cool addreſs neceſſary to the ſueceſs of 
affairs. "a 
Aſſoon as Quintius was choſen, the Senate 
diſpatched deputies to invite him to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of his office, He was at that time at 
work in his field. - He was holding the plow 
himſelf, covered only from his reins to his knees, 


with a cap on his head. When he ſaw the de- 


puties of the Senate, he ſtopped his oxen, much 
| D 3 ſurprized 
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ſurprized at the croud of people, and not know- 
ing what they wanted. One of the number ad- 


vanced, and gave him notice to dreſs himſelf in 


a more convenient garb ; upon which he went 
into his cottage, put on his cloaths, and came 
to thoſe who waited for him. He was imme- 
diately ſaluted Conſul. The purple robe was 
put on him, the Lictors with their axes placed 


themſelves before him to execute his orders, and 


he was deſired to repair to Rome, That ſight 
ve him concern and affliction ; he was ſilent 
for ſome time, and ſhed tears. When he ſpoke, 
he only faid ; My field then will not be ſown this 
year, He then took leave of his wife, and 
having given her charge of the houſhold affairs, 
ſet out for Rome. 05 
Happy times! admirable ſimplicity! Pover- 
ty was not univerſally practiſed, but it was 
eſteemed and honoured, and not conſidered as 
a diſqualification for the higheſt dignities of the 
ſtate. The conduct of Quintius during his 
Conſulſhip, will ſoon ſnew us what a noble na- 


ture, what conſtancy, and what greatneſs of 
ſoul, inhabited a poor wretched cottage. | 


Quintius having entered upon office, informed 
himſelf of all that had paſſed in the invaſion of 
Herdonius. Taking occaſion from thence to call 
an aſſembly of the People, he aſcended the tri- 
bunal of harangues, and in his diſcourſe, ap- 
plied himſelf no leſs to rouze the Senate from 
their indolence and languor, than to reprove 


the licence and diſorders of the People. He 


reproached the Senators, That it was through 
++ their continual facility in giving way to the 
*< pretenſions of the Tribunes, that they had 


© encouraged and ſuſtained the inſolence and 


s rebellion of the People. That the city had 
te pp. longer either rule, diſcipline, or ſubordi- 
| 4 | f £6 nation. | 
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« every other noble quality, that renders youth 
c eftimable as well in peace as war, might be 
&« ſaid to have been baniſhed from Rome with 
e his ſon Cæſo. That men, whoſe whole me- 
« rit conſiſted in making ſeditious ſpeeches, 
« and ſowing diſcord between the two Orders 
& of the State, prevailed by their intrigues to 
« be continued two or three years in the office 


of Tribunes, and to act in it with tyrannical 


&« licence.” M bat then, cried he with juſt in- 
dignation, has this Aulus Virgimus, becauſe be 
was not in the Capitol, deſerved puniſhment leſs 
than Appius Herdonius ? I afjirm, that to judge 
rightly of him, he has deſerved it more, Herdo- 
nius at leaft, in making himſelf our enemy, did in 
ſome ſort put our arms into our bands; but the 
Tribune, in impudently maintaining that there was 
neither war nor enemy, took your arms out of 
your hands, and gave you up defenceleſs to your 
flaves and the exiles. And for you (ſuffer me to 


ſay it without offence either to Claudius my collegue 


bere preſent, or to the memory of Valerius) you 


made your enſigns advance 0 the Capitol, be- 
fore you bad delivered you rin rom the enemy 


that occupied the Forum | How ſhameful is this to 
us, both in 1 the fight of Gods and nen 7 Whilſt the 
enemy were maſters of the Capitol and citadel, and 

@ leader of ſlaves and exiles, after having profancd 
al things, had eſtabliſhed his abode in the temple of 
the moſt bigh Fupiter, the people of Tuſculum took 
arms before they were taken at Rome. There is 
reaſon to doubt, whether it was L. Mamilius, the 
general of T. uſculum, or the Conſuls Valerius and 
Claudius, that delivered the citadel of Rome. And 


as for us, who 1 4 would not ſuffer the Lalines 


to take arms in their own defence, even when the 


enemy woas in their country, we had been now un- 
| D 4 done 
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2 0 294 done, if the ſame Latines in pure effect of their good 
9" will had not taken arms for us of their own accord. 
And do you, Tribunes, call it aiding the Plebeians, 
to give them up unarmed to the enemy? If any 
one of the dregs of the People, with whom you 
berd, and of whom you make a particular country 
diſtinct from the body of the State, ſhould come and 
inform you, that his bouſe was beſet with armed 
ſlaves, you would believe it incumbent on you to run 
10 his aid. But the moſt high Tupiter, beſieged 
by armed ſlaves and exiles, did not ſeem worthy of 
being aided in the ſight of the Tribunes. They de- 
mand, after this, to be conſidered as ſacred perſons, 
they, to whom the Gods are not ſacred, Covered 
as you are with crimes beth before Gods and men, 
von are for paſſing your Law this year. But I 
fear to you, it ſhall not be; and that I wil 
ſooner loſe my life than ſuffer it. We have taken 
- our reſolution. My collegue and J are determi- 
ned to march the Legions againſt the Aqui and 
Volſci. I know not by what fatality the Gods are 
always more favourable to us in war, than du- 
ring peace. 
So vigorous a diſcourſe amazed the People. 
The Senate began to conceive hopes and reſume 
courage. The other Conſul, too weak to act 
as principal, ſaw with joy his collegue brin 
on the affair, and ſeconded all his deſigns with 
reſolution. 6. | 
The Tribunes of the People treating theſe 
menaces as idle vapouring, aſked with an air of 
contempt and inſult, how the Conſuls would 
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march the troops into the field, as they would 

not be ſuffered to make any levies? We have l 

uo occaſion to make any, replied Quintius. The ; 
 , citizens, when they took arms to recover the Ca- 
pitol, all ſcnore to Valerius, not io lay them down 

without the Conſul's order. In conſequence of ihe! 

Foe * 5 Be oath, 
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oath, we order you,. as many as took it, to afſem- A. R. 294. 
ble in arms to morrow at the lake of Aal . 
The Tribunes cavilled, ſought evaſions, and 
endeayoured to elude the force of the oath, and 
to rid the People of all ſcruples, by anſwering, 
that Quintius was only a private perſon when 
the troops. took the oath. But, ſays Livy, the 
contempt of the Gods, which is ſo. common and 
prevalent in our days, was not known then. 
Oaths and laws were inflexible rules, to which 
thoſe times conformed their conduct; and to 
wreſt and accommodate them to one's own con- 
yenience and appetites by fallacious interpretati- 
ons, was an art unheard of. Sed nondum hac, 
que nunc tenet, negligentia deum venerat ; nec in- 
terpretando ſibi quiſque jusjurandum & leges aptas 
faciebat, ſed ſuos potiùs mores ad ea accommodabat. 
Quintius went farther. After having cauſed 
the enſigns to be brought from the temples ; 
That nobody, ſaid he, may rely upon the intrigues 
of the Tribunes whilſt I am Conſul, you may be 
aſſured, that I ſhall not march back the army 
from the enemy's country, till the expiration of the 
term of my command, Therefore provide yourſelves 
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e with all that is neceſſary, and prepare for encampi 

Jn during the whole winter. This declaration ſtruc 
the aſſembly with terror, and the more becauſe 

« the Conſul's tenaciouſneſs of his reſolutions was 
known. | 

ſe A report of another deſign that Quintius had 


of was whiſpered about: this was, to call an aſ- 
d ſembly of the People at ſome leagues from the 
d city, and to cauſe all that had been inſtituted 
j at Rome by the violence of the Tribunes to be 
he annulled in it. It was even ſaid, that the Au- 
- gurs had received orders to repair to the lake 
n of Regillus, to prepare the place of the aſſem- 
of bly with the ceremonies neceſſary on that 7 55 

. | 2 on. 


42 C. CL AUD. Q. Cixcrnn, Confuls. 
A. R. 294. ſion. Now, in that caſe, the Tribunts could 
Nun. S. 455. not oppoſe the reſolutions taken in it: for their 
right of appeal did not extend above a mile 
from Rome. But what alarmed the People ſtill 
more, was Quintius's often declaring, that when 
|| he quitted his office, he would not call an aſ- 
ll ſembly for the election of Conſuls: That in 

Ut | 


the preſent extremity of affairs, the uſual re- 
« medies did not fuffice, That the common- 
« wealth ſtood in need of a Dictator, whoſe 
« ſupreme authority, from which there was no 
«« appeal, might give an immediate check to 
<« the bad deſigns of all who ſhould undertake 

to diſturb the tranquillity of the ſtate.” 
The Tribunes ſeeing that the alarm was ge- 
neral, and that the diſcontent againſt them was 
upon the point of breaking out, repaired to the 
Senate, attended by a great number of the moſt 
conſiderable of the People. All of them, in 
deſpair on account of the evils that threatened 
them, implored with great cries the compaſſion, 
ſometimes of the Conſuls, and ſometimes of the 
Senators. Quintius continued firm and inflex- 
ible, till the Tribunes promiſed to ſubmit to 
what the Conſul ſhould require of them. At 
his requeſt, the Senate then paſſed a decree in 
theſe terms: That the Tribunes ſhould nei- 
c ther paſs the Law, nor the Conſul make the 
« army take the field, this year: That, as to 
e the reſt, the Senate judged it contrary to the 
« good of the commonwealth, to continue 
** the magiſtrates in their offices, and always to 

re- elect the ſame Tribunes. 

The tumult being appeaſed, Quintius reinſta- 
ted judiciary proceedings, which had been in- 
terrupted for many years. He rendered juſtice 
to all that applied for it, and terminated moſt 
diſputes in an amicable manner. He — 
; CE 8 e 
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the whole day at his tribunal, was always eaſy 4. R. 294, 
of acceſs, and whatever the affair to be conteſted . 488. 


might be, acted in regard to every body with 
abundance of goodneſs and moderation. By 
ſo wiſe a conduct, he rendered the government 
of the nobility ſo agreeable, that the poor, the 
common people, and perſons of the moſt con- 
temptible condition, had no longer occaſion ei- 
ther to have recourſe to the Tribunes againſt the 
oppreſſion of the powerful, or to demand new 
laws for the eſtabliſhment of equality in trials, 
ſo much were they ſatisfied with that, which the 
Conſul's equity obſerved to all alike, and his 
NT 1 098ga in all affairs. | 


the expiration of his term, refuſed to be conti- 
nued in office with no leſs conſtancy, than he 
had pain at firſt in accepting it. And indeed 
the Senate forgot nothing that might induce him 
to comply with being continued in the Conſul- 
ſhip 3 and they were the more ſollicitous in that 
reſpect, becauſe as the Tribunes had got them- 
ſelves re- elected for the third time, they were 
very glad to oppoſe them with a perſon capable 
of ſtriking them with reſpect and awe, and of 
preventing them from purſuing their attempts 
in favour of the new laws. 

Quintius had not yet ſpoke with ſo much 
force and vehemence, as he did on this occaſi- 
on. / it @ wonder, ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf 


to the Senators, that your authority ſhould be de- 
Jſpiſed by the People? It is yourſelves that render 


it contemptible. Becauſe the People violate your 
decree in continuing their magiſtrates, you are for 
doing the ſame, that you may not be outdone by 

them 


peaceful a government could not fail of Cincinna- 
applauſe ; and the People in conſequence ex- „ refuſes 
preſſed their entire ſatisfaction in it, But what ** "7; 
moſt charmed them was, that Quintius, upon Conſu/hip. 


44 C. CLavup. Q. Cincinn. Conſals. 
A. R. 294 them in temerity; as if to ſhew moſt levity and li- 
Aut. O. 455. nge, were to have moſt in the common- 
wealth. For certainly there is more of both in vi- 
olating ones own decrees, than in infringing thoſe 
of others. Take my advice then, Fathers ; imitate 
| the indiſcretion of the populace; and you, who 
ought to ſet others examples, do ill yourſelves by 
following theirs, rather than teach them to do well 
by following yours. But as for me, that I may 
att directly the' reverſe to the Tribunes, I declare, 
that I will not ſuffer myſelf to be re- elected Conſul, 
in contempt of your Decree. Then addreſſing 
himſelf to his collegue 3 I conjure you Claudius, 
ſaid he, to prevent the Senate from committing ſo 
groſs a fault, and ſtrenuouſiy to oppoſe their de- 
ſign, if they perſiſt in it; and as to what concerns 
yourſelf, I deſire you to be aſſured, that far from 
taking offence at your oppoſition, as depriving me of 
an increaſe of honour, I ſhall conſider it as @ mark 
of your friendſbip for me, as an exaltation of my 
own glory in the proof of my diſintereſtedneſs, and 
as a ſingular favour, that will ſpare me the en- 
vy and ſhame which the continuation of the Con- 
ſulſbip might otherwiſe draw upon me. It was 
_ neceſſary to comply with ſo expreſs a reſolution, 
The Senate prohibited the re- electing Quintius 
Conſul, and declared, that if ſuch prohibition 
did not take place, and the ſuffrages were in his 
favour, that no regard ſhould be had to them. 
Hie was not eleted. 

With the higheſt praiſes and bleſſings, and 
become the object of the univerſal eſteem, ad- 
miration, and love, Quintius diveſted himſelf 
of the purple, and made haſte to return to his 
oxen, plow, and cottage, where he lived as be- 
fore, by the labour of his hands. 1 

Is there any thing wanting to the glory of 
Quintius? Can the greateſt riches, the moſt * 
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rb palaces, the moſt ſumptuous equipages, A. R. 294- 
1 | r thatch and“ C. 438. 


diſpute pre- eminence with the 
ruſtic furniture of our illuſtrious Huſbandman ? 
Do they leave behind them in the minds of thoſe 
that behold them, the ſame ſentiments, as the 
ſimple relation of what regards Quintius gives 
the reader? Can one, however prejudiced in 
favour of vanity and glare, deny him one's 
eſteem and admiration ? There is then ſome- 
thing truly great, noble, and worthy of eſteem 
in the character of this Roman. What an hap- 
pineſs is it for a ſtate, a province, a city, when 
thoſe who have the adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment, approach, though at diſtance, the ſenti- 
ments which we admire in Quintius! An in- 
flexible conſtancy for ſupporting good order and 
diſcipline, tempered with a mildneſs and candor 
proper for gaining the affection of the people. 
A wonderful art and ability in diſcerning and 
managing the paſſions. A conduct uniform, 
and always guided by reaſon, never by humour 


and caprice. A love of the public good, ſu- 


perior to all paſſions and prejudices. An uni- 


verſal difintereſtedneſs, which never departs from 


itſelf. An indefatigable application to labour 


and the duties. of his function, a reſolution of 
proof againſt all hogs in the adminiſtration of 
Juſtice, and, above all, a tender and lively zeal 
r, and the weak un- 
juſtly oppreſſed. Quintius, by theſe rare and 
excellent qualities, appeaſed tumult, and put a 
ſtop to licence during his Conſulſhip, which 
others were not capable of effecting. States would 
enjoy perpetual tranquillity, were they governed 
by prudent, moderate, and equitable perſons. 

This year there was a Cenſus : but it did not 


_ cloſe with the uſual ceremonies, upon account of 


the taking of the Capitol, and the Conſul's death. 
| Q. Faprvs, 
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A. R. 295. 
2 os: Q. Favs, III. 
L. CoxnztLivs. 


New trou- The domeſtic troubles begari again as the 
bls. new Conſuls, but were ſuſpended 57 the neceſſi- 
* 5 46 ty the Romans were under of marching their 
—652. troops in conjunction with thoſe of the allies 
Liv. 1. 3- againſt the enemy, who had. taken the field on 
c. 2229. different ſides. The taking of Tuſculum by the 
 #Zqui, very much affected the Romans, from 
the till recent remembrance of the zeal its in- 
habitants had ſhewn for Rome in a like danger, 
when the Capitol was taken. Immediate aid 
was ſent them; but the enemy was retired before 
it arrived. The Roman arms were equally ſuc- 
ceſsful both againſt the Equi and Volſci. The 
revolt of the Antiates was puniſhed by the ex- 
ecution of the ringleaders ; and both, Conſuls 

were granted the honour of a triumph. 

The Tribunes, in their abſence, had endea- 
voured to bring on the affair of the Laws: but 
it was deferred till their return, as well as. the 
proceedings againſt Volſcius, proſecuted by the 
Quæſtors and ſeveral others for falſe rden in 


the trial of Cæſo. Both thoſe affairs were Polt- | 


poned till the following year. 

The Tribunes were continued for the fourth 
time, notwithſtanding all the endeavours of the 
Conſuls to prevent it. 

The Cenſus was compleated for the tenth time 
from the foundation of Rome; and the number 
of the citizens amounted to an hundred and 
EINE thouſand and forty nine. 


* 
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7 1 v | A. R. 296, 
L. Minvervs. 2 
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The people in the neighbourhood of Rome Minucius * 
would not ſuffer it to remain in tranquillity. is befeged 
The two Conſuls were: obliged to take the field,” — 
Nautius againſt the Sabines, and Minucius 2, 
againſt the Aqui. The firſt had ſome ſucceſſes, * 
but of ſmall importance : the ocher. raſhly gave 
into an ambuſcade laid for him, and entered a 
defile, from which he found it not in his power 
to retire. Having attempted in vain to open 
himſelf a way through the enemy, he was re- 
pulſed with conſiderable loſs, and obliged to re- 
turn to his camp, where Gracchus, the general 
of the Equi, incloſed the Romans with a foſse 
and entrenchment, in hopes to oblige them by 
famine' to lay down their arms, and ſurrender 
at diſcretion. 

When this news came to ag it occafioned Cincinna- 
univerſal terror and alarm. Aid was immedi- =- ts crea- 
ately diſpatched : but at a Council, wherein the'® . 
principal perſons of the Senate were preſent, ers oh 
was concluded, that the commonwealth ſtood Conſal. de- 
in need of a Dictator, and the Conſul Nautius , the c- 
who had been ſent for to Rome, nominated 7 — 2 

intius Cincinnatus in virtue of his office. abdicates 
Livy, who does not mention the plow and po- the Dia- 
verty of Cincinnatus at his being raiſed to the g 
Conſulſhip, interrupts his narration in this place, arten 


to awaken the attention of his readers by a re- days. 


flection that is of all times and nations. (a) Let 
the blind admirers of fortune, who deſpiſe every 
—_ in e with riches, and who think, tha 


(a) Fr pretium -* au- nori magno "ITY neque 
dire, qui omnia pre divitiis virtuti putant eſſe, nifi ubi 
humana ſpernunt, =_ ho- effusè affluant opes. 


a dit bout 
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A. — ws. without them there is no real greatneſs and virtue, 


e ear to what we are now going to relate, Lu- 
cius Quintius, the ſole hope of the Roman peo- 
ple, lived in the country on the other ſide of 
the Tiber, and paſſed his time in cultivating 
with his own hands a ſmall piece of land of 
four acres, the only eſtate that had eſcaped the 
wreck of his fortune, and which has fince been 
called the meadow 0 4. Quintius. The deputies 
found him holding the plow in the ſame garb, 
as we have deſcribed him: above when elected 
Conſul. They ſaluted him Dictator, deſired 
him to go to Rome, and told him in what con- 
dition the army was. A bark had been provi- 
ded to carry him thither. On his landing 
he was met by his three ſons, accompanied by 
many of his relations and friends, and by the 


greateſt part of the Senate. Surrounded by this 
ee train, and preceded by four and 


twenty Lictors, he repaired to his houſe. Up- 
on his entrance into Rome, his firſt care was to 


harangue the People, in order to remove their 


fears. The next morning before light he 
- nominated L Tarquitius, general of the horſe, 


a Patrician by birth; but. who, on account of 


huis poverty, had always ſerved in the foot, and 

had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his valour above 
all the young nobility. : With him he repaired 
to the aſſembly, put a ſtop to judiciary pro- 


ceedings, cauſed the ſhops-to be ſhut up, and 


prohibited all work and labour whatſoever. 
This was the cuſtom in times of great dan- 
er, in order that the citizens might attend ſole- 
pero of the tate... He ordered all 
capable of bearing arms, to aſſemble before 


fun-ket i in the field of Mars, each with 7 85 
b tow 
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, ſor five days, and twelve paliſades. The old 4. A. — 296, 
* men, who were not in a condition to ſerve, were .. 
)- employed in baking bread for their neighbours ; 
of and the ſoldiers diſperſed themſelves on all ſides 
g in queſt of ſtakes. At the time and place pre- 
of Pa" all aſſembled, equipped as they had been 
* commanded, 
The Dictator at the head of the infantry, and 
Tarquitius at that of the horſe, ſet out with the 
army, drawn up, not only for marching, but 
battle, in caſe of - neceflity. The officers and 
ſoldiers animated each other on their way by 
animadverting, That it was neceſſary to make 
« the utmoſt expedition, in order to come up 
« with the enemy in the night. That the 
« Conſul and Roman army had now been be- N 
« ſieged three days. That it was impoſſible to 
« know. what might happen every 'moment of 
« the day or night. That the ſmalleft part of 
time often determined the greateſt events.“ 
The atdor of the troops, as well W N as offi- 
Ar length they arrived about che middle of 
the night near Algidum, a city in the country 
of the Latines, and halted when they perceived 
themſelves not far from the enemy. The Dic- 
tator mounted on horſe-back, and having exa- 
mined the form and extent of the camp of the 
Equi, as much as the night would mt cen he 
made his army extend itſelf around them, with 
orders to his ſoldiers to throw up an 1ntrench- 
ment before them, to fortify it with paliſades, 
and to raiſe a great cry all together at the firſt 
ſignal that ſhould be given. Thoſe orders were 
punctually executed. The cries reached the 
camp of the enemy and that of the Conſul at 
the ſame time, and carried with them terror 
and conſternation to the one, and joy and con- 
Vol. II. fidence 
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2 256. fidence to the other. The Romans conceived 
3” that aid was arrived; and the Conſul conjectu- 
ring it probable, that the action was begun, and 
that the enemy's camp was attacked on the ſide 
next the country, ordered his troops to take 
arms, and follow him: his deſign was to make 
a diverſion, The battle began in the night, 
and by the cries which the Conſul's troops raiſed 
on their ſide, the Dictator's Legions knew that 
they were engaged. The Equi were preparing 
to prevent the workmen from carrying on their 
intrenchment, and from furrounding them, 
when the fear leſt the beſieged, who had be- 
gun the attack, ſhould. break into their camp, 
_ obliged them to face on that ſide with almoſt all 
their forces, and to leave the workmen undiſ- 
turbed during the reſt of .the night ; for the 
Aqui fought till day-break with the Conſul. MW fa 
They were by that time almoſt entirely encloſed MW T 
by the Diftator, who preſently after made his as 
troops charge their camp. Attacked in this af 
manner on all ſides, and obliged to fight with fu 
both armies at once, they ſoon perceived that I re 
they were not in a condition to defend them- 
ſelves, and aſked quarter on both ſides, implo- MW thi 
ring the Romans not to purſue their victory to tre 
the entire deſtruction of their nation. The Con- us, 
ſul referred them to the Dictator, who anſwered I ha 
| | their deputies, that he was willing to ſpare their I an 
blood, and grant them peace: but in order to nif 
draw from them a public confeſſion, that their I 27 
nation was conquered and ſubjected, he inſiſted © toy 
that they ſhould lay down their arms, and paß pr: 
under the yoke. That as for Gracchus, author T. 
of the war, and the reſt of their leaders, they 
ſhould deliver them up bound hand and foot, ( 
in order to their being treated with the utmoſt © Per 
rigour, The Equi conſenting to all he de- H 
fox manded, 
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manded, he required farther, that to make Tuſ. A. R. 296. 


culum amends, a city in alliance with the Ro- 
man People, which they had taken, plundered, 
and ſubjected without any previous injury from 
the inhabitants, they ſhould give up Corbio to 
the Tuſculans, to be plundered by way of re- 
iſal. The deputies, to whom theſe anſwers 
d been given, returned ſoon after with Grac- 
chus and the principal officers of their army in 
chains. The Aqui quitted their camp, with- 
out arms and almoſt without habits, paſſed in 
review before the Roman troops, according to 
the Dictator's orders, and one by one were made 
to paſs under the yoke. The yoke was formed 
of two ſpears fixed in the earth, with a third 
laid acroſs and faſtened at the tops of them in 
the form of a gibbet : this was the higheſt in- 
famy that could be inflicted on the vanquiſhed, 
They afterwards ſurrendered the city of Corbio, 
as had been agreed. The only favour they 
aſked was, that the free inhabitants ſhauld be 
ſuffered to quit the place; and in exchange they 
releaſed the' priſoners taken at Tuſculum, 


The Dictator abandoned the whole camp of 


the enemy, which was very rich, only to his own 
troops, As to the army under the Conſul Minuci- 
us, which had given way before the enemy, and 
had been repulſed into 7 camp, he thought it 
an extraordinary favour to remit them the pu- 
niſnment ſo ſhameful a cowardice had deſerved. 
Hou ſoldiers, (a) ſaid he to them with a ſevere 
tone, bo were upon the point of being the enemy's 
prey yourſelves, ſhall have no ſhare in their ſpeils, 
Then turning towards the Conſul : Aud as for 


(a) Carebis, inquit, prede rem animum incipias habere, 
parte, miles, ex eo holte, cui Legatus his legionibus præ- 
F ; predz fuiſli. Et tu, eris. Liv. . 

; Niuci, donec Conſula 


E 2 you, 


Ant. C. 456. 
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A. N. 296. voy, L. Minucius, continued he, till you begin to 
uu the ſpirit and ability of a Confil, jonny 

command theſe legions only as lieutenant, Minu- 
cius accordingly was obliged to diveſt himſelf of 
the Conſulſhip. This was a moſt ſenſible affront 
for the troops, and a ſtill greater for the general. 
But diſcipline was fo religiouſly obſerved at that 
time, and people (b) ſubmitted with ſo much 
docility to ſuperior merit in authority, that this 
army, leſs ſenſible to the ignominy than the 
benefit they had received, both decreed the 
Dictator a crown of gold of a pound weight, 
and at his departure ſaluted him their patron and 
protector. | 
Quintius returned to Rome, where he received 
the honour of the moſt ſplendid triumph that 
had ever adorned any. general's ſucceſs, for 
having in the ſpace of ſixteen days, during which 
he had been inveſted with the Dictatorſhip, 
ſaved the Roman camp from the moſt evident th 
danger; defeated and cut to pieces the army of 
the enemy, taken and plundered one of their * 
fineſt cities, and left a garriſon in it; and laſtly, 1 © 
gratefully repaid the Tuſculans the ſervice they I 
had rendered Rome. The general, and the moſt 
conſiderable of the Aqui, walked in chains be- 
fore his chariot; and the enſigns taken from them * 
were carried before him. The army followed I g 
laden with booty. Tables were ſpread before g 
all the houſes. The ſoldiers, ſtopping ſome- 
times at them, followed the chariot, mak ing the Die 
whole city reſound with acclamations of tri- br 


(hb) Sed adeo tum impe- auream Dictatori librz pondo teſt: 
rio meliori animus manſuetè decreverit, & proficiſcentem W Ng 
obediens erat, ut beneficii eum patronum ſalutaverit. 
magis quam ignominiæ hie Liv. 7 
exeteitus memor, & coronam ſimil 

| gn | umph, I tingi 
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umph, mingled with ſongs, in which the mili- 4. R. 296. 
or erty prevailed * . 

Methinks I ſee poverty enter Rome in tri- 
umph with Cincinnatus. It appears here cloath- 
ed with purple, and with a pompous equipage : 
but it does not derive its luſtre from them. It 
| rather adorns that pomp, and exalts the ſplen- 
dor of the purple. The Dictator will ſoon re- 
turn to his field and his labour: but he will nei- 
ther be leſs great, nor leſs venerable in his hum- 
ble, poor cottage, than he is now upon his car 
of victory, What force, what power has vir- 
tue! (a) It lends its luſtre to all that ſurrounds 
it, and imparts to every thing an irradiation of 
glory and magnificence. Whatever it touches, 
becomes amiable, conſpicuous, admirable, not- 
withſtanding an outſide, that ſeems only proper 
to excite contempt. | | 

The ſame day, by the unanimous conſent of 
the People, the freedom of Rome was conferred 
on L. Mamilius of Tuſculum. He had well 
deſerved it by his zeal in aiding the Ro- 
mans againſt Herdonius: but however their at- 
oft I ention in 3 the duties of gratitude, 
| which are often neglected, has ſomething noble, 
and therefore moſt beautiful in it, 
hae Quintius would have abdicated the Dictator- 
he ſhip directly, but for the affair of Volſcius, 

- which the Tribunes would have perpetually pre- 
vented from being tried, if the authority of the 


ay Dictator had not intervened, He was convicted 
tr1- * o * ' 0 

of having given falſe evidence by many incon- 
do teſtable proofs, amongſt others, by Cæſo's be- 


item ing proved to have been abſent from Rome at 


(a) Quidquid attigit, in que, condecorat. Quidquid 
| militudinem ſui adducit, & tractavit, id amabile, conſpi- 
ph, tingit - Interdum domos to- cuum, mirabile facit. Sene. 
dus, quas intravit, diſpoſuit- Epiſt. 66. - VAT 

ET the 
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& . c, the time he had accuſed him of committing a 
murder. The criminal was condemned to per- 
tual baniſnment; which was a ſmall puniſh- 
: ment for ſo black a calumny ; and retired to 
8 Lanuvium. Cæſo was recalled, and the Tri- 
n. 86. bunes, who ſaw how much his father was eſteem. 
ed and beloved by the People, did not dare to 

oppoſe ſo equitable a ſentence. 

Quintius then, who had received the ſove. 
reign power of Dictator for ſix months, re. 
nounced it at the expiration of ſixteen days in the 
preſence of the whole People, after having ren- 
dered them an account of his adminiſtration. 

He carried his generoſity ſtill farther, The 
Senate having offered him as much of the lands 
he had conquered, as he ſhould think fit to ac- 
cept, with as many flaves and cattle as were ne- 
ceſſary to ſtock them; and on another fide his 
relations and friends, who had nothing more at 
heart than to procure a more eaſy fortune for a 
perſon of his great merit, having uſed their ut- 
moſt endeavours to prevail upon him to receive 
ſome preſents, he returned them his thanks in 
terms of great acknowledgment, but would ac- 
cept of nothing. He had no paſſion nor deſire 
beyond the field he cultivated, and the laborious 
life he had embraced : more glorious and con- 
tented with his poverty, than the richeſt with 
their treaſures, 

We may obſerve here that the ſhining exam- 
* exhibited by Quintius, his love of poverty, 

is laborious induſtry in cultivating his field, 
his ſober and frugal life, his zeal for ſerving 
his country without reward, his conſtant re- 
fuſal to accept lands that might augment his 
revenue; theſe, I ſay, were then the manners of 
the public, and conſtituted the character of the 
Roman people. Examples of this kind _ 
RE | 2 0 
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even under the Emperors, the ſame virtues were 
eſteemed in the perſons who practiſed them: 
which 1s a circumſtance not obſerved of any 
other people. 

The Tribunes of the People were continued 
for the fifth time, 


Q. Minvcivs. 
C. HoraTivs. 


The Aqui and Sabines took the field again. r a0 
They ravaged the lands of the Romans and al- e gui 
lies with a boldneſs and inſolence, which gave 2 Sa- 


cauſe to apprehend for Rome itſelf. The Con- 


ſuls decreed, that the levies ſhould be made, 10. p 652 
which the Tribunes, according to their cuſtom, —680. 
did not fail to oppoſe. Quintius, who had ©: I. 3. 


c. 30, 31. 


been Dictator the year before, and was returned 
from the country, was of opinion, that, in caſe 
the Tribunes ſhould perſiſt in their oppoſition, 


the Conſuls, and all the Patricians with their 


clients and friends, ſhould take arms, and march 
againſt the enemy. He was perſuaded, that 
their example would bring over a great number 
of the citizens, and excite the zeal of all thoſe 
who had a ſincere regard for the public good. 
He added, that for his part he ſhould be one of 
the firſt to join in that glorious undertaking, and. 
hoped that he ſhould find in his zeal for his 

country the priſtine vigour of his youth. 
The advice of Quintius being univerſally ap- 
roved, all the Senators, after having returned 
me, and armed themſelves, repaired with 
their children, clients, and friends to the Fo- 
rum, whither the Conſul C. Horatius had ſum- 
moned the aſſembly. The ſight of ſo many 
„ venerable 


the latter times, when corruption prevailed, and 


Ant. C. 455. 
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venerable old men, who generouſly devoted 
themſelves for the preſervation of the common - 
wealth, made a lively impreſſion upon the Peo- 
ple, and drew tears from the eyes of almoſt all 
that were preſent. The Tribunes ſaw plainly, 
that they were upon the point of being aban- 
doned, and gave the Conſuls to underſtand, that 


they had a new propoſal to make, which per- 
haps would not diſpleaſe the Senate, and might 


reconcile every thing. 


Jen Tri- 


The Senate aſſembled in conſequence. The 


zunes of the T ribunes, who were admitted, declared, they 
People are would conſent that the levy ſhould be made, 


created in- 


upon condition, that inſtead of five, ten Tri- 


bunes ſhould be created every year for the fu- 


ture. This new creation did not ſeem at firſt 
of any prejudice to the commonwealth. Clau- 
dius however. ſtrongly oppoſed it, and ſhewed 
in few words, that it was nor to be expected the 
People would become more docile and tractable, 
when their magiſtrates were multiplied ; and that 
ſo far from it, it would only make them more 
ſavage and inſolent. Quintius, whoſe authori- 
ty was ſo highly reſpected, affirmed on the con- 
trary, that to increaſe the number of the Tri- 
bunes, would be of advantage to the Senate, be- 
cauſe the more there were of them, the leſs 


| would be their union amongſt themſelves. This 


opinion prevailed, and was confirmed by a de- 
cree of the Senate, which permitted the People 
to create ten Tribunes annually, but upon con- 
dition, that none who were in that office at 
preſent, ſhould be re- elected the firſt year. The 
People, to prevent all cavil and debate that 
might ariſe upon that head when the war was 


_ over, aſſembled immediately, and nominated the 


ten Tribunes. This change was made thirty. ſix 
years after the firſt inſtitution of that office, 
A0 þ Þ The 
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| The Conſuls immediately marched againſt A. R. 297. 


. the enemy, and defeated them without diffi- — 

culty. 

M. Vai ERIVS. | | 298. 

Se. VirGINIuS, "I 

- The Roman People had no war abroad du- par: of 

t ring this year, but diſputes were renewed at mount 4- 
home. Icilius, one of the Tribunes, demand- _— 

e ed, that ground upon mount Aventine ſhouldÞ,,, . 

y be granted to the People to build upon. This build upon. 


2 hill, of no great height, and about twelve ſta- 
dia in circumference, (ſomething more than half 
a league) was incloſed within the walls of the 
city, but was not entirely inhabited : there was 
a void ſpace upon it planted with trees, which 
ſerved for the convenience of the public. As 
the Conſuls deferred anſwering, - and endeavou- 
red to gain time, the Tribune diſpatched a Ser- 
jeant to the Conſuls to command them in his 
name to aſſemble the Senate immediately, and 
to repair to it themſelves without delay. The 
Conſuls, enraged at ſo bold and ſo new a pro- 
ceeding, ordered the ſerjeant, who brought thoſe 
orders, to be driven away with ſtripes by a 


is Lictor. Icilius and his collegues, offended at 
is that inſult, ſeized the Lictor, and dragged him 
e- away in order to put him to death. The Se- 
le nate, being unwilling to uſe violence, endea- 


voured to bring over ſome one of the Tribunes. 
at But Icilius had been beforehand with them, and 


he had made the Tribunes ſwear, that none of them 

at would oppoſe the proceedings of their collegues, 

as their whole ſtrength conſiſting in their union. | 

he However, at the requeſt of the magiſtrates they 3 


Ix _ releaſed the Litor. The Senate at length con- 
Jl | ſented, that the law ſhould paſs, It was, That 
, the 
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< the eſtates legally acquired by particulars up- 
e on mount Aventine, ſhould continue in their 
<« poſſeſſion : that thoſe who ſhould be diſco- 


6. yered to have built upon ground uſurped ei- 


ther by fraud or force, ſhould be obliged to 


<< reſtore it for the uſe of the People, upon be- 
„ing reimburſed the expences they had been 


at in building, according to eſtimates to 


<< be taken by proper perſons : that the reſt of 
« the ground, which belonged to the public, 
* ſhould be diſtributed amongſt the People, 
« without any demand on that account.” 
There was nothing unreaſonable in this Law, 
and the Senate ought to have paſſed it of their 
own accord, and to have prevented the Tri- 
bune's demand: but the People obtained nothing 
from them, but at the point of the ſword, the 
oppoſition was ſo great, and become in a man- 
ner natural between the two Orders. After the 


publicat:on of the Law, the Plebeians aſſem- 
bled, and drew lots for the pieces of ground, 


Val. Max. 
]. 2. c. 2. 


which had been granted them. Every one 
built according to his power. Some joined two 
or three together, and erected an houſe at their 
common expence, of which the one had the 
firſt, and the others the other ſtories. This 
whole year paſſed in building, which the num- 
ber of the citizens, that continually augmented, 


made neceſſary. 


But what gave the authority of the Conſuls a 


conſiderable wound in this diſpute, was that the 


Tribunes, after the example of Icilius, retained 
the power of aſſembling the Senate, though at 
their inſtitution they did not preſume to enter in- 
to ſo auguſt a place, without being called in, 
and uſed to wait in the porch, till they were in- 
formed of the reſolutions of the Fathers. 

The ſame Tribunes of the People were con- 


tinued. | . RO Mi- 
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| 8 Wo R. 299. 
T. RomiLi1vs. | — 
C. VETURIUS. 


Rome had been for ſome years a perpetual be i. 
ſcene of revolutions. Concord and Diviſion al- _ 22 
ternately ſucceeded each other. Unity prevail-r nian 
ed in the city, whilſt there was war abroad; Laws 
and aſſoon as peace was reſtored, the domeſtic Ain. 
troubles took place again. They were very vi- 
olent from the beginning of this year. | 

The Tribunes brought on more vigorouſly 
than ever the affair of the Agrarian Laws, 
which had been ſuſpended for thirty years, and 
that of the New Laws, the inſtitution of which 
had been demanded during a conſiderable length 


of time. The day appointed for the Aſſembly 


being arrived, the Tribunes began with the 
Agrarian Laws. After having expatiated on 
their juſtice and neceſſity, they left every one 
that thought fit at liberty to ſpeak in favour of 
thoſe Laws. Many preſented themſelves, and 


repeated the great ſervices they had done in war. 


They exclaimed, that it was highly ſhameful 
they ' ſhould have no part of the many lands 
which they had taken from the enemy, and that 
all thoſe new inheritances, that of right apper- 
tained to the public, ſhould be poſſeſſed by rich 
particulars, whoſe credit and violence were the 
only titles they could pretend for enjoying 
them. They demanded, that as they ſhared 
with the Patricians in the labours and dangers, 
in which the occaſions and intereſts of the com- 
monwealth engaged them, they might alſo ſhare 
with them in the advantages and comforts ac- 
cruing from them. 

The People heard theſe diſcourſes with plea- 


| ſure: but nothing affected them ſo much as the 
ſpeech of L. Siccius, ſirnamed Dentatus. He 


war 
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A. R. 299. was of an advantageous ſtature and perſon, re- 
Ar. C. 455. tained all his ſtrength and vigour, though fifty- 
eight years of age; was a man of ſenſe and pru- 
dence, and ſufficiently eloquent for a ſoldier. 
He advanced into the midſt of the ' aſſembly, 
and ſpoke to the following effect. I ſhould ne- 
ver make an end, Romans, were 1 to recount the 
particulars of all that I have done for the ſervice 
and glory of this commonwealth. To avoid being 
tedious, I fhall only repeat in few words the prin- 
cipal actions of my life. This is the fortieth year 
that I have ſerved my country, and the thirtieth 
that I have been an officer, ſometimes at the head 
of a battalion, and ſometimes as commander of a 
Legion. During the forty years that I have car- 
ried arms, I bave been in twenty-ſix battles; I 
have received forty-five wounds, all honourable, 
and none that I bave reaſon to be aſhamed of. I 
received twelve in one day, when Herdonius had 
ſeized the Capitol. I have been in few battles, 
without bringing off the prize (1) of valour. 1 


Dionyſ. 
1. 10. 


and induſtry was much more 


conſiderable than the proceed- 


ings againſt the contrary vices. 


The moſt conſiderable (not to 
ſpeak of the Promotion from 


one flation to another, nor of 
the occafional donatives in mo- 


ney, _ this name 
from the 

the common People, and termed 
Congiaru) awere, firſt, the Do- 


na Imperatoria; ſach as 


2 


largeſſes beflowed on 


have 
(1) Kennet, in his Roman The Haſta pura, a fine ſpear 
Antiquities, (Part II. c. 16.) of a, without any iron on 
gives the following account of it ; ſuch an one as Virgil has 
the military rewards men- given Sylvius in the fixth book 
' tioned here, wwhich it ut of the AEntids, wer. 760. 
thought proper to inſert at lle, vides? pura juvenis qui 
length in this place. nititur haſta. | 
The encouragement of valour This preſent was uſually be- 


owed on him, aubo in ſome 
little ſtirmiſb ood ws an 
enemy, agi T1 to 
hg br dyptncd reckoned ve- 
ry honourable gifts, and the 
Gods are commonly repreſented 
with ſuch fpears on the old 
coins, Mr. Walker derives 
hence the cuſtom of our great 
officers carrying white rods or 
ltaves, as enſigns of their pla- 


ces. 
The 
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have been crowned fourteen times by as many citi- A. 
zens, whoſe lives I had ſaved on different occaſions. 
I have obtained the crown Obſidionalis, after ha- 


The Armillz, a fort of 


bracelets, given upon account 


eminent ſervice, only to ſuch 
2 were born Roman. 


The Torques, golden and 


filver collars, wreathed with 


curious art and beauty. Pliny 
attributes the golden collars to 


the auxiliaries, and the filver 


to the Roman ſoldiers ; but 


this is ſuppoſed to be a miſtake. 
thu to be a ſuit of ric 
— ef for a horſe, but, be- 
cauſe wwe find them beſtowed on 
the foot as well as the cavalry, 
we may rather ſuppoſe them to 
have been golden chains of like 
nature with the Torques, only 
that they ſeem to have hung 
down to the breaft ; whereas 
the others went only round the 
neck. The hopes of theſe two 
laſt are particularly urged, 
among the advantages of a 
military life, by Juvenal, 
Sat. XVI. ver. 60. 
Ut læti phaleris omnes, & 
torquibus omnes. 
The Vexilla, a fort of han- 
ners of different colour, work- 
ed in All, or other curious ma- 


terials, ſuch as Auguſias be- 


flowed on Agrippe, after he 


had wm the battle of Atium. 
Next to theſe were the ſe- 
weral coronets received on va- 
rious occaſions. As, 
Corona Civica, given to 
any ſoldier that had ſaved the 
life of a Roman citizen in an 


e Vide Plutarch. in Coriclan, 


ving 


engagement. This wwas reck- 
oned more honourable than any 
other crown, though compoſed 
of no better materials than 
oaken boughs. Virgil calls it 
Civilis Quercus, An. VI. 
ver. 772. 
Atq; umbrata gerunt civili 
tempora quercu. 
Plutarch has gueſſed very 
happily at the reaſon why the 
branches of this tree ſhould be 
made uſe of before all others. 
For the oaken wreath, ſays he, 
being otherwiſe ſacred to Fu- 
piter, the great guardian of 
their city; they might there- 
fore think it the moſt proper 
ornament for him who had 
preſerved a citizen. Beſides, 
the oak may very well claim 
the preference in this caſe ; be- 
cauſe in the primitive times, 
that tree alone was thought 
almoſt ſufficient for the pre- 
ſerving of man's lift: Its a- 
corns were the principal diet 
; May old mortals, and the 
ey, which was commonly 
found there, preſented them 
with a very pleaſant * liquor. 
It was a particular honour 
conferred on the perſons who 
had merited this crown, that, 


| when they came to any of the 


public ſhows, the whole com- 

pany, as well Senate as Peo- 
ple, ſhould fignify their reſpect, 
by riſing up when they ſaw 
them enter; and that they 
ſhould take their ſeat on theſe 


occaſions 


A. R. 299, 
453, been three times rewarded with the mural crown, 
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ving obliged the enemy to raiſe a ſiege. I have 


for having been the firſt upon the enemy's 
walls. I have had eight more, given me by the 
generals of our armies, for having re-taken the 
enſigns of the Legions from the enemy. Amongſt 
the proofs of my valour, I reckon fourſcore and 
three gold chains, ſixty bracelets of the ſame metal, 


occafions amongſt! the Senators: 
bet 2 owes from all 
ud g, duties and ſervices 
in their own perſons, and gro- 
curing the ſame immunity for 
their father, and grandfather 
is fide. 
| 8 Muralis, given to 
him aubo firſt ſcaled the walls 
of a city in a general aſſault ; 
and therefore in the ſpape of 
it there was ſome allufion 
made to the figure of a wall. 
Corona Caſtrenſis, or Val- 
laris, the reward of him «vho 
bad forced the enemy's in- 
trenchmentis. 
Corona Navalis, b-fowed 
on fuch as had fignalized their 
valour in an engagement at 
fea; being ſet round with fi- 
gures lile beaks of ſpips. 
— Cui belli inſigne ſuperbũ 
Tempora navali fulgent ro- 
ſtrata corona. 
Vi. An. VIII. v. 684. 
Lipfius fancies the Corona 
Navalis and the Roſtrata, to 
have been two diſlin& ſpecies, 
though they are generally be- 
lieved to 5 


crown... 
Corona Obſidionalis: This 
ewas not like the reſt, given by 
the general to the ſoldiers, but 
preſented by the common conſent 
* Vide Plin. I. 16. c. 4. 


accounts, as commonly by the 
Pr 


the ſame kind of 


of the ſoldiers io the general, 
auben he had delivered the 


Romans or their allies from a 


foege. It was compoſed of the 
graſs growing in 125 beſieged 


ace, a 
Corona Triumphalis, ade 
with Lata 9 gona a 
roper only to enerals as 
40 the . — of - triumph. 
In after- ages this was changed 
for gold, | Aurum Coronari- 
um | and not reſtrained only to 
thoſe that afually triumphed, 
but preſented on ſeveral other 
foreign States and Provinces 
to ay jo and benefafors. 
Several of the other crowns 
too are thought to have been 
old; as the Caſtrenſis, . 
ural, and the Nayal. 
Beſides theſe, we meet with 
the Coronæ aureæ, often be- 
flowed on ſoldiers without. any 
other additional term. 
And Dien Caſſius mentions 
a farticular fort of coronet 
made with olive baughs, and 
beſtowed like the reſt, in con/e- 
deration of ſome ſignal att of 


valour. 

Ligſius believes theſe to have 
Succeeded in the room of the 
golden crowns, after the latter 
Wer [4 laid afide * ** 


eighteen 
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eighteen ſpears, and twenty-five ſuits of armour, A. R. 299. 
A of which nine were taken from as many enemies —— 
conquered in ſingle combat. However, Romans, 
this Siccius, who has no part of his body, that is 
not covered with ſears, who, at the price of his 
ſeveat and blood, with his brave fellow-foldiers, has 
acquired for his country ſo many rich territories 
from the Etruſci, Sabines, Equi, Volſci, people of 
Pometia, and other enemies of the Roman name 3 
this Siccius, 1 ſay, does not poſſeſs a ſingle inch of 
land, no more than you, Romans, who have been 
the companions of his labours. The fineſt and beſt 
part of thoſe inheritances are in the hands of citi- 
zens, whoſe inſatiable avidity we all know, who 
baue enjoyed them for many years, without having 
received them from you, without having paid any 
price for them, and without being able to ſhew any 
title for ſo unjuſt a poſſeſſion. Let them, thoſe haugh- 
ty Patricians, whoſe ſole merit conſiſts in the nobility 
of their origin, and the recommendation of their 
names, let them inſtance the glorious exploits which 
give them the preference to me, and deſerve a re- 
ward of which I am not worthy. Suffer your pa- 
tience to be inſulted no longer, Romans. Shew that 
you are not ignorant of merit, and that you know 
how to reward thoſe, who devote themſelves to 
your ſervice. | | 
The enumeration which we find in this ſpeech. 
of the military rewards of the Romans, is very 
remarkable, and certainly merits great atten- 
tion. How much muſt ſuch marks of honour 
have exalted the valour of the troops, and in- 
ſpired the ſoldiery with noble ſentiments! In- 
| ſtead of which, they are generally kept amongſt 
us in an abject and infamous ſtate, and all their 
ſervices are forgotten, 
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A.R.'299 The People were ſo much moved with the 

Aut. C. 453. Jiſcourſe of Siccius, and conceived ſuch indig- 
nation againſt his opponents, that they would no 
longer give ear to any reply, The demand of 
the Tribune in this point, ſeemed in effect fo 
well founded in juſtice, that it was thought im- 
poſſible to oppoſe it with any colour of reaſon, 
and the People could ſcarce conſider the. tenaci- 
ous reſiſtance of the Senate in any other manner, 
than as a notorious refuſal of juſtice, and a par- 


Ye Se- tiality entirely to be condemned. So venerable a ni 

nate s rea- Body, compoſed of ſo many perſons of well 

Jons for . known prudence and virtue, muſt however un- ch 
er i doubtedly have had ſtrong reaſons for acting as l 


75:91" they. did. The poſſeſſion of lands belonging to 
the public might be unjuſt as to its origin, at ca 
which time it both might and ought to have af 
been remedied. But, as the Abbe Vertot ob- no 
ſerves, a new partition would have been attend- tut 
ed with great difficulties. For that effect, it off 
would have been neceſſary to have diſcovered, yo 
and eſtabliſhed, an exact diſtinction between the Ze: 
antient patrimony of every individual, and what the 
additions had been made to it from the lands of thr 
the public. It would even have been neceſſary the 
to have extended that diſt inction ſo as to have cre 

decided between the diſtricts of the public do- It 
mains which the Patricians had purchaſed, and the 
thoſe which they had taken at firſt only under orc 
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the title of the Cenſus, either in their own, or a 
in borrowed, names; and which they had after- bur 
wards confounded, as part of the Plebeians had to; 
alſo, in their peculiar patrimonies. A long pre- acc 
ſcription made it next to impoſſible to trace theſe cee. 


different uſurpations by the ſtricteſt enquiries. ord 
The Patricians had ſince divided thoſe lands jori 
amongſt their children as their patrimony; ded 
which lands, become hereditary, had paſſed into day 

| different , 
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T. Rom1L1vs, C. VeTuRIus, Conſuls. 


different houſes, either by title of inheritance, 
or by ſale and acquiſition. It ſeemed therefore 
impoſſible to proceed in this affair, without 
great injuſtice to many perſons in actual poſ- 


65 


A. R. 299. 


Ant. C. 453. 


ſeſſion of theſe lands, who, had really bought. 


them, and without occaſioning great and uni- 


yerſal commotions in the commonwealth. Theſe, 


without doubt, are the reaſons that induced the 
Senate to oppoſe the eſtabliſhment of the Agra- 


rian Laws ſo obſtinately. The great inconve- 
niences of thoſe Laws evidenced themſelves in 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed manner under the Grac- 


chi, who, by renewing them, plunged all Ita-, 
ly in trouble and confuſion. _ 8 


The Senate oppoſed them on the preſent o- 


caſion wtth more conſtancy than ever. Many 
aſſemblies were held on this ſubject, in which 
nothing could be concluded, they were ſo 


tumultuous. The Tribunes, or at leaſt their 


officers, were ſometimes roughly handled by the 
young Patricians. Thoſe who expreſſed moſt 
zeal for the Conſuls in this conjuncture, were. 


the Poſtumii, the Sempronii, and the Clcelii, © 
three Patrician families highly diſtinguiſhed by 


their birth, riches, the great number of their. 
creatures, and the fame of their great actions. 
It was generally believed owing to them that 
the Agrarian Laws were not confirmed by an 
ordinance of the People. | 


Accordingly it was againſt them only the Tri · 


bunes directed their reſentment. They cited them 
to appear before the People, to render them an 


account of their conduct. Some were for pro- 
ceeding againſt them with the utmoſt rigour, in 
order to intimidate the Patricians: but the ma- 


jority were more mildly inclined. The preten- 
ded criminals, having failed to appear at the 


day aſſigned them, and ſuffered themſelves to 
Foul . * | be 
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A. R. 299: be condemned by default, had a fine laid on 
them. The Patricians returned them the ſums 
ap out of the public money. 
after, advice came that the Equi had 
made an irruption into the territory of the Tuſ- 
culans, and that their city was in danger. It 
was thought ſhameful to defer aiding a people, 
who ſuffered only on account of their attach- 
ment to the Romans, The two Conſuls ſet out 
at the head of a numerous army, that followed 
them notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the Tri. 
bunes. Siccius was in it, and commanded a 
body of eight hundred men, whom their age 
exempted, as well as himſelf, from the ſervice, 
He both gave good counſels, and rendered great 
ſervices, to the Conſuls : who, far from expreſſing 
any gratitude to him on thoſe accounts, were ſu- 
pected of having ſought to deſtroy him by a dan- 
gerous commiſſion (1) which they gave him to ex- 


SS oAoA Qccy © toe 


ing din 
Hams 


(t) That dangerous com- 


a 
the Comſuli, with deſign to de- 


him and his veterans, up- 


on account of ok, late conduct 
in favour of arian 
Law. It was to 5 — 
enemy's camp upon an hill by a 
way, where, as he repreſent- 
ex, it was next to impoſſible 


to avoid being cut off. How- for 


his obedience, upon pain of be- 
Md the ſervice with 
compliea, marched 
_ different way round the 
#1, and whilſt the two ar- 
mies were engaged upon the 


plain, ſurprized the enemy's 


camp, 


fevard, and then 1 the S 


of the Mgui in the rear, 


put the troops in it to the 


army 
which compleated the victery. 


Siccins, at night when the 
by laughter 


was over, retired 1 
the can without ba- 
wing loft a man; where, by 
the conſent of hit veterans, ht 
killed the priſoners and horſes, 
CES 
3 leading none 
the SET Aide neceſſary 
in a triumph. Hethen fet out 
a9 me with his — 
i remonſtrances in t 
22355 concerning the dejign 
the Confuls to deſtroy hin 
and the  weterans, ' prevented 
them from being granted a tri. 
m_ | See Dionyſ. I. 10. 
. Rollin. has followed 
Livy here, who, to the fur 
prize of many, ſays nothing of 


diccius Dentatus, till his nur 
der by the Decemwvirs. 


ecute, 


5s. Taxetrvs, A. Atenres, Conſuls. 69 
ecute, and from which he extricated himſelf ſole- 4. R. 299. 
ly by his valour and conduct. The Equi were an 
Gekested in a battle, wherein they had above fe- 
ven thouſand men Killed. The reſt were put to 
flight, and great ſpoils were taken. The Cofifuls 
cauſed them to be ſold for the benefit of the 
public treafitry, which was entirely exhauſted. 

Se. Fanyxivs. OE went. 
A. Arxrtvs, __.- 

Siccius, who was choſen Tribune, on the 
ſame day that he took poſſeſſion of his offite, ; 
cited Romilins, one of the Conſuls of the aſtt 
year, before the People. The Edile Alfienus 
did the ſame in reſpect to Vetutivs, Romilius's 
collegue. Both were fined. | 
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68 Se. TarPEIVUs, A. ATERIUS, Conſuls. 


SECT. III. 


We Tribunes of the People ſollicit the paſſing of the 

Law Terentilla. In conſequence, deputies are at 

length ſent into Greece, to collect ſuch laws as 

they ſhould judge moſt agreeable to the cuſtoms 

and manners of the Romans. On their return, 

ten commiſſioners, under the name of Decemviri, 

are elected to reduce thoſe laws into form. Ap- 

Pius is at the head of them. They prepare ten 

Tables of laws, which after mature examination 

are accepted and confirmed by the People. New 

Decemvirs are choſen, with Appius ſtill at the 

bead of them, to add a ſupplement to thoſe Iaws. 

Two tables are drawn up to be annexed to the 

former ten. The third year the Decemvirs con- 

tinue themſelves in their office, and commit all 

kinds of violence. The Sabines and Aqui take 

the field againſt the Romans: difficulties about 

levying the army. Siccius is killed by order of the 

Decemvirs. Appius endeavours to get poſſeſſion of 

Virginia. Her father, to preſerve her from in- 

famy, is reduced to kill her with his own hand, 

The two armies revolt, and retire firſt to mount 

Aventine, and afterwards to the Sacred Moun- 

tain. The Decemvirs are reduced to quit their 

office, Peace is re-eſtabliſhed. Tribunes of the 

A. R. 300, People are choſen. The new Conſuls paſs laws 

Ant. C. 452. ' highly in favour of the People. Appius is cited to 

ran Iri- ;, fake his trial, and ſent to priſon, where be and 

— 2 pius die. The reſt of the Decemvirs are baniſb- 

licit the ed. The XII Tables of Laws are ratified by the 

paſſing of People in aſſemblies wherein the Conſuls preſide. 
the | 


en SP. TARPEIUS, 
Lots A. ATERIUS, | | 
— 680. HE Romans, as we have ſaid already, 


SE had hardly any fixed and certain Laws, ſo 
32. | that 
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that the Conſuls, and the Senators commiſſioned 2 2 222 


to act as judges either in their ſtead or in con- 
junction with them, were abſolute arbiters of 
the fate of the citizens. Terentillus, a Tribune 
of the People, had propoſed a law ſeveral years 
before, by which it was ordained, that inſtead 
of the arbitrary judgments rendered by the ma- 

iſtrates, laws ſhould be inſtituted to ſerve as 
Jo rules of Right in the commonwealth, as 
well in reſpect to the government and public 
affairs, as the" differences between private per- 
The Tribunes of the People actually in office 
ſollicited the execution of the law Terentilla with 
abundance of force and vivacity. The Senate, 
tired at length with contending, decreed, © That 
“ ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent to the ſeveral 
people deſcended from the Greeks and ſettled 
« in Italy, and alſo to Athens. That after 
e having examined the laws of thoſe countries, 
they ſhould collect ſuch of them as they 
e ſhould judge moſt agreeable to the preſent 
* conſtitution of the Roman commonwealth, 
“ That at their return, the Conſuls ſhould de- 
e liberate with the Senate upon the choice of 
« legiſlators,” of the power to be confided to 
« them, and the time they were to continue in 
« office.” This was immediately put in exe- 
cution. Sp. Poſtumius, Servius Sulpicius, and 
A. Manlius, three perſons of Conſular dignity, 
were appointed deputies. Three galleys were 
fitted out for them at the public expence, of a 
magnificence that might do honour to the Ro- 
man people, 18 
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R. 3ot. 
Ae Nr. P. Cu RIAT Ius. 
SEXT., QuixrII Ius. 


T ua ear was remarkable for a dreadful 
F raged in the chf of Rog and the 
neig ouring co It carried off almoſt all 
the flayes, and hal the citizens, neither the 
* phyſicians, nor their relations, being able to 
aſſiſt them, fg aſſgon as people approached 
the ſick, they were —＋ with the diſtemper. 
It alſo ſwept off a of the magi- 
ſtrates, and amon the reſt Quintilius, one of 
the Conſuls. The plague, which had occali- 
pned the cultivation of the lands ta be negled 
ed, was followed by a famine. 


A.R. 302. Ee Mznznivs. 
Ant.C-45% P. SesTius CAPITOLINUS. 


Ten com- The deputies, ſent to collect the laws of 

| * Greece, were returned from thence, and the 

MR Tribunes preſſed the Senate warmly to proceed 

Decemvi- to the great affair of the laws. The Conſul 

ri, are che- Menenius, to whom this change was very diſ- 

ate. agreeable, but who was afraid to oppoſe it 

| laws into Openly, uſed evaſion, and cauſed it to * r # 
form. ſented, (for a real or pretended illneſs kept him 

at home) that as this great affair was to be 

tranſacted under the next Conſuls, decency, and 

even Juſtice, required, that nothing ſhould be 

done in it, till they were nominated. He was 

in hopes, that the election of Conſuls might 

{ſuſpend that of Decemvirs, which was much 

talked of. The cagerneſs of the Tribunes oc- 


caſioned the haſtening of the aſſemblies for that 


Accordis to Pl, I. 29. came thither from Greece. 1 
t. 1. it was not till the 33 th the authority of Diomſ. Hal 


rear of Rome, that a phyfician is to be preferred. 
purpoſe, 
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ſe. Appius Claudius, whoſe anceſtors 
an been firmly attached to the Senate, 
was elected Conſul, and had T. Genutius for 


= his collegue. 


7 I 
A. R. 302. 
Ant. C. 450, 


That obſtacle being removed, the Senate aſ- 


ſembled, and came to a reſolution, that De- 
cemviri ſhould be elected out of the moſt confi- 
derable Senators, whoſe authority ſhould conti- 
nue for one year, to commence from the day of 
their election: that they ſhould govern the com- 
monwealth with the ſame power as the Conſuls 
then had, and as the Kings were formerly in- 
veſted with, but without any appeal from 


their judgments, which gave them an exor- 


e bitant power; that they ſhould take cogni- 
« gance of all affairs as well public as private; 
<« that all other magiſtrates, and even the Tri- 
« buneſhip, of which the People were ſo jea- 
& Jous, and in which their whole ſtrength con- 
« ſiſted, ſhould be aboliſhed ; and that all per- 
« ſons in office ſhould abdicate their authority.” 
This decree was received with great applauſes 
by the People. The two Conſuls nominated 


for the enſuing year, were the firſt that ſet the 


example of abdicating. An aſſembly was im- 

mediately held by Centuries, in which the new 

magiſtrates were created. | | 
Thus in the three hundred and ſecond year 


from the foundation of the city, the government 


was changed for the ſecond time, and all autho- 
rity transferred from the Conſuls to Decemvirs, 


as it had been from the Kings to the Conſuls: 


but this laſt change was of very ſhort duration. 
It is not eaſy to comprehend, how the Se- 


nate and People could unite in creating ten 


magiſtrates with ſovereign authority, and abo- 


liſhing all other magiſtrates, without any difficul- 


ty or oppoſition ariſing on that head, I am 
8 . 4 | | leſs 
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AF. 302+ Jeſs ſurprized at this on the fide of the People. 

know they had long demanded a Body of 

laws; that they deteſted the name and power of 

the Conſuls; and that therefore they conſented 

to the inſtitution of a new Magiſtracy. I know 

alſo that the Senate, on their Fe. abhorred the 

Tribunes, and flattered themſelves with the hope 

of aboliſhing their power by ſetting up that of 

the Decemvirs, who were all choſen out of their 

order. But, beſides that this hope was without 

any ſolid foundation or probability, did the Se- 

nate perceive no inconvenience, no danger, in 

this new inſtitution ? To appoint ten commiſil- | 

oners out of that auguſt body, in order to their | 

applying themſelves in concert to the intended | 

collection of laws, nothing could be wiſer. But | 

wherefore were all other magiſtrates to be abo- | 

liſhed? Why were theſe to be inveſted with ſo- | 

vereign and (1) unlimited power? Of what uſe | 

could it be to them in preparing a new Body of | 

laws, which were not to be impoſed on the Peo- 

ple by way of force and authority, but to be 

ſubmitted to their judgment, and not to be ac- 

cepted by them, till after long and ſerious ex- 

amination? An annual power, without any li- 

mits, is a great temptation 3 and the Senate, ſo 

full of wiſdom and foreſight as it was, ought to 
have apprehended the conſequences of it. 


(1) There was one limita- for creating of Tribunes ; nor 
tion of their power : that they in the Icilian law, by which 

| ſhould make no alteration in it was made penal to interrupt 
"the law of the Mans Sacer, them in the aſſemblies. 
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Aplus CLAUDIUS, 
T. GENUTIUS, 
N. SESsTIus, &c. Decemviri. 
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A. R. 302. 


Ant. C. 450. 


Tur Drezuvixs created by the People Dionyſ 
for the firſt time, were Appius Claudius and I. 15 5.680 


T. Genutius, who had been nominated Conſuls If. - 


0. 32—34. 


for the year following; P. Seſtius, Conſul for 
the current year; Sp. Poſtumius, Serv. Sulpi- 
cius, A. Manlius, who had been ſent into Greece 
and had brought tack the laws; and T. Ro- 
milius, whom Siccius had cited Lefore the Peo- 
ple, and who had regained their favour by 
changing his ſentiments : the other three were 
C. Julius, L. Veturius, and P. Horatius. All 
theſe Decemvirs were Senators of Conſular dig- 
nity. The Tribunes, Xdiles, Queſtors, and all 
other magiſtrates of antient inſtitution, were 
aboliſhed. 


On the expiration of the year, the Decemvirs a3. 


created for the inſtitution of laws, took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the government, and began to give a 
new form to the commonwealth. Onl y 'one of 
them had the twelve faſces (rods and axes) born 
before him, and the other enſigns of Conſular 
authority. His function was to aſſemble the 


Senate, to cauſe its reſolutions to be put in ex- 


ecution, and to diſcharge the other duties, that 
naturally appertained to the ſupreme magiſtrate. 
The other Decemvirs, to avoid giving the Peo- 


t. C. 449. 


ple any jealouſy of their power, had nothing to 


diſtinguiſh them from the reſt of the citizens, 
except a ſingle Officer, called Accenſus, who 


walked before each of them. The authority of 


him that preſided, continued only a day accord- 


ing to mt after which another took his 3 
..: al 
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74 Ap. CLavy. T. GenvurT. &c. Decemvirs, 


A. R. 303-and to the end of the year they ſucceeded each 
L. O. gd other as preſidents in their turns. 


In the morning, they all went to their tribu- 
nal, where they took cognizance of all contractʒ 
with the commonwealth, and between private 
perſons. They decided diſputes in reſpect to 
affairs as well within doors as without, of people 
in ſubjection to the commonwealth, as well as 
of allies and ſtates, whom there was cauſe to dil. 
truſt, Juſtice was rendered with all poſſible 
exactneſs and equity, and every body departed 

from this tribunal with equal ſatisfaction. 

Nothing was more agreeable than the regard 
they expreſſed for the people's intereſts, and the 
protection, which the meaneſt of them found 
againſt the oppreſſion of the Great: ſo that it 
was generally affirmed in Rome, that there was 
no longer any occaſion for the Tribunes or other 
magiſtrates; ſo much was the wiſdom and mo- 
deration of this new government admired. 
What an happineſs would it be for a ſtate to 
be always governed in this manner! What 
peace, what tranquillity, would the public and 
individuals enjoy ! What conſolation, what glo- 
ry, would ſuch an exerciſe of power be to prin- 
ces and magiſtrates! And how happens it, that 
perſons in authority are fo little ſenſible to ſo re- 
fined, fo ferene an enjoyment? | 

' Amongſt all the Decemvirs, Appius engrol- 
ſed the whole glory of the adminiſtration in the 
judgment of the People, and it might be faid 
in ſome ſenſe, that the whole authority of this 
magiſtracy veſted in him, by the aſcendant he 
had aſſumed over his collegues, and the Peo- 
ple at the ſame time. He had not only found 
the ſecret to diſtinguiſh himſelf peculiarly in 
what he tranſacted in concert with the other 
Decemvirs ; but the mildneſs and _— 

MY wit 


Ae, CE Aup. T. Genvr. &c. Decemvis. 75 
with which he deſcended to the occaſions of the 22 


meaneſt and weakeſt of the citizens, and his „* 


tention in ſaluting and calling them by their 
names, had gained him all hearts. (a) He had 
till then been the declared enemy of the Ple- 
beians. His dif] 22 naturally eruel and vi- 
olent, through the hatred he had conceived for 
them, roſe even to ferocity. But on a ſudden 
he was become another man, and entirely diffe- 
rent from what he had been before : he was 
obliging, humane, popular, and ſolely intent 
upon pleaſing the multitude, and acquiring their 
affection. 

So prudent a conduct made every body reliſh 
the government of the Decemvirs during the 
firſt year, The perfect union that prevailed 
amongſt themſelves, far from being prejudicial 
to particulars, as it too often happens, was at- 
tended with entire equity in regard to all the ci- 
tizens. (Y) But this] Joy was ſhort-lived, and coſt 
dear, as we ſhall ſoon ſee. 
The Decemvirs applied themſelves induſtri- The p. nh 
ouſly during the whole year in preparing their; prepare ten 
Body of Laws, which they extracted partly from —— of 
the Ordinances of the Kings of Rome, and part- 4% 
ly from what had been borrowed from the laws — Fo 
of Greece, which were interpreted for them by be — 
one Hermodorus, (1) a man of great worth, and e 

(a) Repinien totius magi- (1) Strabo ſays, Lib. 14. _ 


ſtratus penes Ap ium erat, that Heraclitus wrote a letter * 8 


favore plebis: adeoque no- to. congratulate this Hermodo- 


vum ſibi ingenium induerat, 
ut plebicola repentè, omniſ- 
que auræ popularis captator 
evaderet, pro truci ſævoque 
inſectatore plebis. Liv. 

5) Læta principia magi- 
N ejus nimis luxuriavere. 

V, 


rus upon his ſhare in compiling _ 


the Roman laws : to which © 
he added, that in a dream he 
had ſeen "all the nations of the 
earth proftrating themſelves 


| before theſe laws after the 


Perſian manner. 


one 


Plin. 1. 34- 
5. 
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303. one of the principal perſons of Epheſus, who, 
having been baniſhed from his country, hap. 


pened at that time to be at Rome. Pliny in- 
forms us, that a ſtatue was erected in honour of 
him in the Forum. When they had compleated 
their work, they cauſed it to be engraved upon 


ten Tables, which they ſubmitted to the judg- 


ment of all the citizens. When they preſented 
them in the aſſembly of the People, who ex- 
pected them with impatience, they ſaid, ** That 
they had laboured, to the utmoſt of their ca- 


* pacity, to make Jaws equally in favour of 


«© Great and Small: but that the reflections and 
«© remarks of a great number of perſons might 
„ much improve them. They therefore ex- 
% horted the citizens to examine each article 
«© maturely in their private capacity; then to 
“ confer together upon them, and to impart to 
e them (the Decemvirs) whatever they ſhould 
* conceive it neceſſary to add or retrench, 
«© (a) That in conſequence, the Roman People 
« would have laws, which they could not fo 
e properly be ſaid to have accepted and con- 
« firmed, as to have dictated and compoſed 
ce themſelves.” i 

They were accordingly long expoſed to the 
view of the public, which had ſufficient leiſure 
to examine them, and to hear the opinions of 
the wiſeſt perſons upon them: the ſure and only 
means of giving laws a fixed and permanent au- 
thority. When there remained nothing farther 
to except againſt, and every body appeared ſatiſ- 
fied, the Senate firſt approved them by a decree. 
They were afterwards carried to the aſſembly, 


(a) Eas leges habiturum fiſſe latas magis, quam tuliſſe 
populum Romanum, quas videri poſſet. Liv. 
conſenſus omnium, non juſ- | 


(called 


—_n, 
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77 


(called Comitia Centuriata) where the People diſ- A. R. 303- 


tributed by Centuries, in the preſence of the 
Pontiffs, Augurs, and other miniſters of divine 
worſhip, who had performed the uſual ceremo- 
nies, had the liberty of giving their ſuffrages. 
Theſe laws, thus ratified by the unanimous con- 
ſent of the whole Roman People, were engra- 
ved upon pillars of braſs, and placed in the moſt 
conſpicuous part of the Forum, (a) Thoſe ta- 
bles, ſays Livy, even in the preſent immenſe 


heap of laws accumulated upon one another, are 


ſill the ſource of all public and private Right. 
As the government of the Decemvirs was 
upon the point of expiring, they propoſed to 
the Senate to deliberate upon what kind of ma- 
giſtracy it was neceſſary to eſtabliſh for the 
future. After hearing many. reaſons. on both 
ſides, they at length agreed with the opinion 
of thoſe who were for creating new Decemvirs, 
and for continuing the adminiſtration of the 
commonwealth in their hands, It was believed 
that ſome laws were ſtill wanting to thoſe which 
had lately been made; that a year had been too 


ſhort a ſpace of time for giving ſo great a work 


its final perfection, and that to put the execution 
of thoſe laws on foot, and to cauſe them to be 
inviolably obſerved by all the world, the inde- 
pendent and ſovereign authority of the ſame ma- 
giſtracy which had prepared them, was requiſite. 
Such was the reſult of ſeveral deliberations which 
was the more generally approved, from the Se- 
nate's ſeeing themſelves ſtill delivered thereby 
from the power of the Tribunes, and the Peo- 


(a) Decem tabularum le- arum ſuper alias acervatarum 


ges perlatæ ſunt: qui nunc legum cumulo, fons omnis 
quoque in hoc immenſo ali- publici privatique eſt juris. 


ple 


C. 449+ 


— 
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78 Av. Cx Aub. T. GENUr. &c. Decemvirs, 
30g. ple from Conſuls, whoſe authority was become 
ns! Almoſt as odions to them as that of Kings. 
New De- When the day of the aſſembly for the election 
cenvirs of new Decemvirs was appointed, the city was 
created. in a much greater and more general ferment 
e than had ever been known upon a like occa- 
Liv. 1. 3. fion. The Senators moſt diſtinguiſhed by their 
c-35—37- age and merit demanded that office, appre- 
hending, no doubt, that if they did not offer 
themſelves, faftious and turbulent perſons might 
be inveſted with it, and occaſion conſiderable 
prejudice to the commonwealth, Appius, who 
fecretly defigned to have himſelf continued, 
ſeeing thoſe great perſons, who had paſſed 
through all dignities, ſo warm in the porfuit of 
This, was ferioufly alarmed at it. The People, 
charmed with his paſt conduct whilft Decemvir, 
openly profeſſed their defire to continue him in 
it, preferably to all others. He at firſt affected 
a repugnance to charging himſelf a ſeeond time 
witty a laborious employment, fo capable of ex- 
citing jealouſy againft him; and to inſpire his 
collegues with the deſign of renouncing it, he 
publicly declared, that as they had diſcharged 
all the duties of good citizens by their aſſiduous 
cares for an whole year, it was juſt to grant 
them repoſe and ſucceſſors. The more difficult 
he appeared, the more he was ſolicited to 
comply with the deſires and wiſhes of the whole 


A. R. 
Ant. C. 


eity. He at length pretended to yield with 


pain and reluctance to the inſtances of the mul- 
titude. He exceeded all his competitors for this 
office in addreſs, artifice, and management. In 
the Forum, he was ſeen ſaluting one, giving his 
Hand to another, and walking erect in the midſt 
of the Duilii and Icilii, thoſe chiefs of the Peo- 
ple, and to uſe the expreſſion, props of the Tri- 
buneſhip, and making his court to the 155 

| tude 
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Ay. CL Aub. T. Ger. &c. Decemvirs. 79 
tade by their means. (a) The more falſe and A. R. 2 7. 
contrary to his character thoſe popular conde- i 
ſcenfions were, the more he affected to multi- | l ; 
ply them; in order, if poſſible, to make them 8 
appear . and ble: but in that he 1 
much deceived himſelf, For his collegues, who 9 
till then had been entirely at his devotion, be- i 
gan to open their eyes, and conceived, that ſuch | | 
| 


abandoned civilities and abject ſubmiſſions were 
2 — <a man naturally proud 
and 

They bos however did not venture to oppoſe his . 
views in a direct manner: they had recourſe to Wl 
a ſtrata which, they imagined, might prove Yi 
ſucceſs This was to chuſe him, as the 
youn amongſt them, to prefide in the aſ- 
ſembly, It was the cuſtom for the preſident to 
name the perſons who aſpired at Offices to be Wl 
filled up. They reckoned by this means to put | bo 
it out of- his to name himſelf, which had 9 
never been _ 8 ere Tribunes of _ 
the People, not w t givin Fd 
2 as a practice repugnant to — r on 
the modeſty neceſſary in public affairs, Weak a 14 
barriers againſt ambition ! Appius accepted the 
offer with joy, and well knew how to turn the 
obſtacles laid in his way into the means of ſuc- 
ceſs. Not contented with cauſing himſelf to be 
elected, he took pains to make the choice of 
the People for the other nine places fall on his 
friends, and to exclude the moſt diſtinguiſhed of 
his competitors, as well as' all his collegues of 
the firſt Decemvirate : and this he alſo effected. 
Accordingly he was created Legiſlator by the 
Centuries of the People, with Q. Fabius Vibu- 


(a) Quants magis falſa erant qua fiebant, tantò plura fa- 
dere. Tacit. Hit. l. 45. 


80 Ap. CLavp. F. VII. &c. Decemyirg, 
A. R. 303. lanus, a perſon illuſtrious by three Conſulſhi 
A 4; reproactable till then, and diſtinguiſhed by 
his merit and zeal for the Ariſtocracy, as well 
as his birth, and the remembranee of the illuſ- 
trious Fabii, of which houſe he was the ſole ſur- 
viving branch. The ſurprizing. change. which 
will ſoon appear in this Decemvir, ſhews with 
(a) what facility the down-hill paths of Vice 
ſometimes enſnare the wiſeſt men. His other 
collegues amongſt the Patricians were M. Cor- 
nelius, M. Servilius, L. Minucius, T. Antoni- 
us, and Manius Rabuleius, all people of little 
merit, but highly attached to his intereſts. But 
what ſtill more ſurprized the Senate, was that 
Appius, forgetting his own glory, and that of 
his anceſtors, was not aſhamed, in order to flat- 
ter the late Tribunes, to whom he had ſold his 
faith, to propoſe three Plebeians for Decemvirs, 
under pretence that it was but juſt ſeme of them 
| ſhould be in that office, to take care of the in- 
tereſts of the People. Accordingly he cauſed. 
Q. Petilius, Czſo Duillius, and Sp, Oppius, to 
be admitted into it : which entirely gained him 
the multitude. 


A. R. zog. Aypivs CLavupivs.. 
Q. FALUSs Visulanus. 
M. Cox NFELIus, &c. Decemviri. 


The year following, on the ides of May, 
according to the cuſtom of thoſe days, the new 
Decemvirs entered upon office; (6) at which 
time ended the part Appius had played the year 
before. He now took off the maſk, and ſhewed (a) 
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(a) Facilis in proclivia vi- (5) Ille finis Appio aliens wan 
tiorum decurſus eſt. Sexec. 44 perſonæ ferendæ fuit. Suo in- denita 
ira, I. 2. c. 1. de vivere ingenio cœpit. Liv. v 


5 himſelf 
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As, Ciavp. F. Visui. &c. Decemvirs. 


himſelf in his real character. (a) True and ſo- 4. R. 204 


Ant. C. 


lid virtues increaſe and acquire ſtrength with 
time: but feigned and aſſumed characters never 
ſupport themſelves lang, and ſoon return ints 
their own nature. 48 
The firſt thing the Decemvirs did, was to 
enter into a ſecret treaty under the moſt dreadful 
oaths, mutually to ſupport each other, and the 
authority of the whole Decemvirate, in all the 
enterprizes which they ſhould think fit, jointly 
or ſeparately; to undertake; not to diveſt them- 
ſelves of the office they had received; to admit 
no perſon beſides themſelves to have any ſhare 
in the government; to enjoy all of them the 
ſame honours, and equal power; to have re- 
coutſe very rarely and only upon extreme ne- 
ceſſity to the Decrees of the Senate, and the Or- 
dinances of the People; and to determine in all 
things, as far as it ſhould be poſſible, only by 
themſelves, Wl Lots 

The firſt day that they ſhewed themſelves in 
their formalities, threw every body into terrof 
and conſternation. They appeared in the Fo- 
rm, each with twelve Lictors before him: 
whereas till then only one of the Decemvirs, and 
before them one of the Conſuls, was attended 
by twelve Lictors; neither did they appear in 
the city with axes, which were the marks of the 
power of life and death. A long file of offi- 
cers, to the number of ſix ſcore, were now ſeen 
walking before them, with their faſces armed 
with axes; which denounced beforehand the vi- 


(a) Nemo poteſt perſonam dicam, ex ſolido enaſcuntur, 
diu ferre. Ficta citd in na- tempore ipſo in majus meli- 
tram ſuam recidunt. Quibus uſque procedunt. Senec. ar 
renitas ſubeſt, quæque, ut ita Clem. J. 1. c. 1 


Vor. II. 8 


olences 


ſtinction were to expect, that ſhould preſume, 
either in the Senate, or the Aſſemblies of the 
People, to drop one word tending to recal the 
remembrance of liberty. That is to ſay, that 
py had given themſelyes ten Kings, or rather 
rants. ; 238 6 
They ſuſtained that character wonderfully in 
their whole conduct. They were almoſt inac- 
ceſſible in their perſons : they ſcarce vouchſafed 
to hear the complaints of ſuch as applied to 
them: they anſwered with an inſolence and 
haughtineſs, that confounded all who had any 
thing to tranſact with them. No kind of juſtice 
was to be had of them. They concerted in pri- 
vate amongft themſelves the judgments they 
rendered in public. If any perſon believed him- 
felf injured by one of the Decemvirs, and ap- 
pealed to another, he was ſure to be treated in 
ch a manner, as gave him cauſe to regret his 
not abiding by his former judgment. Af. 
ter having for ſome time left terror in a man- 
ner equally ſuſpended between the citizens of all 
orders, they at length made the ſtorm fall on 
the People, and the exceſs to which they carried 
their oppreſſions 1s incredible, The report be- 
gan even to ſpread, that they had ſworn amongſt 
themſelves to perpetuate their authority, and 
never to lay it down: which threw the People 
into deſpair, 5 c 
(b) They then began to turn their eyes to- 
wards the Senate, ſeeing no hope of liberty but 
from thoſe, by whom they formerly appre- 


(a) Si quis memorem liber- inde libertatis captare auram, 
tatis vocem, aut in Senatu, unde ſervitutem timendo, in 
aut in Populo, miſiſſet. eum ſtatum remp. addune- 

4 Circumſpectare tum Pa- rant. Liv. 
tritisrum vultus Plebeii, e 


Ap. draus. P. VIB UI. &c. Decemvirs, 


48: 39% olences and cruel execution (a) all without di 
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Ap. CLavy. P. VII. &c. Decemvirs, 84. 
headed being reduced into ſlavery: frivolous fear, 4. 5 8 


which had precipitated the commonwealth into 
ics preſent deplorable condition. The principal 
Senators abhorred and deteſted the Decemvirs, 
but did not love the Plebeians. They were far 
from approving what was done; but they could 
not help thinking and faying, that the People 
n ſuffered no more than they deſerved. Hence 
0. they were not in haſte to aid thoſe who through 
d a blind paſſion for liberty had plunged them- 
ſelves into ſlavery ; and they were not ſorry to 
nd ſee their chains grow every day more heavy; 
ny in hopes that the lively ſenſe of their miſeries 
ice WW might make them deſire the re-eſtabliſhment of 
ri Conſuls, and the antient form of government. 
The Decemvirs in the mean time carried their 
inſolence to the higheſt exceſs: They cauſed 
themſelves to be attended no longer by the Ple- 
beians, as they had done at firſt to gain the Peo- 
ple: it was the young nobility who attached 
themſelves to them, and held it as an honour to 
accompany them as their guard. It is no won- 
der that they ſhould find amongſt the vile po- 
pulace creatures diſpoſed to flatter tyranny, and 
ready to ſacrifice the public gaod to their pri- 
vate intereſts. . But it is juſt matter of ſurprize, 
and moſt ſhocking; that many of the order of 
the Patricians, ſo proud of their nobility and 
riches, ſhould abanden themſelves to the De- 
cemvirs, and join with them in oppreſſing the 
es to: liberty of their country. They were not aſhamed 
y but to become the Miniſters of thoſe Tyrants, who 
ppre· ¶ publickly lorded it with inſupportable haugh- 
tineſs over the commonwealth ; who paid no re- 
gard either to the Senate or People ; and depri- 
ved the citizens of their fortunes, and diſpoſed of 
their lives with impunity. For their licence roſe 
to that pitch. Some were whipped with rods 
- WY like 
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8 Ap, C. Aub. P. VI BUI. &c. Decemvits, 
2 4. like faves, others periſhed by the ax like cri- 
minals: and that cruelty might not be unre- 
warded, they added the confiſcation of eſtates 
to the murder of thoſe who poſſeſſed them. 
(a) Libertiniſm, and the deſire of vile gains, 
were the allurements that had corrupted part of 
the young nobility, and continued them attach- 

ed to the Tyrants. 
Two tables The ides of May approached, when the ma- 
833 - giſtracy of the Decemvirs was of right to ex- 
former ten. Pire. They had prepared two additional tables 
of laws; amongſt which there was one, that 
prohibited the Patricians to ally themſelves by 
marriage with the Plebeians; undoubtedly with 


deſign to prevent the ties of blood and affinity 


from reinſtating peace and union between the 
two orders. There now remained no pretext 
for continuing themſelves in the Decemvirate. 
The ides of May therefore were expected with 
| incredible anxiety and impatience. 
A. R. zog. That day at length arrived. Appius and his 
Ant. C. 447- collegues, in contempt of all the rules and cuſ- 
ug ert. toms of the commonwealth, and even contrary 
ue them-to the laws they had lately paſſed, confirmed 
ſelves in themſelves in the Dictatorſnip by their own au- 
efice, gg thority, without calling an aſſembly, or conſult 
reads — ing either the Senate or People. 
olence. Every thing ſeemed utterly deſperate. No 
Dionyſ. defender of the public liberty appeared, nor any 
"ol -P-684 reſource, either preſent or future, againſt ſo ma- 
PF ny evils. Rome was no longer to be known, 
c.38—42. was no longer Rome, It was become the ſeat 
of Tyranny, and the ſcene of the moſt horrible 


violences. There was no kind of bad treatment 


la) Hac mercede juventus propalam licentiam ſuam mal- 
nobilis corrupta, non modo le, quam omnium libertatem. 
non ire obviam injuriz, ſed Liv. | 


that 


Ar. CLavD. P. Visur, &c. Decemvirs. 
that the Decemvirs did not exerciſe againſt all 
without exception, that ventured to diſapprove 
their conduct; baniſhing ſome under frivolous 
pretexts; putting others to death upon falſe ac- 
cuſations laid againſt them by their own hire- 
lings, of which they made themſelves the abſo- 
lute judges ; confiſcating the eſtates of thoſe they 
condemned to their own uſe, and to that of the 
young nobility, who ſerved them as their guards; 
plundering in that manner the richeſt and beſt 
families, violating ſuch of the wives and maids 


35 
A. R. 305. 
Ant. C. 443. 


as were agreeable to their luſt, and ſparing thoſe 


who oppoſed their brutality no more than ſlaves. 
They carried their madneſs. to ſuch an height, 
that they compelled moſt of the nobility to 
abandon Rome, and 'to fly. for refuge to the 
neighbouring cities of the allies. Hence ſcarce 
any perſons remained in the city, except ſuch 


as were of intelligence with the Tyrants, or did 


not concern themſelves in the leaſt. about the 
of the commonwealth, _ 


The deplorable condition to which Rome was Marui 
reduced, inſpired an unjverſal contempt for her —_— 
in the neighbouring ſtates, who thought it in- Biff) 
famous to remain in ſubjection to a city, whoſe i» ling 
liberty ſubſiſted no longer. They believed the he rope. 


occaſion favourable for avenging their paſt de- 
feats, and for making themſelves amends for 
the loſſes they had ſuſtained. With theſe hopes, 
they raiſed great armies, and prepared to attack 
Rome. The Sabines, on the one fide, diſperſed 


themſelves over the frontiers of the State, and 


after: having made a great booty, and ſhed 
abundance of blood in the country, encamped 
before Eretum, a ſmall city upon the Tiber 


Æqui on the other fide entered the country of 


G 3 


about ſix or ſeven from Rome. The 


Ap. CLaup. P. Visur.. &c. Decemvirs. 
Tuſculum, ravaged a great part of it, and poſt · 
ed themſelves near by rod * 1 
This neus put the Decemvirs into a great 
conſternation, who in their dread of two wars 
ſaw themſelves under the neceſſity of aſſem- 
bling the Senate. They were not ignorant of 
the ſtorm they had to experience, and the re- 
proaches that would be made them for being 
the ſole cauſe of the ravages of the country, and 
of all the misfortunes that threatened the Com- 
monwealth. They foreſaw that advantage would 
be taken of the occaſion for attempting to di- 
_ veſt them of their power, if they did not op- 
poſe ſuch attacks with vigour, and make an ex- 
ample of all who ſhould preſume to enter the 
lifts againſt them. It was however neceſſary 
for them to reſolve to aſſemble the Senate, 
When the herald made proclamation to that ef- 
fect in the Forum, the multitude were entirely 
aſtoniſhed, becauſe that cuſtom had been diſcon- 
tinued from the ſecond year of the Decemvirate. 
They faid to each other, that they were obliged 
to the enemy for ſeeing any trace of their anti- 
ent cuſtoms and liberty in the city, As no Se- 
nator appeared on the herald's ſummons, the 
People at firſt thought it a ſign that they did 
not acknowledge the authority of the Decemvirs, 
and reſolved to act in the ſame manner on their 
fide, by taking no notice of the ſummons, 
when they ſhould think fit to make the levies. 
The Decemvirs ſent their officers round to the 
houſes of the Senators ; but upon being inform- 
ed that they were almoſt all of them in the 
country, they deferred the aſſembly till the 
next day. tt ep ; | ; 

It was more numerous than had been expect- 
ed, which exceedingly afflicted the People, who 
conſidered that conduct as abandoning 2 
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| Senators acted with too much ſubmiſſion in a-. 


ſembling, they however ſpoke with abundance 
of reſolution. After Appius had declared, that 
the Sabines and Equi were in arms againſt the 


Roman People, that it was neceſſary to take the 


field againſt them, and that the approach of the 
enemy would admit of no delays ; L. Valerius 
Potitus, without giving him time to conclude, 
roſe up to ſpeak out of his turn. When Appius 
would have prevented him, by telling him thar 
he ſhould be heard in his turn: The queſtion is 
not to anſwer you, replied Valerius. I have other 
things of greater importance, and more neceſſary, 


to propoſe to the Senate, concerning your intrigues, 


and the conſpiracy which you have formed againſt 
the State. Remember, Appius, I am a Senator, 
and that my name is Valerius. But rightly per- 
ceiying that no juſtice was to be expected either 
from him or moſt of his collegues: I it to you 


only that I addreſs myſelf, continued he, ſpeak- 


ing to Q. Fabius Vibulanus, you v have bo- 
noured us with three Conſulſtipt. If you bave 
ſtill the ſame zeal and the ſame juſt intentions whith 
we have experienced heretofore, exert yourſelf now, 
and deliver us from the oppreſſion under which wwe 
We whole Senate fix their eyes upon you 
as on their only hope. The diſpoſition of Fabius 
was rather light and inconſtant in good, than 
hardened and tenaciaus in ill. So unexpected 
an apoſtrophe confounded him. Characters of 
this king, which are neither bad nor malignant 
in themſelves, often ſuffer themſelves to be 
drawn in to ſhare in the greateſt crimes by the 


force of bad example, for want of ſufficient | 


conſtancy in what is good. The collegues of 
Fabius crouded about him to prevent him from 
replying, and a great tumult aroſe, But M. Ho- 

TY Mn — 
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and betraying the cauſe of the public. If the AR. - 


4 
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A. R. 30g. ratius Barbatus riſing up ſoon after, cauſed ſi- | 
Fro. . Jence to be made. He was the grandſon of | 
| that Horatius, who, after having ſignalized 
himſelf in the expulſion of the Kings, had been 

made Conſul with Valerius Publicola. We are 6 

told, ſaid he, of wars abroad, and enemies rea- 

dy to attack us. Have we then either a more . 
formidable war than that made on us in the” 6 

heart of the ſtate and city, or more declared ene- c 

mies than theſe ten Tarquins, who under the maſk 

of Legiſlators, bave ſubverted all our laws, and c 

« 

c 

0 

6 


uſurped a tyrannical power, in which they pretend 
to perpetuate themſelves, even in defiance of the 
commonwealth. Have they forgot, that it was 
under the Valerii and Horatii the Kings were ex- 
pelled from Rome ? Do they believe the name of 
King to have been the ſole objef# of their purſiut ? 
Do wwe not give it to Jupiter? Do wwe not call Ro- 7 
mulus our founder by that title? Do wwe not uſe it fi 
every day in our ſacrifices and rites of religion ? h 
What we armed againſt, what we abborred, in 1 
Kings, was, their pride, their violence, and their 
 #buſe of an authority, legitimate in itſelf, but I 
which they made to degenerate into tyranny. And u 
what we could not ſuffer either in a King, or bis fi 
ion, ſhall we now bear in private perſons without cc 
title, without power, and void of all. authority, * 
though they Jul projime to retain the marks of it. $6 


This diſcourſe put the Decemvirs into a fury. 60 
However, as Appius did not yet ſee in what Fs 
manner the affair would terminate, he contented 60 


- himſelf with venting ſome reproaches not very 6c 
exceſſive, and with complaining, that they de- $6 
_ parted 1mproperly from the matter in delibe- I 


On. | vis 0 
Claudius, his uncle, notwithſtanding perſiſted in 50 


ſpeaking upon the ſame ſubject, nobody through 5 
feſpect venturing to interrupt him; but he treated 


it 


Ae. CL AUp. P. Visui. &c. Decemvirs, 89 
it in a mild and pathetic manner, employing 4. — 305, 
rather entreaties than reproach. <** He conjured * ©, 447+ 
| « him by the manes of his brother Appius, the 
| ce — father, to conſider rather the ſtrict 
| « and natural tie by which he was bound to 
« the country that gave him birth, than the 
c unjuſt compact he had entered into with his 
| « collegues. That it was more for his own ſake 
<« than that of the commonwealth he made him 
i « that requeſt. That the commonwealth either 
[ «+ by fair or foul means could reduce them to 
; 6 reaſon. That one could not tell, where dif- 
. « putes carried to extremity, like this; might 
$ « end: but that the conſequences it might have, 
f 
? 


« made him tremble for Appius.“ He con- 
cluded with ſaying, It was his opinion, that 
the Senate ought not to paſs any decree.” 
- That was declaring openly enough, that he con- 


t ſidered the Decemvirs as private perſons, who 
F had no right to aſſemble the Senate, Many 
1 were of the ſame opinion. 

r Cornelius Maluginenſis, brother to one of the 


1 Decemvirs, ſup + rt their intereſt ſtrongly, 
d under pretence of the good of the public. He 
is ſaid, 4 That he was ſurprized to ſee ſo many 
it « wiſe and prudent perſons depart from the 
, te point as they did on the preſent occaſion. 
. 6 That what Valerius and Horatius pretended 
7 in reſpect to the expiration of the power of 
at $5 the Decemvirs at the ides of May, was 
d * not without foundation, and merited the 


* «© mature examination of the Senate at their lei- 
e- ** ſure: but as the enemy were almoſt at the 
e- gates of Rome, it was neceſſary, previouſly _ 


to all things, to levy the army, and order 
in e the Decemvirs to march immediately againſt 
h them.” T his Opinion occaſioned a great tu- 
d 1 


; mult : 
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A. R. 305- mult : but as it was ſupported by the young Se- 
lun c. aan nators, it paſſed by plurality of voices; which 
was all the Decemvirs wanted. | 
Armed with this decree, they made the levy 
without oppoſition, and ſet out directly, ſome 
againſt the Sabines, and others againſt the . 
qui. Appius was left at Rome with Sp. Op- 
pius: for the rudeſt attacks were expected 
there, and he was well qualified to ſuſtain 
them. 


The Roman armies were beaten on both ſides, 


through the behaviour of the ſoldiers, who choſe 
rather to ſuffer the ſhame of being defeated, 
than acquire the honour of victory for leaders 
whom they abhorred and deteſted. What paſ- 
fed was rather concerted flights than battles, 
The loſs was greateſt in the country of the .- 
qui. The enemy took the camp; and the Ro- 
mans, deprived of every thing, happily found 
at Tuſculum an open aſylum, and immediate 
aid from faithful and generous allies. 
When this news came to Rome, it occaſioned 
great alarm, and gave ſome ſuſpence to do- 
meſtic diviſions. Appius and his collegue took 
all the neceſſary precautions for the ſafety of the 
city, and ſent new troops to the two armies, 
with orders to march againſt the enemy, to 
prevent them from having any thoughts of at- 
racking Rome, l RIF: 
Two enormous actions, of a very different 
-nature, but equally criminal, made way for 
great events, and haſtened the ruin of 'the De- 
cemvirs. The one happened in the camp, and 
the other in the city, ins | 


Siccius is 
x:urdered 


by order of L. Siccius, the famous Plebeian, who had 
the Decem- diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much by his valour, 
| Liv. I. z. Vas at that time in the army which had = 
„ N ent 
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ſent againſt the Sabines. (1) The Decemvirs A. R. 365, 
who commanded it were informed that Siccius . 


often talked with his companions upon the pre- 
ſent diviſions, that he ſpoke very boldly againſt 
the Decemvirs, and ſaid that the only remedy 
for the preſent misfortunes of the commonwealth 
was to reinſtate the Tribunes of the People. 
Theſe diſcourſes gave them offence, and the 
more, as that officer was in great credit. They 
reſolved therefore to rid themſelves of him; and 
for that purpoſe, having given him a commiſſi- 
on to execute with a ſmall detatchment, they 
ſecretly ordered the ſoldiers of the party, who 
were devoted to their intereſt, to aſſaſſinate him 
in the firſt convenient place they ſhould find, 
The order was executed. Siccius ſold his life 
dear, As he was vigorous and robuſt, he kil- 
led ſeveral of thoſe who attacked him, but was 
at length overpowered by numbers. That brave 
warrior, who had returned victorious from ſo 
many battles, periſhed at laſt by the hands of 
ſome traitors, whom the Decemvirs had armed 
22 him, At their return, they gave out, 

t they had fallen into an ambuſcade, and that 
Siccius, after having defended himſelf a great 
while, and killed many of the enemies, had 
been killed himſelf with ſome of his ſoldiers. 


(1) He had been ſent thither the Sabines. Inſtructed by Ap- 

Appius from Rome. Appius pius, they received him with 

ng informed that be talked. ied marks of 77 , and 
highly againfl the Decemwirs, his adviſing them far 
ſent on him under pretence of 22 to remove their 
conſulting bim concerning af, cam into the enemy's country, 
fairs * the army; pry | 2 they took that opportunity to rid 
tending to be highly pleaſed with themſelves of him, and ſent 
bis counſels, ſent him in quali- him to mark it out with the 
ty of Legatus, /ieutenant-gene: detachment f 2 by 

was killed. 


ral,to ai be Decemvirs that *wham be 
0 the army againſt 
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This news gave the whole army great grief: for 
he was generally eſteemed and beloved. A co- 
hort was detached by the permiſſion of the De- 
cemvirs, to bury the dead: but when it arrived 
at the place, they were amazed to find them 
with their arms and habits on, and that they 
had not been ſtripped of their ſpoils. On ex- 
amining on all fides, no traces were found ei- 


ther of men or horſes, except in the defile 


through which the Romans had paſſed ; and 
what was ſtill the proof, there were none 
but Romans amongſt the dead. They therefore 
concluded abſolutely, and the thing was evident, 


that Siccius had not been killed by the enemy, 


but by his own troops. 

When they had buried the reſt, they took up 
the body of Siccius, and carried it to the camp. 
'The grief and indignation of the army was in- 
conceivable. After they had rendered him all 
the honours of war, juſtice was demanded 


_ againſt the murderers, and the troops were for 


having them tried and executed immediately, 


according to martial law. The Decemvirs had 


Appius er- 


aravours to 


29/e/: bin- aſperated the ſoldiers, 


Kelf of Vir 


ginia. Her 


father is 


reduced to 
kill her, ta 


preſerve 
her from 


1 


I. 12. c. 86, 
o7,” 


made them diſappear, and under pretence that 


all perſons ſhould be at liberty to accuſe them at 
Rome, they deferred judgment in the 
affair. This murder of Siccius exceedingly ex- 
gand prepared them alrea- 


dy for a revolt. 


Another murder ſtill more deplorable, com- 


mitted in the city, gave the laſt blow to the 
Decemvirate. L. Virginius, of a Plebeian fa- 
mily, had a daughter about fifteen years of age: 
ſhe had. been promiſed in marriage to Icilius, 
who -had formerly been Tribune, and was at 


. c.44—49. that time the greateſt beauty in Rome. She had 
Diod. Sic. 


loſt her mother, and was under the tuition of 
goyerneſſes, who took care of her education, 


Appius, 
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Appius, ho faw her by chance; was ſtruck 4. R. 306 
= her exquiſite beauty, and thought of no- 1 


thing from thenceforth but the means of grati- 
fying his criminal deſires. He employed all 
the methods to tempt her, that a violent paſſion 
could ſuggeſt; but (a) ſtill found in the invinci- 
ble chaſtity of Virginia a reſiſtance of proof 
againſt all his attacks and endeavours. When 
he ſaw that her ſevere modeſty left him no 
hopes of ſeducing her, he had recourſe to vio- 
lence. He ſuborned one of his clients, named 
M. Claudius, and perfectly inſtructed him how 
to act. This creature of his was bold and front- 
leſs, and one of thoſe kind of people, who in- 
troduce themſelves into the confidence of the 
Great only by a criminal complacency for their 
pleaſures. The infamous miniſter of the De- 
cemvir's debauches, meeting Virginia as ſhe 
was going with her governeſs to the public 
ſchools in the Forum, ſtopped her, and claim- 
ing her as his ſlave, bade her follow him, or he 
would oblige her to do fo by force. Virginia, 
in amazement and trembling with fear, did not 
know what he meant; and her governefs raiſed 
a great cry, and implored the affiftance of the 
People. The names of Virginius her father, 
and Icilius her intended huſband, were heard on 
all ſides. Relations and friends ran to join 
her, and the moſt indifferent were moved with 
the ſight. This ſecured her againſt violence. 
Claudius, aſſuming a milder tone, ſaid, there 
was no occaſion for ſo much ſtir : that he had 
no deſign to employ violence, but ſolely the 


uſual methods of juſtice 3 and immediately cited 


(a) Poſtquam omnia pu- crudelem ſuperbamque vim 


dore ſepta animadverterat, ad animum convertit. Liv. 


Virginia 


/ 


94 Ap. C Aub. F. Visur. &c. Decetnvirs, 
A. R. 305. Virginia before the magiſtrate, whither ſhe fol- 
2 —— him by the advice of her relations. 

When they came to Appius's tribunal, the 
claimant repeated his well known tale to the 
judge, with whom it had been concerted. He 

ſaid, that Virginia was born in his houſe of one 

of his ſlaves, from whence ſhe had been ſtolen 

by her mother and carried to bs peg wife, 

who being barren, through grief to ſee her- 

ſelf without children, had this girl to 

be her daughter, and had brought her up as ſuch 

in her houſe. That he had inconteſtable proofs 

of the fact, againſt the evidence of which, Vir- 

| ginius himſelf, who had ſo much intereſt in the 
i affair, could have nothing to object. He con- 
| cluded with demanding, as the abſence of Vir- 

IP ginius prevented the matter from being finally 
adjudged, that it ſhould be decreed provi- 
ſionally, that the ſlave ſhould follow her maſter. 
An expreſs law, paſſed by the Decemvirs 
themſelves, decided the caſe in favour of Vir- 
ginia. (a) It declared, That if a perſon en- 
| «« joying their liberty ſhould be claimed as a 
| „ ſlave, ſuch perſon ſhould continue at liberty 
| « till a definitive judgment in the caſe.” Nu- 
mitorius, Virginia's uncle, alledged this equita- 
ble law in vain. In vain did he repreſent, that 
as Virginius was abſent in the ſervice of the 
” commonwealth, it was but juſt the judgment 
þ ſhould be ſuſpended, till he could appear to de- 
| fend his daughter in perſon. MEN 
| Appius, before C paſſed ſentence, faid, 
% That the law which had been cited was a 
proof of his zeal for the defence of liberty. 
« That if the father were preſent, the maid 


(a) Ut ſi quis & libertate in tor vindicias ſecundum liber- 
ſervitutem aſſereretur, Prz- tatem daret. 


* might 
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« might be put into his hands without difficul- 4. R. 30g. 


« ty ; and therefore that it was neceſſary he 
« ſhould be ſent for aſſoon as poſſible, In the 
« mean time, he decreed, that ſhe ſhould be 
« put into the hands of Claudius, who ſhould 
« give good ſecurity to produce her, when the 
6c cher arrived.” | H | 
This ſentence of Appius was followed by the 
tears and cries of Virginia, and the women that 
accompanied her, All who were preſent at this 
trial trembled with horror and indignation, but 
no body ventured to explain themſelyes openly. 
Icilius, raiſing great cries, advanced through the 
croud to defend Virginia. The Liar, ſaying 
the judge had paſſed ſentence, oppoſed and 
thruſt him back roughly. (a) So injurious a 
treatment would have enraged the moſt mode- 
rate. Icilius, who was naturally warm and vi- 
olent, did not ſuffer it patiently. You muſt re- 
move me from hence, Appius, ſaid he, with the 


ſword, if you would ſtifle the knowledge of your 


Ant. C. 447. 


infamous deſign. I am io marry this maid, but 


to marry her chaſte and a virgin. Therefore aſſem- 
ble, if you pleaſe, all your own Liftors, and theſe 
of your collegues, and bid them make ready their 
rods and axes : but the wife of Icilius ſhall not 
ſtay out of ber father's houſe. Though you and 


your collegues have deprived the People of their Tri- | 


(a) Placidum quoque in- 
genium tam atrox injuria ac- 
cendifſet. Ferro hinc tibi ſum- 
movendus ſum, Appi, inquit, 
ut tacitum feras, quad celari 
vis. Virginem ego hane ſum 
ducturus, nuptam pudicamgue 
babiturus. Proi nde omnes col- 
legarum guogue Lictores convo- 
ca, expediri wirgas & ſecur:s 
jube : non manebit extra do- 


mum patris ſponſa Icilii. Non, 
fe tribunitium auxilium & 
pro vocationem Plebi Romanæ, 
duas arces libertatis tuendæ, 
ademiſtis, ideo in liberos gu- 
gue noſtros 7% ee regnum 


wveſtre libidini datum eft. Sæ- 


vibe in tergum, & incervices. 


noſtros: pudicitia ſaltem in 
tuo fit. | 


 bunes 
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4, hob - bunes and appeals, the two ſupports of their liber- 
_ H7" % do not imagine that you have an abſolute power 
to treat our wives and children according to the 
diftates of your Inſt. Rage, tyrannize, if you 
will, over our perſons ; but let chaſtity and inno- 
cence at leaſt be exempt from your violence. Ici- 
lius added ſeveral — circumſtances of equal 
force, and concluded with proteſting, that (a) as 
long as he had life he ſhould retain the courage 
and conftancy, with which a juſt and chaſte 
paſſion for the defence of his wife's liberty ought 
to inſpire him. | 
The whole multitude were in great emotion, 
and ready to proceed to the utmoſt extremities. 
Appius, who perceived it, and did not expect 
ſo much reſiſtance, was obliged to give way to 
it. He ſaid, © He perceived, that Icilius, ſtill 
< full of the pride and violence of the Tribune, 
«© ſought only to excite * — : that for the 
“ preſent he would not ſupply him with occa- 
«< ſion. That in reſpect wat Virginius's abſence, 
„his quality of cher, and 10 in favour of 
* the common cauſe of liberty, he was ſatisfied 
«© to defer judgment till next day. But that if 
* Virginius did not appear, he now gave 
„warning to lcilius, and all ſuch ſeditious wh 
„ perſons, that he ſhould proceed in the fac 
<< caſe, and that his own Lictors, without his he 
4 having recourſe to thoſe of his collegues, het 
« would ſuffice for chaſtiſing the inſolence of im 
« the turbulent and refractory.“ After having pat 
continued ſitting ſome time, that he might not dat 
ſeem to have come thither ſolely on account of of 
this affair, as nothing farther offered, he roſe, dat 


(a) Me vindicantem ſponſam in libertatem, vita citids de- an 
ſeret, quam fides. bay 
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The firſt thing he did after he entered his houſe, 


to ſuffer Virginius to leave it, and even to keep 
him confined under a good guard. The courier 
was diſpatched immediately: but was too late 
by ſome hours. The affair of Virginia no 
ſooner made a noiſe, than Icilius's brother and 
Numitorius's ſon, two active young men, full 
of ardor and good-will, took horſe, and riding 
hard had arrived in very good time at the 
camp. Virginius had got leave to be abſent, 
and was ſet out when Appius's courier arrived, 
For his greater ſecurity, he took the by- road 
to Rome. RT. 

The news of Virginius's arrival conſiderably 
embarraſſed the Decemvir, but did not extin- 
guiſh his paſſion. The next day early in the 
morning Virginius repaired to the Forum with 
his daughter. It was impoſſible to behold her, 
without being ſenſibly moved. The fad and 
neglected air with which ſhe appeared, her 
mournful and dejected looks, her eyes heavy 
and ſtreaming with tears, and the rays of beauty 
which however broke through that cloud of 
ſadneſs, made powerful impreſſions upon all 


her, held out his thands to the citizens, and 
implored their aid, repreſenting to them in a 
pathetic manner his own misfortune, and the 
danger to which themſelves were upon the point 
of being expoſed in reſpect to their wives and 
daughters. Icilius ſaid as much on his ſide. 

In the mean time Appius arrived, and with 
an aſſured and menacing air aſcended his tri- 
bunal. To prevent all reſiſtance, he had cau- 
{cd the troops under his command to march 

Vor. II. "i | down 


and returned home, much mortified with what > Re 3 


was to write to his collegues in the camp not 


hearts. Her father, weeping ſtill more than 


og. 
447. 
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down from the Capitol, and take poſſeſſion of 
the Forum. The whole city were in expecta. 
tion of hearing the ſentence about to be paſſed. 
Claudius complained of not —_ had juſtice 
done him the evening before, and repeated in 


few words the proofs, upon which he founded 


his claim. The father of the maid and the reſt 
of her relations, refuted with ſolid and unan- 


| ſwerable reaſons the pretended impoſture of Vir- 


ginia's birth. The judge, who was no longer 
maſter of himſelf, without hearkening farther to 


her defenders, pronounced Virginia the proper. 


ty of Claudius. Upon hearing that ſentence, 
all that were preſent lifted up their hands to 
heaven, and raiſed a great outcry, that expreſſed 
their grief and indignation. Appius, tranſported 
with rage and fury, ſaid ; that he well knew, 
there were many factious and ſeditious perſons 
in the croud, who ſought only to excite tumults: 
that they would do well to remain quiet, other- 
wiſe the troops which he had expreſsly cauſed 
to come thither well knew how to make them. 


He then ordered the Lictor to remove the Peo- 
ple, and make way for Claudius to take his 


ſlave. The whole multitude were awed and 


withdrew, and the unhappy Virginia was upon 


the point of being the prey of her raviſher. 
Her father then, conſulting only his deſpair, 


immediately formed within himſelf a dreadful 


reſolution. He deſired Appius to favour him 
ſo far as to ſuffer him to aſk the nurſe ſome 
queſtions in private before his daughter, in order 
to aſſure himſelf by her anſwers concerning the 
truth of the fact, and thereby conſole himſelf 
for the ſentence that had juſt been paſſed. That 


favour was granted him without difficulty. The 


croud made way for him to paſs. He took his 
daughter and her nurſe aſide, and RS 


oe 
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f them towards a butcher's ſhop. There ſnatching * 305. 
: up a knife, By tbis only means in my power, my ""Y 
. WW ir child, faid he, I defend tby honour and li- 
eue; and plunged it into her heart. Then 
r drawing out the bloody knife, he cried to Ap- 
n pius, Nitb this innocent blood, Appius, I devote 
thy bead to the infernal Gods. 3 
1 An horrid noiſe immediately enſued. Vir- 
ginius, all covered with his daughter's, blood, 
and holding the knife ſtill ſmoking in his hand, 
ran like a madman on all ſides of the Forum, 
animating the citizens to recover their liberty. 
He afterwards opened himſelf a way with the 
favour of the multitude to the gates of the city, 
where he mounted an horſe that waited for him, 
and rode directly towards the camp. A troop 
of Plebeians to the number of four hundred fol- 
lowed him cloſe. F 
Icilius, Virginia's intended huſband, and Nu- 
mitorius her uncle, continued with her body, 
deploring the guilt of Appius, the fatal beauty 
of Virginia, and the cruel neceſſity to which her 
father had been reduced. The (a) women cried 
out with tears: 1s this the reward of chaſtity ? Is 
i to ſatiate the brutality of an infamous Decemvir, 
that we. bring our children into the world ? adding 


o 


a thouſand other ccf. complaints, ſuch as 
Frick which is more lively and tender in their 
ex, generally inſpires them with on the like oc- 
caſions. The men, and eſpecially Icilius, re- 
ſerving their whole indignation for the injuries 
that affected their country, expreſſed themſelves 


only againſt the tyranny and oppreſſion. of the 


(a) Sequentes clamitant bris dolor, quo eſt meœſtior 
matronze,” Eamne liberorum imbecillo animo, eo miſera- 
trocreaudorum conditionemP ea bilia magis querentibus ſubs 
fudicitiee praemia ee? eete - jicit. Liv. F 
12que, quæ in tali re mulie- 


H 2 : People, 
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dee 305. People, who had been deprived of the two 
c firmeſt fopports of liberty, their Tribunes and 
Appeals. The multitude was in the higheſt 
_ ferment, as well through. the enormity of the 
crime, 'as the _ of recovering their liberty. 
Appius, appriz of theſe emotions, ſent his 
Lictors to ſeize Icilius, and carry him to priſon, 
But the latter had already : around him, not on- 
ly a. mutinous Populace, but two illuſtrious 
chicks, who came at that inſtant ro put them- 
ſelves'at the head gt the multitude : theſe were 
Valerius and Horatius. The Decemvir, ſeing 
that he was not q came in” perſon, at 


rendet by a 57 young Patricians, to ani- 
5 


mate the Lictors by his preſence and that aid. 
The Pepple fell upon them, broke their faſces, 
and made uſc of them a ſt themſelves. Ap- 
pius, apprehending for his'6wn life, withdrew, 
and ſummoned aſſembly of the People. 
That was a great Hopradence Horatius and Va- 
lerius followed hinithither,” and ſeizing the other 
fide of the Forum,” they ſet the body of Virgi- 
nia on an high place, from whence it might be 
ſeen by every body; and having drawn thither 
2 great part of the People, they made the 

_ ſtrongeſt invectives 9 Appius, and thoſe 
that favoured the Decemvirate. This part of the 
citizens, whether out of reſ & for the illuſtri- 
dus perſons who ſpoke to them, or compaſſion 
for her whoſe beauty had been attended with 
ſuch dire misfortunes, or the hopes that were 
given them of re-inſtating the commonwealth in 
its former condition, became ſo much ſuperior 
to the faction of the Decemvirs, that except a 
very ſmall number that ſtill adhered to them, 
all the reſt abandoned them. Appius, terrified 
with that deſertion, was obliged to leave the 
"ny with his head covered | in his robe, and 
1 eſcape 
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eſcape to a neighbouring houſe. That precau- — 


tion was neceſſary, and if he had not withdrawn 
in time, he was in danger of experiencing the 
People's revenge, and ſuffering the puniſhment 
he deſerved. Valerius and his party obſerved 


po longer any meaſures, and by their warm de- 


clamations againſt the Decemvirate, fully de- 
termined ſuch as till then remained irreſolute. 


But nothing augmented their hatred more 


againſt the Decemvirs, than the pompous man- 


ner in which Virginia's relations celebrated her 


funeral. Her body was laid on high in the 
Forum upon a magnificent bed, ſo that every 
body might ſee it, and carried in a kind of 
triumph through the whole city. The Roman 
matrons and virgins came out of their houſes to 
meet it; ſome threw flowers and wreaths upon 


the bed, ſome their girdles and bracelets, and 


others the ornaments of their heads. Nothing 
that could adorn her obſequies was omitted. 
Such was the ſituation of Rome, when Virgi- 
nius arrived at the camp of Algidus. He ſoon ex- 
cited a greater tumult there, than he had left in 
the city. For beſides that the troop of almoſt four 


hundred citizens who accompanied him, made 


his arrival remarkable, the knife, which he held 
in his hand, and the blood with which he was 
covered, drew on him the eyes of the whole ar- 
my. Whilſt every body aſked him what had 
happened, he continued ſilent for ſome time, 


and anſwered only with his tears. When he 


recovered himſelf a little, and ſilence had been 
made, he related from firſt to laſt all that had 
happened in the city. Then raiſing his hands 
towards heaven, and addreſſing himſelf to the 


ſoldiers, he implored them, Not to impute 


* a crime to him of which Appius was the ſole 


* author, nor to conſider him as a parricide 
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A.R. 395-<< and the murderer of his daughter. He ad- 
2 ded, that the life of Virginia would have 
«© been dearer to him than his own, if, in pre- 
« ſerving it, ſhe could have preſerved her li- 
* berty and honour : but that, ſeeing her upon 
&« the point of being dragged away as a ſlave, 
« to ſatiate the Decemvir*s luſt, he believed it 
tc better to loſe his child by death, than infa- 
my; and that pity and tenderneſs for her had 
« made him ſeem to become cruel. That he 
« would not have ſurvived his daughter, if he 
* had not hoped, that his fellow-ſoldiers would 
« affiſt him in avenging her death. That they 
<« alſo had daughters, ſiſters, and wives. That 
<« the Juſt of Appius had not expired with his 
% daughter, but would become ſtill more out- 
« rageous, the longer it was ſuffered with im- 
« punity, That his misfortune warned them 
« to guard againſt the like injuries. That as 
&« for him, he had loſt his wife; that his daugh- 
<< ter, as ſhe could preſerve her honour only by 
<« the loſs of her life, had ſuffered an unhappy, 
« but an honeſt death. That he had no longer 
« any thing to fear for his family from the bru- 
« tality of Appius: that as to the violence he „ 
© might exerciſe upon his perſon, he well knew 
« how to deliver himſelf from it with the ſame 
< courage as he had his daughter. That it was 
« for them to provide for the ſafety of their 
& honour, lives, liberty, and thoſe of their 
« children.” | 
Theſe complaints of Virginius were followed 
with the acclamations of the whole multitude. 
The ſoldiers with one voice aſſured him, they 
would avenge his grief and their own liberty. 
At the ſame time a report from Rome ſpread, 
that the affairs of the Decemvirs were entirely 
ruined there, and that Appius himſelf, after 
. 1 ; having 
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having eſcaped the hands of the populace with 4. R. 305: 
ate, had fled, and was retired into baniſh- — 
ment: and this rumour, mingled with truth and 
falſhood, finally determined the army to revolt. 
To arms was the univerſal cry: the ſtandards. 
were pulled up, and the troops took the route 
of Rome, The Decemvirs, terrified with what 
they ſaw, and the accounts of what had paſſed 
in the city, ran to all ſides of the camp to ap- 
peaſe the tumult, If they ſpoke mildly, no re: 
gard was had to them, and the troops gave no 
ear to what they ſaid: if they aſſumed a tone of 
authority, the ſoldiers anſwered, that they had 
their arms in their hands, and knew how to uſe 
them. | 

Accordingly they marched directly to Rome, 
paſſed peaceably through the city, and poſted 
themſelves upon mount Aventine. In their way 
they exhorted the citizens to. recover their liber- 
ty, and to create Tribunes of the People : but 
they uſed no violence, nor any menaces. The 
Decemvir Sp. Oppius aſſembled the Senate. 
Their unanimous opinion was, that in the pre- 
ſent conjuncture gentle meaſures only were to be 
uſed, as the Decemvirs themſelves had given 
occaſion for theſe commotions. Sp. Tarpeius, 
C. Iulius, and P. Sulpicius, three perſons of 
Conſular dignity, were deputed to the ſoldiers, 
to demand in the name of the Senate, by whoſe 
orders they had abandoned the camp, and what 
they intended, by ſeizing the Aventine in arms. 
They were not at a loſs for the anſwer they had 
to make : but, as they had not yet nominated 
a chief, nobody ventured to take it upon him- 
ſelf, nor to incur the reſentment and riſque with 
which it might be attended. The whole af- 
kmbly cried out confuſedly, that they might 

£3 INS . 
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A. R. 395 ſend Valerius and Horatius to them, and that 
they would give them their anſwer. 
When the deputies were withdrawn, Virgi- 
nius repreſented to the ſoldiers, *© That they 
« had juſt before been at a loſs in a matter of 
«* no great difficulty, only from their being a 
* multitude without a chief, a body without a 
« head, That they had given a wiſe anſwer ; 
c but one that was rather the effect of chance 
cc than of a reſolution concerted in common 
« amongſt them. That it was his opinion, 
« they would do well to elect ten perſons to 
&« command in chief, who might be called Mi- 
&« litary Tribunes, a name ſuitable enough to an 
« office created by the ſoldiers.” As they no- 
minated him firſt : Reſerve, ſaid he, theſe marks 
of efteem and affection for me till a more conveni- 
| ent occaſion, No dignity can be agreeable to me 
q whilſt my daughter is unrevenged ; and at a time 
of trouble like that wherein the commonwealth is at 
preſent, it is not prudent, in my opinion, to confer 
offices upon perſons moſt expoſed to the hatred of ad. 
verſaries. If you judge me capable of doing you 
any ſervice, I ſhall do it no leſs in continuing a 
privaie perſon. Ten military Tribunes were ac- 
cordingly created, and M. Oppius was placed 
at the head of them. | 
The other army, which was in the field 
againſt the Sabines, was not long before it fol- 
lowed this example. The murder of Siccius 
had exceedingly incenſed them, as we have ſaid a 
before, and aſſoon as they heard that their fel- 8 
low-ſoldiers had thrown off their obedience to * 
the Decemvirs, they did the ſame with joy. They 8 
alſo choſe ten Tribunes upon their march, of 60 
* Livy whom * Sextus Manlius was the chief; and ha- ” 
cal; kim ving joined the other army, they encamped to- m 
3 gether, and charged the twenty Tribunes tl 
| | [ 
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the care of the government. M. ius and A. R. 30g. 

= $. Manlius, the moſt ener Plats 8 * 
mongſt thoſe Tribunes, were appointed to pre- 
fide in that council. 

The Senate was in great perplexity, and af. 
ſembled every day, but without coming to any 
reſolution: the whole time paſſed in mutual re- 
proaches, and nothing was concluded. The 
general opinion was, that Valerius and Horatius 
ſhould go to mount Aventine, to negociate 
with the two armies. But they refuſed to go, 
unleſs the Decemvirs would diveſt themſelves of 
the marks of dignity, as their authority had ex- 
pired the year before. The Decemvirs on their 
ſide, complaining that they were for reducing 
them to the condition of private perſons, and 
degrading them of their office, proteſted that 
they would not quit it, that they had not put 
the laſt hand to the laws for which they were 
created, and that they had not cauſed them to 
be accepted. 

The army, upon being informed by Duilius, 
who had been Tribunne, that after many de- 
bates the Senate were come to no fixed reſolu- 
tion, removed from mount Aventine to the Sa- 
cred mountain, as to a place where their an- 
ceſtors had laid the firſt foundations of the li- 
berty of the People. Duilius had made them 
ſenſible, «+ That the Senators would not act 
« with any warmth, or give themſelves much 
« pain about what paſſed, till they ſaw 
them abandon the city. That the Sacred 
* mountain would put the Senate in mind of 
the conſtancy of the Plebeians, and make 
« them ſenſible, that without re-inſtating the 
% Power of the Tribunes, there was no hope 
of union.” For the reſt, having eſtabliſhed 
their camp upon the Sacred mountain, they _ 


106 Ar. Cr AU. F. Visvr. &c. Decemvirs. 
A. R. 3og. tated the wiſdom and moderation of their fote- 
4. cn. fathers, in not committing any violence. The 
multitude joined the army; none, whoſe age 
would permit, diſpenſing with themſelves from 
following it. Their wives and children accom. 
panied them part of the way, aſking them 
mournfully, to whoſe care they left them in a 
city, where neither the honour of women, nor 

the liberty of the public, were ſafe. 
De D-- Rome being in this manner changed into a 
cemvirs frightful ſolitude, and nobody appearing in the 
3 _ Forum except ſome few old men, the Senate 
— began to be in real anxiety. What do you wait 
for, Fathers, ſaid ſeveral beſides Horatius and 
Valerius? If the Decemwvirs perſiſt in their obſti- 
nacy, will you ſuffer every thing to be utterly ruined 
Pl loft ? And as for you, Decemvirs, what is this 
ſame authority of which you are ſo tenacious ? Are 
you for giving your laws to, and ruling over, roof. 
and walls? Are you not aſhamed to ſee the num- 
ber of your Liftors almoſt exceed that of the citi- 
zens, which remain in the city? What will you do 
i the enemy come to attack it? And ſuppoſe the 
People, ſeeing us ſo unconcerned about their remo- 
val, ſhould advance hither ſword in hand, what 


would become of you ? Is it your deſign to put an 


end to your authority only with the entire ruin of 
the city? Do not you perceive, that it is abſolutely 
neceſſary either to renounce the People for good and 
all, or to grant them Tribunes ? We ſhall ſooner 
acquieſce in not having Patrician, than they in 
wanting Plebeian magiſtrates. (a) I hey extorted that 
office from our fathers, new and unexperienced to 


la) Novam inexpertamque ſiderium. Cim præſertim 
eam poteſtatem eripuere = nec nos temperemus imperiis, 
tribus noſtris, ne nunc dul- quo minus illi auxilij egeant. 
eedine ſemel capti ferant de- Liv. J. 3. c. 52, 


them 
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after having taſted the ſweets of it for ſo m 
Le they will 15 to be 3 77 7 
for ever ; eſpecially when wwe have made ſuch an 
uſe of authority, as makes protection and aid at 
leaſt as neceſſary to them as ever? | 

As the Decemvirs heard diſcourſes of this 
kind from all fides, they were overcome by ſo 


| unanimous a concurrence, and declared at laſt, 


that, as it was judged neceſſary, they ſhould re- 
fer themſelves entirely to the reſolutions of the 
Senate. . They only requeſted, that they might 
be ſecured againſt the hatred and animoſity of 
the public ; repreſenting at the ſame time, that 
it was not for their intereſt to accuſtom the Peo- 
ple, by the puniſhment of the Decemvirs, to 
ſhed the blood of the Senators. 


| Hes 10 
them at that time : and can any body believe, that & Ky 227. 


When a decree was paſſed to this effect, Va- 7,anquil- 
lerius and Horatius were deputed with full pow- /ity re-ia- 


0 . . . f ated. 
ers to conclude a treaty of pacification with the Tribunesof 


the People 


- axe crea- 
cemvirs from the rage and violence of the Peo- ed 


People. It was alſo recommended to them to 
take proper precautions for preſerving the De- 


ple. They were received into the camp with Liv. J. 3. 


univerſal joy, as the Deliverers of the People, 
and public thanks were given them for all the 
ſervices they had done them in this, affair, as 
well at its beginning, as now when it was upon 
the point of being terminated. Icilius ſpoke 
for the multitude. When they proceeded to treat 
of the accommodation, and the deputies deſired 
him to propoſe the demands he had to make, 
his anſwer, which had been concerted before 
their arrival, ſhewed, that the People founded 
their pretenſions ſolely in equity, and not upon 
the arms which they had in their hands. They 
demanded the re- eſtabliſnment of Tribunes and 


appeals, which had been the two firm . 
| * 
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Aue 225. of the liberty of the People before the creation 
. 447. of the Decemvirs; and that it ſhould not be 
deemed a crime in any one whatſoever, to have 
induced the ſoldiers or People to retire to mount 
Aventine, in order to re- inſtate themſelves in 
the poſſeſſion of their liberty. Only the article 
concerning the Decemvirs had ſomething ex- 
ceſſive in it. The People demanded, that they 
ſhould be delivered up to them, and threatened 

to burn them alive. | 
Dur firſt demands, replied the deputies, ar: 
ho juſt, that we came prepared to grant them if 
eur own accord, becauſe they tend only to ſecure 
your liberty, without prejudice to others. But as 
| to the laſt, it would be injurious to yourſelves to 
A comply with it : it ſuffices to pardon you ſuch ex- 
| ceſſrve ſentiments of anger, but we cannot approve 
them. Dou are cruel yourſelves, from the abhor- 
rence of cruelty, and are fer lording it over your 
adverſaries, 4 ore you have made ſure of your 
' own freedom. Shall our city never ſee an end of 
this enmity, and declared war between the Senators 
and People? You have more occaſion for the ſhield 
than the ſword : You ought now to think only of 
well eftabliſhing your liberty. The whole aſſem- 
bly having referred their pretenſions and inte- 
reſts entirely to the deputies, they promiſed to 
return ſoon, and bring with them the ratification 

of their demands, 

When they gave an account to the Senate of 
the good ſucces of their negotiation, the reſt of 
the Decemvirs, contrary to their hopes, finding 
no mention made of puniſhing them, came into 
every thing. But Appius, the .moſt cruel and 
odious of them all, judging the People's hatred 
of him from his own for the People, ſaid, 1 an 
not ignorant of what is preparing for me. I well 
perceive, that attacking us is deferred, till our ad- 
| verſariti 
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verſaries are arm Fc purpoſe # Ogre Ant.C. 247. 


of my Gi can be ſatiated only with my blood. 
Heßever, I alſo conſent to diveſt myſelf of the De- 
cemvirate. A decree was immediately paſſed to 
the following effect: That the Decemvirs 
« ſhould abdicate their office immediately; that 
« the Great Pontiff Q. Furius ſhould create 
« 'Tribunes of the People; and that no perſon 
« whatſoever ſhould be liable to proſecution 
% upon account of the removal of the ſoldiers 
« and People to mount Aventine. Upon the 
breaking up of the Senate, the Decemvirs re- 
paired to the aſſembly of the People, and ab- 
dicated their office ; which occaſioned univer- 
That news was immediately carried to the 
camp. All the citizens that had continued in 
Rome followed the deputies. The other part 
of the People came at the ſame inſtant to meet 
them. They congratulated each other upon the 
recovery of- peace and liberty, The deputies, 
having called the aſſembly, expreſſed themſelves 
to this effect: Romans, for the welfare and hap- 
pineſs of the commonwealth in general, and of each 
of you in particular, return to your country, your 
bouſhold-gods, wives and children; but return 
with the ſame wiſdom and moderation, you have 
ſhewn hitherto, in effeft of which, ſo great a mul- 
tude, in ſo univenſal a neceſſity, have not com- 
mitted the leaſt injury to a ſingle field. Go to. 
mount Aventine, from whence you came. There, 
in that place of happy augury, where you laid the 
firſt foundations of your liberty, create Tribunes of _ 
the People. The Great Pontiff will be there to 
preſide in your aſſembly, Thoſe words were. 
received with great joy and prodigious accla- 


mations. * 
| Without 
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| AR. 355 Without loſs of time, they decamped and 
#7* marched for Rome, congratulating all they met, 
and receiving their congratulations, They paſ. 
ſed through the city with profound ſilence, and 
halted upon mount Aventine. The Great Pon- 
tiff immediately held the aſſembly there, and 
Tribunes were created. Virginius firſt of all, 
then L. Icilius, and P. Numitorius, Virginia's 
uncle, which three had the greateſt ſhare in the 
ſeceſſion : after them were choſen C. Sicinius, 
ſon or grandſon of the Sicinius who was created 
the firſt Tribune upon the Sacred mountain, 
and M. Duilius, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
in the office of Tribune of the People, before 
the creation of Decemvirs, and had always 
ſtrongly oppoſed them afterwards. Five others 
leſs known, but in whom they could entirely 
confide, were added: M. Titinnius, M, Pom- 
ponius, C. Apronius, P. Villius, and C. Op- 
"i Wl 
Aſſoon as they entered upon office, on the 
motion of Icilius, the People decreed, that no 
perſon whatſoever ſhould be moleſted on ac- 
count of ſeparating from the Decemvirs. Du- 
ilius at the ſame time paſſed a decree for the 
election of Conſuls, from whom it ſhould be 
lawful to appeal to the People. Conſuls were 
| immediately elected, who were Valerius and 
4 R. 306. Horatius. f 
Ant. C. 446, 


The new _ L. VAaLERIUS PoTiTus. 
Canal. M. HoraTivs BarBarTvus, |! | 
paſs laws | | 


 bighyin Thoſe two magiſtrates were very popular by 
Favour of diſpoſition, and had inherited abundance of hu- 
Daryl manity and equity in the government of the 
L11.p.725 commonwealth from their anceſtors. To acquit 
 —727- themſelves of the promiſe they had made the 
_ 3: People, when they prevailed on them 3 lay 

: | own 
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down their arms, of taking a particular care of 4- — 


their intereſts, they paſſed ſeveral Laws highly); 
in their favour. By the firſt it was ordained, 
that whatever the People ſhould decree in the 
aſſembly of the Tribes (Comitia Tributa) ſhould 
extend to all the citizens, as well as what was 
inſtituted in the aſſembly by Centuries (Comitia 
Centuriata.) (a) This was giving an infinite 
force to the Tribunitian laws : for the Tribunes 
of the People preſided in the aſſemblies by 
Tribes. To put the privilege of Appeal out 
of the reach of infraction, they prohibited 
the creating of any magiſtrate, from whom it 
ſhould not be lawful to appeal; and by the 
fame law, permiſſion was granted to kill any 
perſon whatſoever, that ſhould undertake to cre- 
ate ſuch a magiſtrate, without being liable to a 
proſecution for murder on that account. T 
renewed and ſtrengthened the law, that declared 
the perſons of the Tribunes ſacred and inviola- 
ble, and which prohibited the offering any 
kind of ill treatment to them upon pain of 
death. They alſo ordained, that for the future 
the decrees of the Senate ſhould be depoſited in 
the temple of Ceres, and kept by the Ediles of 
the People; whereas before it was in the power 
of the Conſuls to ſuppreſs or alter thoſe decrees. 
The Patricians did not dare to oppoſe any of 
theſe laws; but they received them not without 
regret. (55 For whatever precautions were taken 


for ſtrengthening the liberty of the People, ot in 8. 


ſeemed to them a diminution of their power. 
The authority of the Tribunes, and the liber- 
ty of the People, being thus eſtabliſned and 


(a) Qua lege Tribunitiis | (5) Quicquid enim libertati 3 


rogationibus telum acerri- Plebis caveretur, id ſuis dece- 


num datum eſt. Liv. "teh dere opibus credebant. Liv. Liv. 1. 3. | | 
confirmed, © 5 | 
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e l confirmed, the Tribunes thought it time to at. ü 
r ge tack the Decemvirs. They reſolved therefore 0 
to cite them before the People, not all together, Ml h 

leſt they ſhould mutually ſupport each other, fc 

but one after another, convinced that it would 

be more eaſy to deal with them in their ſeparate 41 
capacity. They began with Appius, who had Ml © 

made himſelf the moſt odious to the People by 2 

his oppreſſions, and his treatment of Virginia, f. 

The father of that unfortunate maid was his ac- 0 

cuſer. The day for his trial being come, and ſe 
Appius having repaired to the Forum, fur- Ml © 
rounded with a troop of young Patricians, that 1 
ſight, renewed in the minds of every body the 
remembrance of thoſe ſad days, when the ſame Ml © 
Patricians, like ſo many guards, made up his 
train. Virginius then ſpoke to the following 
effect: Long diſcourſes are only neceſſary in mat- 

ters ſuſceptible of doubt and uncertainty. I foall WM” 
therefore loſe no time in accuſing à citizen, from 

whoſe cruelty. you: have delivered yourſelves by Ml © 

arms; nor will I ſuffer bim to add to his other © 

crimes the impudence of defending himſelf before you 4 
againſt the enormities I could charge him with. 1 ae 

Paſs over, Appius, all the impious and flagrant 
actions, which you have committed for two years ple 

paſt. I confine myſelf ſolely to one point; and 1 aſe be. 
vun, whether it be not true, that you granted “ 
Claudius the proviſional poſſeſſion of Virginia, at «a . 
\... +. Fime wwben ſhe enjoyed ber liberty. Dou muſt gre . t 


me @ preciſe anſwer, and conſent to be tried upon 7 1 

this fact : otherwiſe I ſhall commit you 10 prijon. . “ 

The fact, upon which Appius was interroga- WP 
ted, was ſo evident, and the jnjuſtice ſo black, l h 
that he could not accept the condition propoſed I. t 
by the Tribune, without conſenting to his own WW. F 


condemnation ; and he ſaw no means of extri- i 
cating himſelf out of that difficulty. However, tu 
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though he could neither expect the aid of the 4. R. 306. 


other Tribunes, nor the voices of the People in t. C. 46. 
his fayour, he implored the interpoſition of the 
ſormer. When none of them offered to move, 
and the officer was preparing to ſeize him: I 
appeal to the People, ſaid he. That word, the 
ſole ſupport of the liberty of the People, from 
a mouth, which not long before had pronounced 
ſentence directly oppoſite to that liberty, was 
followed with ſilence. Every one ſaid to him- 
ſelt, „They at length ſaw that there were 
« Gods, who made human affairs their care. 
« That the puniſhment of cruelty and pride 
« was indeed flow, but terrible. That he who 
« had aboliſhed appeals, was now reduced to 
« have recourſe to them. That the declared 
enemy, the ſubverter, of the Rights of the 
People, now 1mplored their protection; and 
that the unjuſt judge, who had given up a 
free perſon to ſlavery, was now abandoned 
„ himſelf to chains and priſons, without any 
*« ſupport from the privilege of his liberty!“ 
Appius notwithſtanding, compelled to aſſume 
character, which could not but coſt his pride 
abundant mortification, appeared before the Peo- 
ple as a ſuppliant, and ſpoke the language of 
one, He repeated the great ſervices, which 
his anceſtors had done the common- 
wealth both in war and peace. He deplored 
the unhappy ſucceſs of his zeal for the inte- 
* reſts of the People, which had made him re- 
* nounce the Conſulſhip, and drawn the dit- 
* pleaſure of the whole Senate upon him, for 
* having conſented, and devoted himſelf, to 
the ſcheme of the new laws, for the eſtabliſn- 
* ment of equal right between all the citizens. 
* He invoked the laws he had lately inſti- 
* tuted, in the view, and in contempt of which, 
Vor, II, " ; „the 
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A. N. 306. (6 the legiſlator was now to be laid in chains, 


W 


* 


thrown into priſon, That as for the reſt, 
«© he ſhould endeavour to render an account of 
« his conduct, when an audience ſhould be 
ce granted him for pleading his cauſe. That 
« for the preſent, he only aſked permiſſion to 
defend himſelf as a citizen, and that he might 
«© not be condemned unheard. That if that 
« juſtice were refuſed him, he again implored 
e the interceſſion of the Tribunes, and appealed 
«© to the People. That the conduct they ſhould 
e now obſerye in regard to him, would de- 
« monſtrate, whether the power of the Tri- 
«© bunes and appeals to the People were only 
empty names without force and reality, or 
% whether oppreſſed citizens found a ſolid ſup- 
port in them againſt the injuſtice of ma- 
„„ 
Virginius, on his ſide, affirmed, That 
Appius Claudius, of all mankind, ought to 
"= Bud no protection from the laws. Caſt but 
« your eyes, ſaid he, to yon tribunal, where 
<< this perpetual Decemvir, the declared enemy 
«© of the lives, fortunes, and liberty of the ci- 
ce tizens, png from rapine and murders to 
«© the moſt ſhameful debauches, delivered up to 
«© the infamous miniſter of his vices, in the pre- 
«© ſence of the Roman people, a maid of free 
* condition and ingenuous birth; tearing her 
from the arms of her father like a ſlave taken 
in war, and by a cruel ſentence arming the 
* hands of that unhappy father againſt the life 


of his child. That the priſon, which he had 


e the inſolence to call the manſion-houſe of the 
«© Plebeians, was no leſs intended for him than 
<< others.” He concluded with ſaying, © That 
« as often as Appius ſhould repeat his appeal, 


< ſo often ſhould he renew the proteſtation be 


66 had 
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% had made, of cauſing him to be committed 4- K 724 
« to priſon if he did not conſent to be tried 9 
« upon the ſingle fact he had at firſt propoſed to 
« him.” He was accordingly carried thither. 
Go bold an action was cenſured by no body; it 
however made a very ſtrong impreſſion upon 
the minds of the People, who almoſt believed 
that they carried the uſe of their liberty too far, 
in treating ſo conſiderable a citizen as Appius 
with ſo much rigour. The Tribune adjourned 
4 the day for his trial to a farther time, 

2 How difficult it is, in a cauſe, wherein the 
ly judges are parties, and are animated by the ſpi- 
5 rit of revenge, to keep within the bounds of 
p- ſtrict juſtice, and not to give way in ſome mea- 
5 ſure to paſſion. Appius was criminal: but it 
was neceſſary to try him in due form. In pu- 
niſhing his tyranny, they treated him tyran- 
nically. LA | LE 

C. Claudius, Appius's uncle, who, not being 
able to ſuffer the crimes of the Decemvirs, and 
his nephew's enormous abuſe of his authority, 
had withdrawn to Regillæ, his antient country, 
quitted his retirement, and returned to Rome, 
to aſſiſt with all his credit, in ſo urgent a dan- 
ger, a nephew, whoſe crimes it was well known 
he had . utterly deteſted. That venerable old 
man was ſeen in the Forum in a mourning ha- 
bit, attended by his whole family, and a great 
number of Clients. He implored the People 
* not to inflict upon the family of the Claudii 
the indignity of cauſing them to be conſider- 
ed by poſterity as citizens that merited chains 
* and priſons. He added, that it was a moſt 
* ſhameful thing, to ſee a perſon laden with 
* irons in a dungeon amongſt villains and 
* thieves, who undoubtedly ought to be an ho- 
** Nour to his deſcendants from the high offices 
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A. R. 306. 6 he had filled, and who might be regarded as 
Ant. C. 445. the Legiſlator of Rome, 1 as the [+ Frm of 
the Rights of the public, and of the wiſe in- 
« ſtitutions which had lately been eſtabliſhed in 
the city. He conjured the Romans to ſuffer 
* their juſt wrath to give way to their natural 
„ humanity and compaſſion, and, at the hum- 
ble fupplication of the whole family of the 
Claudi, to grant their grace to a ſingle cri- 
* minal, rather than reject the requeſt of fo 
«© many perſons for the guilt of one. That as 


ns — — — — — 4 wed. we 


for himſelf, he was far from being reconciled e 
„to his nephew; and that what he now did [ 
vas ſolely in regard to the honour of his fa- 1 
„ mily. That, as they had recovered their 4 
e liberty by their valour, they might now 4 
«« ſtrengthen the union between the two orders J 
«© by their clemency.” 1 ch 
Many were moved with this diſcourſe, leſs in R 
regard to Apptus, than out of conſideration for p 
his uncle. But Virginius © implored the citi- 9 
nens rather to have compaſſion on him and ſe 
* his daughter; and added, that the prayers * 
« of a family, which had exerciſed a cruel ty- 7 
' © ranny over the People, did not deſerve to be © 
put in competition with thoſe of three Tri- jr 


e bunes, all of them allied to Virginia by the it 
<« | moſt ſacred ties, and reduced to beg the aid fa 
c of the fame people, whom they were obliged, ha 
% by their office, to aſſiſt on all occaſions.” Ke 
Theſe tears appeared the juſteſt : and Appius in 7 
conſequence, having loſt all hope, ſuborned 15 
death before the farther day for his trial arrived. * 

His collegue Oppius, who was in the city th 

when that infamous judgment was paſſed, had 
the ſame fate, and died alſo in priſon betore 
the day for his trial. The eſtates of both were 
confiſcated tor the benefit of the public, = 
re 
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reſt of their collegues were baniſhed, and their 22 306 
fortunes alſo confiſcated. As for M. Claudius, 5 
who had lent himſelf to the Decemvir's crime, 
he was condemned to die; but at Virginius's 
requeſt, that ſentence was changed into baniſh- 
ment. (a) Thus, ſays Livy, the manes of Vir- 
ginia, more happy after her death than in her 
life, after having wandered through ſo many 
houſes in purſuit of juſt vengeance, were at 
length appeaſed by the puniſhment of all the 
ilty. 
S"All theſe executions gave the Senators no 
mall diſquiet, and alarmed them exceedingly. 
The Tribunes had rendered themſelves almoſt 
as terrible as the Decemvirs had been before, 
and gave reaſon to apprehend for the future. 
Duilius, one of them, delivered the Senate from 
that fear, and entirely reſtored their tranquillity. 
Rightly perceiving, that it was conſiſtent with 
prudence to ſet bounds to a power which became 
exceſſive: We have now, ſaid he in the full aſ- 
ſembly, carried both the defence of our liberty, 
and the puniſhment of our enemies, far enough. 
For which reaſon, I will not ſuffer any perſon 
whatſoever to be cited to a trial, or committed to 
priſon during the reſt of this year. As to the paſt, 
it 1s not proper to revive the remembrance of old 
faults, which ought to be forgotten, after new ones 
bave been expiated by the puniſhment of the Decem- 
urs : and for the future, the conſtant and unani- 
nous zeal of the two Conſuls for the defence of your 
liberty, is @ ſufficient ſecurity for you, that nothing 
will happen to require the aid and intervention of 
the Tribunes, 


(a) Maneſque Virginiæ, das poenas vagat!, nullo re. 
mortuæ quam vivæ fælicio- licto ſonte tandem quieve- 
niz, per tot domos ad peten- runt. 
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This declaration of the Tribune, ſo full of 
wiſdom and moderation, gave the Senate ſome 
eaſe: but at the ſame time, it occaſioned com. 
plaints againſt the Conſuls. They were angry with 
them for declaring ſo openly and ſo entirely for 
the People, that a Plebeian magiſtrate ſhould 
think it neceſſary to take upon him the care of 
the ſafety and liberty of the Senate Onan to 
a Patrician magiſtrate ; and that their enemies 
ſhould be tired with the uſe of their power in 
avenging themſelves, before the Conſuls took any 
meaſures for oppoſing their licence. Many bla- 
med their own negligence and facility in con- 
ſenting to the laws paſſed by thoſe Conſuls in 
favour of the People : and it was obvious, that 
the imputations againſt the Decemvirs, which 
fell in part upon the Senators, had obliged them 
to comply with the times. However that were, 
peace and unity were re-cſtabliſhed between the 
Senate and People. 

The Latines and Hernici ſent ambaſſadors to 
congratulate them upon the occaſion ; and to in- 
ſtance thetr gratitude to Jupiter, offered a crown 
of gold in the Capitol, of a moderate weight, 
in proportion to the narrow extent of their 
power. In thoſe times, people regarded piety 
more than magnificence in acts of religion: 
colebantur religiones pi? magis quam magnifict. 
The ſame ambaſſadors brought advice, that the 
Aqui and Volſci were making great prepara- 
tions for war. The Conſuls were ordered to 
-march againſt thoſe enemies. The province of 
the Sabines fell to the lot of Horatius, and. the 
Aqui and Volſci to Valerius. The levies were 
made with great facility; and even many fol- 
diers, who had ſerved the legal time, entercd 
themſelves as voluntiers for theſe wars. 


Before 
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Before the troops marched out of the city, 4, 146. 
the new laws, known under the name of the 257 x 1 
Twelve Tables, engraved upon plates of braſs, tables pro- 
were propoſed and exhibited to the public. I Ag ted. 
deferred repeating the magnificent praiſes of 
them, which we find in Cicero, for this place, 
to avoid interrupting the thread of our hiſtory 
by the digreſſion. Only ſome fragments of the 
[ tables are come down to us. Some of them 
contained the laws concerning Sacred Things, 
others the Rights of the public ; but the greateſt 
part of them related to private Right, We 
ſhall ſee in the ſequel, that Horace had reaſon 
for calling them the tables that prohibited fin : 
Tabulas peccare vetantes. We may judge of the Ep. 1. l. a 
exceeding value people ſet upon this work, from 
the magnificent praiſes given it by Cicero, in the 
firſt book of the Orator, wherein he is not afraid 
to prefer it, upon account of the profound wiſ- 
dom with which it abounds, to all that the phi- 
loſophers had wrote upon the ſame ſubject. 
The paſſage ſeemed to me too important not 
to be repeated almoſt at length in this place. 
(a) Would you know, ſays Cicero by the 


« mouth 


(a) Sive quis civilem ſci- 
entiam contempletur, : 
totam hanc deſcriptis omni- 
bus civitatis utilitatibus ac 
partibus XII Tabulis conti- 
neri videbitis. Sive quem 
iſta præpotens & glorioſa phi- 
loſophia delectat (dicam au- 
dacits) hoſce habet ſontes 
omnium diſputationum ſua- 
rum, qui jure civili & legibus 
continentur. Ex his enim 
& dignitatem maxim? expe- 
tendam videmus, cum verus, 
Juſtus, atque honeſtus labor 


 konoribus, præmiis, atque 


ſplendore decoratur; vitia 
autem hominum atque frau- 
des damnis, ignominiis, vin - 
culis, verberibus, exiliis, mor- 
te multantur: & docemurnon 
infinitis concertationumque 

lenis diſputationibus, ſed au- 

oritate nutuque legum, do- 
mitas habere libidines, coer- 
cere omnes cupiditates, noſtra 
tueri, ab alienis mentes, ocu- 
los, manus, abſtinere. Fre- 
mant omnes licet, dicam quod 
ſentio; bibliothecas meher- 
eule omnium philoſophorum 
mihi videtur XII Tabularum 


14 libellus, 
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mouth of Craſſus, the principles of civil ſo- 
ciety, you will find them comprized in the XII 
Tables, wherein is exactly laid down all that 
relates to the polity of ſtates, and can con- 


tribute to public utility. Or are you fond 


of philoſophy ; that glorious ſcience, which 
woke down on all things in compariſon with 
itſelf, I venture to ſay, has no other princi- 
ples, in all the queſtions it treats, than what 
are to be found in our civil Rights and Laws. 
For, properly ſpeaking, it is the knowledge 
of civil right, which teaches us that honeſty 
and virtue are to be preferred to all things, 
by ſhewing us, on the one ſide, true and ſo- 
lid merit, honoured with rewards, dignities, 
and glory; and on the other, guilt and in- 


cc juſtice, puniſhed with penalties, ignominy, 
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priſons, ſtripes, baniſhment, and death. And 


it does not give us all theſe leſſons in looſe 


and dry diſputations, thick-ſown with ſubtle- 
ties; but it inſtructs us in a tone of authority 
to ſubdue our paſſions, to ſet bounds to all 
our appetites, to content qurſelves with our 
own, and to withold our hands, eyes, and 
deſires, from the poſſeſſions of others. Though 
all the world ſhould declare againſt me, I 
will ſpeak my ſentiments : The little volume 
of the XII Tables, in my opinion, exceeds 
the libraries of all the philoſophers, both in 
the weight of its authority, and the abundant 
utility to be extracted from it.” | This judg- 


ment of Cicero, ſo highly in favour of the laws 
of the XII Tables, is not to be wondered at, if 
ve reflect, that they were the abridgment, ex- 


 libellus, ſi quis legum fontes bertate ſuperare. Lib. 1. 4. 
& capita viderit, & auctori- orat. u. 193—195. 
tatis pondere & utilitatis u- | 
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tract, and in a manner the flower of whatever A. R. 306. 
Ant. C. 446. 


was moſt excellent in the laws of Greece. 

It was in this body of laws, that the ſecurity 
of the citizens in particular, and of the ſtate in 
general, conſiſted at Rome. (a) To contemn 
them, ſays Cicero, is not only to ſet aſide the 
force and obligation of judgments, but to ſub- 
vert the intereſts and ties of civil ſociety. For 
without them, it would be impoſſible to aſcer- 
tain any man's right, or what is his own, and 
what another's; and there could be no common 
and uniform rule between all for the obſervance 
and ſecurity of all. (5) Theſe laws, ſays the 
ſame Cicero again elſewhere, are the ſupport of 
the dignity and prerogatives we enjoy in the 
commonwealth, the foundation of liberty, and 
the ſource of equity and juſtice, They are the 
life, the ſoul, that animate, guide the councils, 
form the deciſions, and regulate the judgments, 
of the ſtate. As our bodies can neither ſubſiſt, 
nor make any uſe of their nerves, blood, and 
members, without ſouls ; ſo a city can neither 
ſupport itſelf, nor make any uſe of its members, 
the citizens, without laws. In free ſtates, the 
law is the principle, to which every thing is re- 


(a) Qui jus civile contem- 
nendum putat, is vincula re- 
ſolvit non modo judiciorum, 
ſed etiam utilitatis, vitæque 


- communia. — Etenim hoc 


ſublato, nihil eſt quare explo- 
ratum cuiquam poſſit eſſe, 
quid ſuum, aut alienum ſit: 
nihil eſt quod æquabile inter 


omnes atque unum omnibus 


eſſe poſſit. Cic. pro Cæcin. 
8. 7 ä 

(65) Hoc vinculum eſt hu- 
Jus dignitatis qua fruimur in 


republica, hoc fundamentum 


libertatis, hic fons æquitatis. 
Mens, & animus, & conſili- 
um, & ſententia civitatis, po- 
ſita eſt in legibus. Ut cor- 
pora noſtra ſine mente, fic 
civitas ſine lege, ſuis parti- 
bus, ut nervis ac ſanguine & 
membris, uti non poteſt. Le- 
"wer magiſtri, magiſtratus : 
egum interpretes, judices : 
legum denique idcirco omnes 
ſervi ſumus, ut liberi eſſe 
poſſimus. Cic. pro Cluent. 
#. 146. 


duced, 


122 
A. R. zes. duced, and on which every thing depends. The 


Ant. C. 446 


ful, and conformable to the laws. 


L. VAI ERIUs, M. Hox Ar Ius, Conſuls, 


magiſtrates are its miniſters; the judges its in- 


terpreters; and the whole people its vaſſals, in 
order to their being free and independant, by 


having no other maſter but the Law, or Right. 


It muſt be owned, that theſe ideas are great, 
noble, and magnificent : and they only ap 
ſo, becauſe they are founded in nature itſelf, or 


in truth. Cicero (a) conſidered human laws, 
_ inſtituted for the government of ſtates and the 


adminiſtration of juſtice, as emanations of that 


Supreme Law, which enjoins good and prohi- 
bits evil; that, in his ſenſe, is no other than 
God himſelf, whoſe will, all-wiſe and omniſci- 


ent, is the primitive rule of all our duties. 
Accordingly he obſerves, that the magiſtrate 
(by which word he underſtands all who govern) 


ought to employ his authority ſolely in pre- 


ſcribing ſuch things as are good, virtuous, uſe- 
For in the 
fame manner as the People are ſubſervient to 
the magiſtrates, magiſtrates are ſubſervient to 
the laws; and it may be truly ſaid, that the 
magiſtrate is a ſpeaking law, and the law a mute 


magiſtrate, 


(a) Lex nihil aliud eſt niſi 


recta, & à numine deorum 


tracta ratio, imperans honeſta, 
prohibens contraria. Cc. orat. 
2. in Anton. u. 28. 

Lex vera atque princeps, 
apta ad jubendum & vetan- 
dum, ratio eſt ſummi Jovis. 


De leg. 2. u. 10. 


Ila divina mens ſumma 
lex eſt. Ib. x. 11. 
Hominum vita juſſis ſu- 


premæ legis obtemperat. De 
leg. 1. n. 3. 

Videtis magiſtratis hanc 
eſſe vim, ut præſit, preſcri- 
2 rea, utilia, & con- 


. Junta cum legibus. Ut enim 


magiſtratibus leges, ita po · 
pulo præſunt magiſtratus: ve- 
rẽque dici poteſt, magiſtra- 
tum legem eſſe loquentem, 
legem autem magiſtratum 
mutum. De Ig. 3. n. 2. 
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War with the Volſci and Aqui, and againſt the 
Sabines. The two Conſuls triumph, notwith- 
ſtanding the oppoſition of the Senate. Duilius 
prevents the ſame Tribunes from being continued 
in office. Domeſtic troubles. The qui and 
Volſci advance to the gates of Rome. Fine ſpeech 
of Quintius. The enemies are defeated. The 

N Rom an people diſhonour themſelves by a judgment 

| avhich they paſs againſt the Ardeates. 


AN 


L. VaLERIvus, A. R. 306: 
Ant. C. - 
M. HoxrarTivs. Wie ach 
the /Equi 


HE domeſtic troubles, occaſioned by the 25% oli, 
bad conduct of the Decemvirs, being ap- andagain/ 
peaſed by their abdication and puniſhment, af- — 
fairs without doors became the ferious attention F. g 52) 
of the public. is 2 
| 5 V. I. 3. 
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L. VALERIus, M. HoraTrvs, Confuls, 


A. R. 306. Valerius, one of the Conſuls, ſet out with his 
Ant. C. 446. army againſt the Aqui and Volſci, who had 


united their forces. As he knew that thoſe 
people had conceived great contempt for the 
Roman troops, in conſequence of the advanta- 
ges they had gained over them, whilſt under the 
command of the Decemvirs, far from undeceiy- 
ing them, he induſtriouſly fomented their pre- 
ſumption, and endeavoured to augment their 
temerity, by affected evaſions and reſerve, as 
if he apprehended coming to blows with them, 


For this reaſon, he pitched his camp upon an 


eminence of very difficult acceſs, ſurrounded it 
with a deep ſoſsẽ, and took great care to fortify 
it well. The enemy often advanced to bid 


him defiance, inſulting and reproaching him 


with cowardice. He however lay ſtill, and 
kept cloſe within his intrenchments. Some time 
after, having received advice, that the enemy 
had detached the beſt part of their troops to ra- 
vage the country of the Latines and Hernici, 


and that few remained to guard their camp, he 
marched out of his, and offered them battle. 


As nobody appeared, he eontinued the reſt of 
the day under arms without moving. Night 


obliged him to retire, when he refreſhed and 


reſted his troops. The enemy recalled thoſe in 
haſte that were diſperſed to plunder, who poſted 
back, not all together, nor in good order, but 
in ſeparate parties, and in the condition they 
were found, when they received news of the 
motion of the Romans. Early the next day, 


the Conſul made his troops advance towards 


the enemy's camp, with the reſolution to at- 
tack it if they did not come to a battle, After 


having waited a ſufficient time, as nobody ap- 


peared, he gave the ſignal for the attack. The 
Equi and Volſci, aſhamed that 8 
an 


L. VALER1US, M. HokAr ius, Conſuls. 12 5 


and not arms and courage, ſhould defend victo- A. R. 306. 

rious armies, then quitted their camp in order 446: 

to engage. Before all their troops were marched 

out, and had time to form themſelves, Valerius 

attacked them with his infantry, and put them 

into diſorder. At firſt they fell back : but up- 

on being reproached by their generals for giv- 

ing ground before beaten enemies, they reſu- 

med courage, and renewed the fight. The 

Conſul, on his fide, animated his ſoldiers. 

« He bade them remember; that this was the 

« firſt day on which, become free, they had 

« fought for their free country, no longer un- 

« der an Appius, but Valerius, who had eſta- 

« bliſhed its liberty. That they ſhould now 

« demonſtrate, it was not owing to the ſoldiers, 

but the generals, that they had not been vic- 

« torious in the former battles.” Then advancing 

to the horſe : Brave Romans, ſaid he, you are 

now to ſupport the dignity 7 your rank, and your 

bonour. The. foot have made the enemy give way: 

do you compleat their diſorder, and drive them out 

of the field of battle. The ardour of the troops 

was incredible. The enemy could not ſuſtain 

ſo rude a charge, and broke. Abundance of 

them were killed in the battle and purſuit : and 

Valerius remained maſter of their camp with 

great ſpoils. + | 
The news of this victory was ſoon carried to 

the other army that acted againſt the Sabines, 

and excited a great emulation there. Horatius, 

by ſkirmiſhing and light engagements, in which 

his troops had always the advantage, had ac- 

cuſtomed them to confide rather in their preſent 

valour, than to remember their paſt defeats un- 

der the Decemvirs. The Sabines, encouraged 

by the ſucceſſes of the year before, inceſſantly 

harraſſed them, and reproached them with amu- 
: | ſing 
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L. Val ERIVUs, M. HorATi1vs, Conſuls. 
ſing themſelves with petty encounters, whilſt 


#” they were afraid to come to a deciſive battle. 


Theſe reproaches had more effect than they who 
made them would have deſired. The Romans, 
enraged on one ſide by repeated inſults, and 
animated on the other by the example of their 
fellow- ſoldiers, who were upon the point of re- 
turning victorious to Rome, preſſed the Conſul 
to lead them againſt the enemy. After having 
well aſſured himſelf of their diſpoſition to en- 
gage, he ordered them to prepare for battle the 
next day. The Romans experienced from the 
Sabines in the action all that the vigour and 
courage of an enemy is capable when ſupported 
by great ſucceſſes. Both ſoldiers and officers, 
and eſpecially their general, did prodigies of 
valour. The Roman horſe however behaved fo 
well on this occaſion, and ſeconded the Conſul. 
ſo effectually, that he obtained a compleat vic- 
tory over the enemy. Great numbers of them 
were killed in the battle, and more taken pri- 
ſoners. The Conſul made himſelf maſter alſo 
of their camp, which they were reduced to aban- 
don with their baggage, and all the ſpoils and 
priſoners they had taken from the Romans in 

the laſt war. CREED I 
For both theſe victories” ſeparately gained 
over different enemies, the Senate, out of ill- 
will to the Conſuls, decreed only one day of 
ſupplication and thankſgiving to the Gods. But 
the People, more equitable and religious, ac- 
quitted themſelves of the ſame duty the follow- 
ing day; and this ſecond: folemnity, performed 
without the decree of the Senate, was more 
ſplendidly celebrated, and by a greater concourſe 
of the People, than that of the day before. 
Narrowneſs of ſpirit and puerility is here evi- 
dent in that Body, in other things ſo wiſe and 
venerable. 


I. VaIERIUs, M. HorAaT1vs, Conſuls. 


venerable. Becauſe they are diſſatisfied with the 4. N. 306. 


Ant. C. 446. 


Conſuls, who ſeemed too much attached to the 
People. in their eyes, they retrench a part of the 
homage, which it was uſual to render the Gods 
upon the like occaſions, But they carried the 
ſame diſguſt ſtill farther. * 8 


The two Conſuls concerted together to ar- Ye two 


rive near Rome almoſt at the ſame time, that is —— 

4 , 
; twith- 
ſummoned the Senate to afſemble in the field of Randi 
Mars, in order to render an account there of the the f 


ſucceſs of the campaign. The principal Sena- en , te 


Senate. 


to ſay, within one day of one another. They 


tors complained, that they were aſſembled in the 
midſt of the ſoldiers with deſign to intimidate 
them. The Conſuls, to leave them no room for 
ſuch complaints, adjourned the aſſembly to a place 
called tbe Flaminian meadows. There, they re- 


ported what each of them had done at the head 


of their armies, and demanded that the Senate 


would be pleaſed to grant them the honour of 


triumphing. They found every body entirely 


averſe to them, Amongſt thoſe who oppoſed 


ſo juſt a demand, none did it more warmly 


than C. Claudius, the uncle of Appius the De- 


cemvir. The motive of his oppoſition was no- 
toriouſly evident, His violence proceeded from 
the treatment of his nephew Appius, which he 
aſcribed particularly to the two Conſuls. His 
opinion was however followed by the majority, 
and they were refuſed triumphs. Provoked by 


that refuſal, and the affront ſo unjuſtly offered 
them, they addreſſed themſelves to the People, 


who unanimouſly voted them that honour, 
This was the firſt time that any one triumphed 
by an ordinance of the People without the con- 
ſent of the Senate. We ſee that Body from time 
to time continually loſing ſome one or other of 
its privileges; and may obſerve, that it is _ 
1 mo 
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128 L. VaLERIVUs, M. Hor ATivs, Conſuls. 


ae. = ag * ſome injuſtice of its own that occa- 
Duilius This victory of the People and their Tribunes 
pew, had almoſt kong new matter of trouble, 
Sion of the by the combination the latter had entered into 
2 Tri- to cauſe themſelves to be continued in their 
_— office. It happened fortunately to fall to Dui- 
W 4. 7 lius's lot to preſide at that election. He was a 
' * man of ſenſe, who did not ſuffer himſelf to be 
_ hurried away with the ſtream, and directed his 
conduct by the view of the public good. Con- 
vinced that ſuch continuation in office would 
render them extremely odious, and only tend to 
diſcredit the conduct of the People, he openly 
declared, that he would not ſuffer any of his 
collegues to be re- elected. It was in vain for 
them to preſs him to leave the Tribes at liberty 
to vote as they thought fit; or, if he found 
any difficulty in that, to reſign his place to ano- 
ther: he perſiſted to the laſt in his reſolution, 
To confirm himſelf the more in it, and ſucceed 
the better in his deſign, he deſired the Conſuls 
to favour him with their preſence at his tribunal, 
and aſked them what views they had with re- 
ſpect to the aſſembly for the election of Conſuls. 
As they anſwered, that they were determined to 
create new ones, he carried them with him to 
the aſſembly of the People, in order to ſtrengthen 
himſelf by their ſuffrages, which, from magi- hey 
| ſtrates ſo attached to the People as they were, had 
could neither be ſuſpe&ed nor diſagrecable. He 
there aſked them what they would do in caſe the 
People, out of gratitude to them for 24 - * 
eſtabliſhment of their liberty, and their 
ſucceſſes in the war, ſhould re-ele& them 
ſuls. They made the ſame anfwer, and —— 
ed, that however ſenſible they might be of the | 
great honour intended them, they would not ac- Y 
I | cept 


LVartrvs, M. HoxaTrvs, Conſuls. 129 


rept it. The People, admiring their perſeve- &. R. 306- 
W and — in 4 themſelves to 445 
the laſt the reverſe of the Decemvirs, proceed- 
ed to the election, and choſe firſt five new Tri- 
bunes. But Duilius; ſeeing the party his nine 
collegues had made fo ſtrong, that none of their 
competitors for the Tribuneſhip were likely to 
have a ſufficient number of voices, diſmiſſed the 
aſſembly, and would not hold it afterwards for 
filling up the vacant places. He affirmed, and 
not without foundation, that he had ſatisfied the 
law, which no where mentioned, that it was ne- 
ceſſary at once, and on the fame day, to create 
all the ten Tribunes; and which on the contra- 
ty faid in expreſs terms, that ſuch perſons as the 
frſt nominated ſhall adopt for their collegues, ſhall 
emoy the ſame privileges, and be deemed Tribunes 
as legally elected as themſelves. The nine old 
ones had nothing to reply, and were obliged to 
acquieſce. Duilius quitted his office, equally in 
favour of the Senate and People. There are 
actions, and a certain conduct, ſo full of reaſon 
and equity in themſelves, that nobody can re- 
fuſe them their eſteem and approbation; and if 
every. body in office behaved in that manner; 
there would never be either troubles or com- 
plaints. in ſtates. 15 
The new Tribunes, in the choice of thoſe 
they were to nominate to fill up their number; 
had great regard to the deſire and recommenda- 
tion of the Senators. They even choſe two Pa- 
tricians; who had been Conſuls, Sp. Tarpeius De 


Rome. 


You, | "i E. nook 


130 G. Macxrinvs, C. JuLivs, Conſuls, 


A. R. 30. LAR. HERMINIVUs. 
Ant. C. 445» 
| T. VainGIiniUts. 


Liv. l. 3. Nothing conſiderable happened under theſe 
c. 65. Conſuls either within or without doors, and 
every thing remained in ſufficient tranquillity : 

only L. Trebonius, one of the Tribunes, to ob- 

viate the inconvenience that happened the year 

before, paſſed a law which ordained, that, in 

the election of Tribunes, the People for the fu- 

ture ſhould nominate the whole ten themſelves, 


A. R. 308. M. GREOAN Ius MAcERINVs. 
Ant. C. 444+ 
C. Jor ius. 
Domeſtic © 
troubles. meaſures taken by the Tribunes againſt the Pa- 
trician Youth, which might ſoon blow up the 
flame of ſedition, if not remedied in time, found 
means to keep the People within the bounds of 
their duty, by the reſolution, which they ſeemed 
to have taken, of levying an army for a war 
with the Equi and Volſci, but of which they 
ſuſpended the execution, Thus, without claſh- 
ing with the power of the Tribunes, or expoſing 
the nee, of the Senate to new inſults, they 
_ eſtabliſhed tranquillity at home and abroad, at 
leaſt during the greateſt part of the year. 
But in the latter months, the antipathy and 
diviſion of the two Orders began to appear, 
The young Patricians, always haughty and en- 
terprizing, oppreſſed ſuch of the Plebeians 3 
were weakeſt and moſt expoſed to injury, whill 
the latter found neither the aid nor ſupport they 
had reaſon to expect from their Tribunes; be- 
cauſe the Tribunes themſelves, through their too 
great eaſineſs and patience, were not exempt 
from the injurious treatment and violence of thc 
Patrician youth, The People were diſſatisfied 
| on 


The Conſuls having perceived ſome ſecret 
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G. Macex1nvs, C. Jux rus, Conſuls. 


on that account with their Tribunes, and open- 
ly declared, that for the maintenance and ſecu- 
rity of their perſons and rights, they had occa- 
ſion for ſuch magiſtrates as the Icilii. (a) The 
elder Senators on their ſide, were ſenſible, that 
their youth were too turbulent, and carried 
things too far : But, as there was a kind of ne- 
ceſſity for one of the parties to exceed the 


bounds of moderation, and it was impoſſible to 


keep the balance of government in an exact 
equilibrio, they thought it better that it ſhould 
incline on their ſide, and that their youth ſhould 
carry their pride and haughtineſs too far, rather 
than their adverſaries: ſo difficult is it, when 
the defence of liberty is in queſtion, to obſerve 


a juſt medium, and not to depart from the ſtrict 


rules of juſtice! Each fide, under pretext of 
preſerying its equality, took pains to depreſs 
the other; and in order to have nothing to ap- 


or ſuffer from it, rendered itſelf terri- 


e and oppreſſive: as if it was indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary that there ſhould be violence on one 
fide, and that the one could not be ſecure from 
injury, without impoſing it upon the other. 

If we reflect on the diſpoſition of mind fo 
well deſcribed in this place by Livy, we ſhall 
find it the real ſource of all the troubles that em- 


broiled the commonwealth. And in this re- 


ſpect, the Senate ſeems leaſt excuſable : becauſe, 


(a) Seniores contri m, extollit ut deprimatalium, in 
ut nimis feroces —_ difficili eſt; cavendoque ne 
juvenes eſſe, ita malle, fi mo- metuant homines; metuen- 
dus excedendus effet, ſuis, dos ultrò ſe efficiunt, & in- 
quam adverſariis, ſupereſſe juriam à nobis repulſam, tan- 
animos. Adeo moderatio tu- quam aut facere aut pati ne- 
endz libertatis, dum æquari ceſſe fit, injungimus aliis. 
velle ſimulando ita ſe quiſque Liv. | 
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Rome. 
Liv. I. 3. 
c. 66-70. 


= 8 308. as (a) Salluſt obſerves, when there is a diſpute 


preſuming, that the ſtrongeſt is the aggreſſor. 


Plebeians had not been a part of the ſtate as 


A. RN 309. 
Ant. C. 443 


aſſemblies reſounding every day with nothing 


but accuſations againſt ſome Senator or other. 
The 2 
and Volſci 


ear , lignal of war to them, took arms. Their lea- 


Q. Caprror ixus, A. Fukius, Conſuls, 


u between two parties, of which the one is weak- 
er than the other, there ſeems to be reaſon for 


And indeed, without defigning to excuſe the 
People, we lee the Senate on all occaſions intent 
upon humbling and depreſſing them, as if the 


well as the Senators, and were incapable and 
unworthy of having any ſhare in the govern 
ment. 


A” ms rd oo MESSE a6 


T. QuinT1vs CarriTtoLinvus, IV. 
 AcriPeyea FuRlus. 


Theſe Conſuls found no ſedition at e nor 
war abroad actually on foot: but Rome was 
menaced both with the one and the other. The 
diſcord of the citizens could be prevented no 
longer, the Tribunes and People being ex- 
tremely exaſperated againſt the Senate, and the 


On the firſt rumour of theſe domeſtic feuds, 
the Aqui and Volſci, as if they had been the 


ders, prompted by the deſire of ſpoils, repre- 
ſented to them, that every thing was in con- 
e fuſion at Rome; that neither order nor diſci- 

« pline were obſerved there; that the. levies 
% could not be made; that the People were ſe 
« ſolely employed in oppoſing the Senate in th 
„every thing; and that the ardour and viva- if 


” << 
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* city the Romans formerly had againſt enc- B 
* mies without doors, they now turned againſt fo 
of 

00 In omni certamine, pl , facere videtur. 20 
qui opulentior eſt, etiamſi E Fugurth. 57 
_accipit injuriam, tamen, quia. | ke 
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% themſelves, tearing each other like angry a 
« wolves. That the preſent was an happy oc- 
« caſion for ſurprizing and ſubjecting them.“ 
Having joined their forces, they firſt ravaged the 
country of the Latines; and as nobody appeared 
to oppoſe them, animated by the authors of the 
war, who exulted with joy, they advanced to the 
walls of Rome on the ſide next the gate Eſqui- 
lina, deſtroying the whole country in the ſight 

of the Romans by way of - inſult. 


33 


309. 


C. 443. 


When they were marched back to Corbio, 2intiu: 


laden with booty without reſiſtance, and in good . 
order, the Conſul Quintius called an aſſemblß ? 
of the People, and ſpoke to them as follows. 
Romans, though I am not conſcious to myſelf of 

any crime, it is with extreme ſhame that I now _ 
appear in your aſſembly, Do you know, and ſhall 
poſterity be told, that the Aiqui aud Volſct, ſcarce 
capable not long fince of making head againſt the 
Hernici, came in arms with impunity to the walls 

of Rome in the fourth Conſulſhip of T. Quintius ! 

Had T foreſeen, that this year was to be diſtin- 
guiſbed by ſuch ignominy, I ſhould have avoided 

the Conſulſhip, either by voluntary bani „ or 

even death. Alas! I bad enjoyed ſufficient honours : 

1 had lived long enough : 1 ſhould have died in my 

third Conſulſpip. For upon whom falls the con- 

tempt our enemies have expreſſed for us upon this 
occaſion ? Is it upon your Conſuls, or upon your- 


ſelves, Romans? F it is to be aſcribed to us, take 


the Conſulſhip from perſons ſo unworthy of it; and 
if that does not ſuffice, puniſh us as we deſerve. 
But, if the fault be yours, may the Gods and men 


forgive yon; we only deſire that you ſhould repent 


of it. No, Romans : they neither deſpiſed your 
want of courage, nor relied upon their own valour. 
They know themſelves and you too well. Our di- 
v ions, wwhich are the bane of this city, ſupply them 

| x5 2 | their 


134 Q. CarrTorLinvs, A. Fur1vs, Conſuls. 
A. R. 39: their whole force and confidence. Whilſt wwe can 
2 et no bounds to the deſire of rule, nor you to the 
exceſſive love of liberty; whilſt neither Patrician 
er Plebetans, can endure each other : they have 
taken courage, and reſumed their former daring. 
In the name of the Gods, Romans, what would 
you have, what do you aim at? You have formed de. 
mands upon demands, projects upon projects, againſt 
us; and we bave complied with them all. By a 
late undertaking, under pretext of eſtabliſhing a 
kind of equality in the flate by new laws, you have 
infringed all our rights and privileges. We have 
ſuffered it, and we ſtill ſuffer it. When will our / 
diſcords end? When ſhall we conſider ourſelves as 
citizens of the ſame city, and as ſons of the ſame 
country? Can you ſee without pain our lands de- 
ſtroyed with fire and ſword, the ſpoils carried off 
with impunity, and the houſes ſmoking and in 
flames ? Though you are unconcerned about the 
public intereſt, you will each of you ſoon have an 
account of your particular loſſes in your lands and 
farms. Have you wherewithal here to re-imburſ: 
vonrſelves? Will your Tribunes repay you what 
voi have loſt ? They will give you words and ba- 
rangues as many as you pleaſe z accuſations in 
abundance againſt the principal perſons of-the city, 
laws upon laws, and aſſemblies without number. 
But did any one of you ever leave thoſe aſſemblies 
richer and beiter in his affairs than be came 10 
them? What do you carry from them to your 
wives and children, except reſentment, | hatred and 
enmity public and private? againſt the fatal effect. 
of xohich it is neither your own virtue nor inno- 
cente, but the aid, the arms, of ſtrangers, that 
\ feeure you, It was not ſo when you fought under 
as in the open field, not in the Forum under your 
Tribunes; when you made the enemy tremble with 
your warlike * in ballles, and not the Segators 
k 2 | ; 
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by your ſeditious noiſe in the aſſemblies. After ha- 4. R. 309+ 


ving taken conſiderable ſpoils from the enemy, and 


made yourſelves maſters of their country, you then 
returned in triumph to your homes and bouſpold- 
gods, laden with ſpoils and glory, as well for 
yourſelves as the public: whereas now you ſuffer 
the enemy to go bence enriched with your effects. 

Do you ſtay till the Aqui and Volſci come to rouze 
you from your lethargy within thefe walls, and 


purſue you to your own houſes ? Will it then be 


time enough to rouze and take arms ? 


natural inclination, neceſſity would nom oblige me 
to ſpeak truth rather iban to flatter you. I ſhould 


be very glad, Romans, to pleaſe you; but I bad 


much rather preſerve you, in whatſoever manner 
ou may be diſpoſed in reſpect to me. 

then you can at length undeceive vain, 
ana ofen your eyes to the manner in which 
Tribunes lead you, and abuſe your credulity; if 
you will reſume the ſentiments of your fathers, and 


return to your antient principles, I take upon me, 


on the forfeit of my life, to defeat and put to flight 
theſe inſolent ravagers of our lands, to take from 


them thrir camp, and to transfer from our walls 


and gates into their cities this terror of war, 


which now gives you ſuch great and juſt alarms. 


Seldom or ever was the moſt popular ha- 
rangue of a Tribune received more favourably 
than this diſcourſe of the Conſul, howeyer aw- 


ful and ſevere he was. The youth themſelves, 


whoſe refuſal, in conteſts of this kind, was a 


goat reſource againſt the endeavours of the 


Senate, breathed nothing but arms and war. 
The ſight of the country-people, who took re- 
fuge in the city, and of thoſe who had been dri- 
ven out of their lands, and were covered with 

K 4 © -30 wounds, 


I am ſenſible that more agreeable things might 
be ſaid to you : but, though I ſhould not follow my 


Ant. C. 443 


A. R. 309. 
Ant. C. 443. 
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norꝑm ſæpe geſtorum, ſæpius 


Q. CarrToLints, A. Fur1vs, Conſuls, 


wounds, ſtill more moving than any deſcription 
the Conſul could give of them, filled all the ci. 
tizens with compaſſion, and at the ſame time, 
with a warm deſire of revenge. 

(a) When Quintius quitted this aſſembly, and 
entered the Senate, all eyes were fixed upon him 


with admiration, as the ſole aſſertor of the ma- 


jeſty of the Roman name. The principal Se- 
nators ſaid, That his ſpeech was truly worthy 
£ of the Conſular dignity, worthy of the Con- 
e ſulſhips with which he had been honoured, 
„and of his whole life illuſtrious by the moſt 
« glorious offices of the ſtate, that he had often 
< born, and oftener deſerved. That other Con- 
e ſuls had either ſought abjectly to make their 
court to the People, by betraying the honour 
++ of their order; or had rendered them till 
«© more obdurate and untractable by ſupporting 


* 


te the rights of the Senate with too much rigour 


% and haughtineſs. That Quintius had admi- 
< rably adapted his diſcourſe to the preſent 
„ conjuncture, that is to ſay, had expreſſed 


« himſelf in a manner equally proper to ſup- 
port the majeſty of the Senate, and cement 
«© the good underſtanding between the two or- 
ders. That they all deſired himſelf and his 


c collegue to provide for the ſafety of the ſtate. 


«© That at the ſame time they requeſted the Tri- 
5 bunes to act in concert with the Conſuls for 


(a) In Senatum ubi ven- meritorum. Alios Conſules, 


tum eſt, ibi verò in Quinti- aut per proditibnem dignitatis 
um omnes verſi, ut unum patrum Plebi adulatos, aut 


vindicem majeſtatis Romanæ acerbè tuendo jura ordinis aſ- 


intueri; & primores patrum periorem domando multitu- 


dignam dicere concionem dinem feciſſe: T. Quintium 
imperio conſulari, dignam orationem majeſtatis patrum, 


tot Conſulatibus anteactis, concordiæque ordinum, & 


dignam vita omni plena ho- temporum imprimis habuiſſe. 


$ removing 
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+ removing the enemy from the walls and gates 4. R. 8 


« of the city, and to render the People docile 
« and ſubmiſſive to the deſires of the Senate. 
« That their common country, in ſo preſſing a 
« danger, when the enemy, after having ra- 
« yaged the lands about Rome, kept the city 
« in a manner beſieged, addreſſed itſelf with 
% confidence to the Tribunes, and implored 
« their aid.“ 


The levies were decreed by the Conſuls, and 


made, not only without oppoſition, but with 
incredible promptitude. The Quæſtors brought 
the enſigns out of the treaſury, and cauſed them 
to be carried to the field of Mars. The troops 
marched away at ten in the morning the ſame 
day, and adyanced ten miles from Rome. The 
next day they came in view of the enemy near 
Corbio, and encamped. The third day it was 
reſolyed to give battle without loſs of time. 


On the ſide of the Romans, their juſt rage, en- | 


flamed by the boldneſs of the enemy in coming 
to inſult them under the walls of Rome, and a 
warm deſire of revenge, would admit no delay. 


As for the Æqui and Volſci, who ſaw there 


was no quarter to be expected for them from an 
enemy againſt whom they had fo often revolted, 
deſpair itſelf exalted their courage, and made 
it neceſſary for them to fight valiantly. — 
(a) As both the Conſuls were with the army, 
their power was equal. Agrippa, who knew 
that nothing is more cantrary to the ſucceſs of 
affairs than a divided command, and was ſenſi- 
| (a) In exercitu R es coll Et pra 
Fog duo Conſules 2 — Kellitad fümmitten- 
teſtate pari ; quod ſaluberri- tis ſe comiter reſpondebat, 
mam in ad miniſtratione mag - communicando conſilia lau- 
narum rerum eſt, ſumma im- deſque, & æquando imparem 
pert, concedente Agrippa, fibi, Liv. : 
5 ble 
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138 Q. CayrToLitus, A. F vR1Vs, Conſulz 
A. N. 309- ble of Quintius's ſuperior abilities in military 
Aar. c. 448 affairs, reſigned the whole authority to him! 


The latter, on his fide, repaid as he ought the 
generoſity and deference of his collegue in that 
ſubmiſſion to him, by communicating to him all 
his counſels, doing every thing in concert with 
him, giving him a ſhare in the glory of all the 
ſucceſſes, and in making him 2 equal in all 
things without exception. A fine diſpute of ge- 
neroſity this; and an excellent example for ge- 
nerals of armies, but rarely imitated 
Quintius commanded the right wing, Agrip- 
pa the left, and the lieutenant Sp. Poſtumius 
Albus the centre. Serv. Sulpicius, another ge- 
neral, commanded the cavalry. The foot of 
the right wing fought with extraordinary bra- 
very, and found a vigorous reſiſtance on the ſide 
of the Volſci. Sulpicius with the horſe broke 
through the enemy's main body; and might 
have returned the ſame way, before the enemy 
had time to rally and form themſelves: but he 
thought it better to attack them in the rear, 
which he did directly, and would have put 
them into diſorder by puſhing them on that 
ſide, whilſt they were engaged with the Roman 
infantry in front, if the cavalry of the qui 
and Volſci-had not come up, and charged him- 
ſelf vigotouſly. Sulpicius then cried out to his 
troops, That they had no time to loſe : that 
they were upon the point of being ſurrounded, 


* and of having their communication cut off 


« with their own army, if they did not make 
<« an extraordinary effort againſt the enemy's 
«© horſe. That only to put them to flight did 
not ſuffice ; that it was abſolutely neceſſary to 
cut both horſes and men to pieces, in order 
<« to prevent their coming to blows, and re- 
„ newing the battle a ſecond time. That after 

; & having 
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« haying broke through the main body with- 
« out any reſiſtance, they would find little more 
« from the horſe.” He did not ſpeak. to them 
in vain. The whole Roman. cavalry charged 
the enemy's at the ſame inſtant, and put them 
to flight, Great part of them were killed with 
their horſes by the ſpears of the Romans; who 
then attacked the foot again, and diſpatched an 
aid du camp to the Conſuls with advice of what 
had paſſed. The Romans on the wings had 
already ſome advantage. The news of the ca- 
valry's victory animated them extremely, and 
on the contrary occaſioned as great conſterna- 
tion amongſt the Equi, who already began to 
give way. The centre of the enemy's army, 
which had been put into diſorder at firſt by = 
Roman horſe, was the firſt that broke. - 

tius afterwards broke the left wing, and — in 
to flight. The right made more reſiſtance, and 
coſt more trouble. Agrippa, who was brave 
and full of fire, ſeeing that things went better 
every where than on his ſide, ſnatched an enſign 
out of the hands of the officer who carried it, 
and threw it amongſt the enemy where the bat - 


139 
A. R. 
Ant.C. 445: 


tle was warmeſt, The ſoldiers, through fear of 


loling that enſign, which was deerhed the great- 
diſgraces, threw themſelves with fury up- 
on the enemy, and put them to flight. The 
victory thus became univerſal. Quintius then 
ſent to. inform his collegue, that he was upon 
the point of attacking the enemy's camp; but 
deferred it till he knew whether he had put an 
end to the battle on his fide : That if ſo, he 
would do well to join him with his troops, in 
order that the whole army might have an equal 
ſhare in the ſpoils. Agtippa immediately ad- 
vanced to his collegue z and after having con- 
gratulated 


| 140 Q. CariroL Ixus, A. Furrvs, Conſuls. 


A. R. zog. - gratulated each other upon their mutual ſucceſs, 
an 45 they attacked the camp, where they found lite 
reſiſtance. 

The Conſuls marched back their troops to 
Rome, laden with the ſpoils they had taken 
from the enemy, without including thoſe they 
had recovered, which were all that had been loſt 
when their country was ravaged. It does not 
appear, ſays Livy, either that the Conſuls de- 

manded, or the Senate talked of granting them, 
a triumph; and no reaſon is given, either for 
their neglecting that honour, or deſpairing to 

obtain it. For my part, continues the ſame hi. 
ſtorian, as far as one may form conj̃ectures con. 
cerning times ſo remote, I imagine, that as the 
Senate ſome years before had refuſed the honour 
of triumph to the Conſuls Valerius and Hora- 

tius, who, beſides the Equi and Volſci, had 
conquered the Sabines, a very powerful people, 
the Conſuls of this year, who had defeated but 

half thoſe enemies, made a ſcruple of demand- 
ing a triumph, leſt, if they obtained it, it might 
ſeem to be granted rather to perſons than to 
merit. 

However that were, the Conſuls were not the 
Jeſs eſteemed and honoured by the public ; and 
I believe my readers will unanimoufly concur in 
granting them the honour of a triumph, eſpeci- 
ally on account of the uncommon example each 
of them gave of a moderation and generoſity, 
in my opinion, infinitely preferable to the 
victory itſelf, which was the effect of it: for a 

. miſunderſtanding between the two Conſuls might 
have prevented it. We but too commonly ſec 
the moſt important and beſt concerted projects 
rendered abortive by the bony and ill-will of 

| companion in command. ok 
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The Romans diſhonoured their victory over 4 N 309. 
the Equi and Volſci by a ſelf-intereſted judg- 73, Hoe, 
ment which they paſſed ſome time after. The People diß 
Aricini and Ardeates had long diſputed the on 
right to a ſmall territory, for which they had 3 
fought many battles. Tired at length of war, Sh 
they agreed to ſubmit to the arbitration of the which they 
Roman People, and accordingly referred the be- 5 
difference to their deciſion. The cauſe was. ages 
pleaded with great force on both ſides: wit- and Ari- 
neſſes were alſo produced, and the People were 
upon the point of proceeding to vote, when a" © 3: 
Roman Plebeian, of fourſcore and three years Dionyſ- 
of age, named Scaptius, roſe up abruptly, and l. 11. p.729 
declared to the Aſſembly, That the territo- 


ry in queſtion belonged neither to the Aricini 


« nor the Ardeates, but to the Roman People, 
« as a dependance of Corioli. That his evi- 
« dence could not be ſuſpected, becauſe he 
“had been at the taking of that city, and had 
ſerved twenty years when the Romans made 
« themſelves maſters of it. That he had not 
« long to live; but that he could not help 
« claiming poſſeſſion of a territory by his fee- 
ble voice, to the acquiſition of which his 
« armed hands had contributed. That he 
firmly adviſed the People not to paſs judg- 
ment againſt themſelves through a vicious 
and miſtaken ſhame notwithſtanding the 
<« juſtice of their cauſe. N 
The Conſuls, ſeeing that the aſſembly liſt- 
ened to Scaptius not only with ſilence, but a 
kind of approbation, called gods and men 
to witneſs, that they did not give their conſent 
to the notorious injuſtice, which was upon the 
point of being committed; and accompanied 
with the principal Senators, they remonſtrated to 


all the Tribes ſeparately, * That the Roman 


„ People 
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A. R. 309. 6 People would diſhonour themſelves eternal. 
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if, in a diſpute which they were choſen 
ce to arbitrate, they adjudged a territory to 


„ themſelves, to which they had never formed 


any pretenſion, in prejudice of the parties 


concerned: That though the lands in que. 


6 ſtion were not of ſo ſmall value as they re. 
« ally were in reſpect to the Roman People, 
and the revenues of them might be ſuppoſed 
to be very conſiderable, they would not gain 
« ſo much by appropriating them to them- 
% ſelves, as they would loſe by alienating the 
<< allies by ſo groſs and manifeſt an injuſtice; 
6 a) becauſe loſſes in point of reputation and 
public faith are greater than can be valued 
* or conceived,” And, ſaid they, Hall the 
deputies of the two ſtates carry home this neus? 
Shall the allies, and enemies, of Rome be told it? 
What grief will it give the firſt, what joy the lat- 
ter] Can one imagine, that the neighbouring peo- 


ple will attribute ſo unexempled a judgment 10 a 
man like Scaptius, without either name or credit, 


and in @ word equally void of ſenſe and ſhame ? 


And is not the infamy it will reflect upon the Ro- 
man People moſt evident, who freely and in cool 


blood diſgrace themſelves for ever? For what elſ⸗ 
can be the conſequence of ſuch a proceeding ? The 
Conſuls and Senators, truly concerned for the 
honour of the People, remonſtrated to this ef- 
fect in the ſtrongeſt manner to the Tribunes and 
multitude, mingling the moſt affecting entrea- 
ties with repreſentations ſo full of wifdom, 

Both the one and the other were ineffectual. 
The Tribunes were no longer maſters of the 


(aa) Nam fame quidem & fidei damna majora eſſe; quan 
_ quz æſtimari poſſent. Liv. 
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e: (a) for it was common for the Tri- A. R. zog. 


Ant. C. 443. 


bunes to be more governed by the multitude, 
than the multitude by them. It appears, that 
the ſuffrages were repeated three ſeveral times. 
Perhaps that was in effect of the remonſtrances 
of the Tribunes. The Tribes however ob- 
ſtinately perſiſted in their opinion, and ad- 


judged the territory in queſtion to the Roman 


People. It is agreed, that it was their right, 
and ought to have been adjudged fo, if the af- 
fair had been referred to the deciſion of others, 
and the Romans had claimed it as parties. But 
their right to it did not diminiſh the infamy of 
this ſentence. It gave the Senate more con- 
cern, and appeared more iniquitous to them, 
than to the Aricini and Ardeates themſelves. 
We ſhall ſee in the ſequel that they made 
amends for this fault in the only manner in 
their power, 


(% Tribuni fers ſemper reguntur 3 multitudine magis, 
quam regunt, Liv. 
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The 7. ew: propoſe two laws, which: occaſion 
great tumults : the one for permitting the Pa. 
trician and Plebeian families to intermaryy 

. The other for giving the Plebeians a ſhare in 
the Conſulſhip. Thoſe marriages are permit- 

ted; and it is agreed that Miktaty Tribunes 
with Conſular authority, inſtead of Conſuls, 

Hall be elected, and Plebeians admitted into 
that office. Inſtitution of Cenſors. Function, 

ef thoſe magiſtrates. Effects and advantages of 
the Capra. The Senate ſend immediate aid 
to the Ardeates, attacked by the Volſci : they 

| afterwards make them entire amends for the 
injury done them by the ſentence of the People. 
| Great famine at Rome. It gives Sp. Maælius 
room to entertain thoughts of making himſelf 
King. He is killed by Servilius Abala, maſter 

. of the borſe to the Dae L. Nini Cin- 

cinnatus. 


A. R. 316. M. Genvcivs. 
C. Cur Tivs. 


The Tri- Fladen tumults took place at Rome from 
bunes pro- the beginning of this year, occaſioned by 
3 two new important Laws propoſed by the Tri- 
auhich oc- bunes of the People. By the firſt, Canuleius 
caſſon great its author demanded; that the Patricians and 
fam Cs Plebeians ſhould be permitted to intermarry, 
© 16 which was expreſsly prohibited by the Laws of 
Dionyſ. the twelve Tables: by the ſecond, the Tri- 
1.11. p. 730 bunes propoſed that the Conſuls fhould be 
736. elected indifferently out of the Senate and Peo- 
ple, whereas till then only Patricians had been 
admitted to exerciſe that office. ˖ 
2 t 
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It is eaſy to judge how much theſe two de- 4 3104 
mands alarmed the Senators. For which rea 
ſon they received with joy the news, that the 
Ardeates in reſentment of the judgment given 
againſt them, had quitted the party of the Ro- 
mans; that the Veientes had ravaged lands in 
the dependance of Rome; and that the Volſci 
and qui were _— preparations for reſy- 
ming their arms; becauſe a place called Verru- 
go had been fortified, which ſeemed intended 
to awe hem; fo much did they prefer an un- 
fortunate war to a ſhameful peace. Upon theſe 
advices; which were much exaggerated, the Se- 
nate decreed, that the levies . ſhould be Far] 
and far greater preparations of war, | 


- ble; than the year before in the Cont of b 
eſe 


Quintius. The view of the Senate, in 

rumours of war, was to put a ſtop to the en- 

terprizes of the Tribunes: but they did not 

ſucceed in it. Canuleius declared in full Senate, 

that it was in vain for the Conſuls to endeavour 

to impoſe upon the People by their . uſual ter- 

tor of enemies ready to enter the country of 

Rome; and that he would ſooner loſe his life, 

than ſuffer any troops to be levied, before the 

two Laws in queſtion were accepted: Thus a 

new open war was declared between the two 

Orders of the State: a war of great violence, 

and carried on on both fides with all poſſible 5 

animoſity, And indeed the ſubject of it was 

of the moſt affecting and important nature: | 
The Conſuls faid, “ That the frantic vio- Ser gu 

* lence of the Tribunes roſe ſo high, as to be % 7 

* no longer ſupportable. That the enemies g Law for 

* without doors were nothing in compariſon 3 

* with thoſe Rome had in her boſom. That zhe Parri- 

+ for the reſt, the evil was not ſo much to be ian; and 

imputed to the * and their Tribune, ag 
Volt. II. F 
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92 310. C as to the Senate and Conſuls. That what 
can ee was conſidered and rewarded in a city, al. 


- * the ſacrifices proper 


% ways gained ground and increaſed exceeding. 
4 ly: that citizens capable of ſerving their 
country in peace and war, were formed in 
& that manner. That great rewards were grant- 
& ed at Rome to ſedition, which always turned 
« mightily to the advantage of thoſe that ex- 
« cired it. That they might remember the 
« ſtate of grandeur and majeſty in which they 
« found the Senate when they firſt entered it, 
« and ſee whether it could juſtly be ſaid, that 
« they would tranſmit its power augmented 
«* down to their children, as the People might 
« with reaſon boaſt of having infinitely aug- 
* mented theirs. That the ſame evils. would 
e always take place, whilſt ſedition continu- 
« ally terminated with ſucceſs, and the authors 
of it were laden with honours and rewards, 
That the Tribunes, by the two Laws they 


* propoſed, ſtruck at the moſt antient inſtitu- 


tions, and the moſt ſacred and venerable 
s cuſtoms, of the Commonwealth. That by 
the Law which regarded marriages, they in- 
e troduced an impure mixture of blood, and 
* a confuſion of auſpices, as well public as 
« private ; (a) ſo that a child, who ſhould be 


born in ſuch marriages, half Patrician and 


« half Plebeian, in a kind of war with himſelf 
<« in effect of being ſo compounded, would 
neither know his condition, of what rank he 
% was, from what family he deſcended, nor 
__ perſonal to his ſtate. 
% That not content to confound all rights hv- 
% man and divine in this manner, theſe dil. 
ta) Ut, qui natus fit, ig- patrum fit, dimidius plebis 
noret cujus ſanguini o- ne ſecum quidem ipſe con- 
=. og nr, png nb 
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i turbers of the public tranquillity roſe in their 2. joan 


« pretenſions ſo high as the Conſulſhip. That 
« at firſt they had talked of electing only one 
«. of the Conſuls out of the People: that now 
« they demanded that both ſhould be indiffe- 
« rently choſen out. of the Senators and Ple- 
« heians; in which caſe the People would not 


«. fail to nominate the moſt ſeditious of their 
on Order: that in conſequence they ſhould _ 
« have Canuleius, Icilius, and the like, for 


Conſuls. That they hoped the moſt high Ju- 
« piter would never ſuffer the majeſty of the 
« Conſulſhip to be ſo groſsly degraded : and 
« that as to them, they had rather die a thou- 
fand deaths than concur to fo infamous a diſ- 


66 | | 
5 there any thing, faid they, more irrational 
and enormous than the conduct of the Tribunes ? 


They begin by exciting a war againſt us with the 
neighbours, in ſowing of diſcord at home; and 


then prohibit arming the citizens for their defence. 
Wey in a manner call in the enemy, and oppoſe le- 


vying the troops to repulſe them. And dares Ca- 


nuleius declare to us in open Senate, that if wwe do 
not receive bis Laws, as from ſome victor, he will 
prevent the levies ? To talk in ſuch terms, what 
is it but to threaten, that he will betray his coun- 
try, and deliver it up to the enemy? And indeed, 
what remains for him to do, except to put himſelf 
at the bead of the Aiqui & Volſci, and to attack 
the citadel and Capitol? Let this author of dif- 
cord know, that the Conſuls are determined to de- 


fend themſelves rather againſt the guilt of their 
own citizens, than the arms of the enemy. 


In this manner people talked in the Senate; 
and the reader muſt believe, that the Tribunes 
were not ſilent on their ſide. Canuleius ex- 
plained himſelf in - 

2 


aſſembly as follows. 
V 


148 M.Grnvcivs, C. CuxT1vs, Conſul, 
A. R: 319. Romans, I have already often obſerved, how much 
he Senators deſpiſe you, and bow unworthy they 
think you of living within the walls of the ſame 
city with them : but I never perceived it more na- 
nifeſtly than this day, in ibe violence and fury 
with which they riſe up againſt our Laws. And 
notwithſtanding, what do we pretend to by theſe 
Laws, unleſs to make them ſenſible that we are | 
their fellow-citizens, and that if we have not the 7 
fame fortunes as they, wwe bowever are inhabitants 60 
of the ſame country? By one of theſe Laws we 4 
demand the liberty of marriage between the two t 
Orders. Now Marriage is often granted to neigb- i 
bours, and even ſtrangers. Rome does more, in t 
conferring the freedom of the city upon conquered J 
enemies, a thing undoubtedly far more conſiderable 
than marriage. By the other Law we propoſe no- 
thing new : we only claim, what has in all times 
been the right of the Roman People, that is, t 
confer honours upon whomſoever they think worthy 
f them. What is there then in all this, that de- 
ſerves ſo much noiſe and uproar from the Senators ; 
that they are almoſt ready to fall upon me with 
violence in their bouſe; that they threaten not to 
ſpare our perſons, and to violate the power of the 

Tribunes, all ſacred as it is? - 
How ! If the Roman People be left at liberty 
to confer the Conſulſhip by their ſuffrages on whom 
they think fit; if the Plebeians are not deprived 
of the hope of attaining the firſt office in the ſlate, 
in caſe they are judged worthy of it, will it noi 
be poſſible for this late to ſubſiſt? will its dominion 
be at an end? And to demand that a Plebeian 
may be elected Conſul, is it the ſame thing as 10 
defire to give that office to a ſlave or a freedman * 
Do you perceive, Romans, in what contempt you 
are? They would deprive you of part of this light 
of heaven, if they could, I is with pain they 
T 3 fuffer 
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ſuffer you to breathe the ſame air with them, that 4. R. 310. 
1 Cory the uſe of ſpeech, and the form of men, _ 
If we believe them, it were a crime, an enormous 
crime, to eleft a Plebeian Conſul. Though we are 
not admitted to inſpect the Faſti, and the Annals of 
the Pontiffs, do we not know, what every ſtran- 
ger knows, that the Conſuls ſucceeded the Kings in 
their office, and that they have no power nor pre- 
eminence, but uwhat the latter had before them ? 
And do you believe, Patricians, wwe never heard 
that Numa Pompilius was ſent for from his farm 
in the country by order of the People and Senate, 
to aſcend the throne, and that be was neither a 
Patrician, nor a Roman citizen ? That L. Tar- 
quinius afterwards, who not only was neither of 
Reman, nor even of Italian, extraction, the ſon of 
Demaratus of Corinth, and of Targuinii, where 
bis father had ſettled, was made King in the life- 
time of Ancus's children? That after bim Servius 
Tullius, the ſon of a ſlave, attained the ſovereignty 
by bis excellent qualities and extraordinauy merit? 
Why ſhould I mention T. Tatius the Sabine, whom 
Romulus, the founder of our city, thought fit 10 
aſſociate with himſelf in the government? We ſee 
then that as long as regard has been had at Rome 
to merit of whatſoever extraction, its dominions 
bave been enlarged, and its power augmented. 

Do you bluſh now to have a Plebeian Conſul, 
after our anceſtors have not refuſed to have ſtran- 
gers for their Kings, and have eſteemed and re- 
warded merit in them, ſince the extinction of the 
Sovereignty ? For ſince then we have received the 
family of the Claudii amongſt us, and not only con- 
ferred the freedom of the city upon them, but ad- 
mitted them into the Order of Patricians. A 
ſtranger may become a Patrician, and afterwards 
Conſul : and ſhall a Roman citizen be excluded the 
Conſulſhip, ſolely mo is born a Plebeian 4 
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Ant. C. 442 


_ M.Geyvcivs, C. Cox ius, Conſuls. 
Aat.C. 442. Do due believe then, that it is impoſſible for the 


People to produce a man of merit and courage, 
qualified for the employments of peace and war, 
and one reſembling Numa, Tarquin, and Servius, 


in bis attributes * And if one of this charatter 
_ ſhould happen to ariſe, ſhall we never ſuffer the 


helm of ſtate to be put into his bands? and fhall 


we chuje to have men for Conſuls, like the Decem- 
 wirs, the moſt wicked of mortals, and all of them 
Pairicians, rather than perſons that reſemble the 
beſt of our Kings, whoſe births were not illuſtrious? 


But, perhaps, ſomebody will object, that no Ple- 
beian has been Conſul ſince the expulſion of the 
Kings. Aud what is to be inferred from thence ? 
Are we never io think of any new inſtitution ? 
How many have been made fince the commonwealth 
Jubſiſted ? Who can imagine, in a city which is lo 
endure for ever, and to augment to infinity, but 
that new offices, prieſiboeds, cuſtoms, and laws, 
will be frequently inſtituted, | 

The law itſelf which prohibits the intermarriage 
of the Patricians with the Plebeians, were they 
not the Decemvirs who paſſed it ſome few years 


ſince, to the great prejudice of the public, and the 


diſgrace of the People? Is there any thing in effect 
more injurious or more contemptuous, than to de- 


clare one part of the city unworthy of allying itſelf 
_ with the other in marriage, as if it were polluted 


and profane! Is ut not in ſome, meaſure to be ex- 
cluded, and to ſuffer a kind of «baniſhment even 
within the walls of the city, to be incapable of con- 


.  tradting either alliance or e in i? 


If you are convinced, that to mingle your blood 


ith that of the Plebeians, would be a tain to your 


nobility, why do you not take wiſe but ſecret mea- 
ſures io preſerve its pretended purity, by neitber 
| wives yourſelves amongſt us, nor permilting 


your y aughters and ſiſter; to marry with any but 
Fo bs „ Fan 
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Patricians? No Plebeian will offer violence to à 4. R. 310, 


Pairician virgin : that would be invading the pe- 
culiar privilege of the Patricianzg, Nobody will 
ever force you to contract ſuch alliances. But to 


forbid them by a law, and probibit marriages be- 


tween the Senators and People, this is what we 
bold injurious to us. You might. paſs the ſame in- 
terdiftion in reſpect to the rich and poor. Why 
don't you alſo forbid the Plebeians to live in the 
neighbourbood of the Patricians, to walk in the 
ſame ſtreets, to eat at the ſame table, or to be pre- 
ſent in the Forum, and in the ſame aſſemblies with 


them ? 
But, to be brief, do you believe yourſelves lords 


and maſters, and that you have a ſupreme autho- 


rity here ? When the Kings were expelled, was it 
to give you abſolute dominion, or to procure the 
common and equal liberty of all? Are the People 
to be ſuffered to paſs a law, if they think it uſeful 
and neceſſary ? or, aſſoon as they propoſe it, have 
ou a xv in £40 puniſh > Eck 54 decree le- 
vies ? and aſſoon as I the Tribune begin to call up · 
on the Tribes to give their ſuffrages, ſhall you the 


Conſul immediately oblige the youth to take the mi- 
 litary oath, and march them to the camp, mena- 


cing both Tribune and People? I declare, Conſuls, 


that the People ſhall be ready to take arms againſt 


the enemy, of whom you tell us, whether real or 


ſuppoſed, if, in the firſt place, you conſent, that 


the Patriciaus and Plebeians ſball for the future 


make but one and the ſame People by the ties of 


marriage and mutual init z and in the ſecond 
Place, if the entrance to honours be open to all per- 
fons of merit and valour; in order that the annual 
magiſtracy, veſting thus indifferently in the 10 


orders of the flate, may ſhew, that they are 


equally called upon to command and obey, in which 
ſrue liberty conſiſts. But if theſe two laws are 


L 4 oppoſed, 


Ant. C. 442. 


I 52 


K. R. 310. 


Ant. C. 442. 


M. Genvcivs, C. Cox rus, Conſuls, 


oppoſed, talk as long as you will of wars, multiply 
the forces of the enemy, exaggerate the danger az 
if already at our door, not a man ſhall enter for 
the ſervice, not a man ſhall take arms, nor fight 


fe or baughty maſters, who diſdain to aſſociate them- 
ſelves with us in public by bonours, and in private 


by marriages. 
It is eaſy to judge, that this diſcourſe did not 


convince the Patricians. The ſame reſiſtance 


Military 
Tribune: 


are created 
in the room 


Conſal. 


ſubſiſted on their ſide, and the ſame warmth on 
that of the multitude. They had at their head 
a Tribune of great vigour and conſtancy, inca- 
pable of ſuffering himſelf either to be intimida- 
ted or diſconcerted by threats, and reſolved to 

rſue his point to the utmoſt. They were no 
Fel obſtinately determined than him not to give 
way; for in this diſpute, the warmeſt and moſt 


affecting intereſts they had ever conteſted, were 


in queſtion. 

The Senate, in ſo delicate a conjuncture, 
judging condeſcenſion neceſſary, gave their con- 
ſent to the law concerning marriages, in hopes 
that the Tribunes, contented with carrying that 
7 5 would either renounce their demand of 
Plebeian Conſuls, or at leaſt poſtpone it till at- 
ter the war; and in the mean time that they 
would agree to the levis. : 

They were miſtaken. The other Tribunes, 
ſeeing that the victory which their collegue Ca- 
nuleius had lately gained pyer the Patricians, 
did him t honour, and gave him infinite 
credit with the People, piqued themſelves on 
their ſide upon acquiring equal glory, reſolved 
to carry the ſecond law alſo by dint of applica- 
tion, and ſwore upon their faith, which was the 

eateſt oath they had amongſt them, not to de- 
liſt from their reſolution, even though ſome of 
their body ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be ag 
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by the Senate in the affair. The report of the 4. R. 310, 
* increaſed every day, and their telitance 15 
the levies in proportion. As the oppoſition of 
the Tribunes prevented any thing from being 
concluded in the Senate, the Conſuls held par- 
ticular aſſemblies in their houſes, to which the 
principal Senators were invited. Things were 
now come to ſuch extremities, as made it evi- 
dent, that they muſt either yield the victory to 
the enemy, or the People. Valerius and Ho- 
ratius were the two only perſons of Conſular 
dignity, who were not preſent at theſe aſſem- 
blies; their too declared zeal for the People 
having rendered them ſuſpected, if not odious, 
Claudius's advice armed the hands of the Con- 
ſuls againſt the Tribunes. The Senators of 
greater age and wiſdom, not being able to bear 
the mention of blood and ſlaughter, nor to con- 
ſent to laying violent hands on the Tribunes, 
L whoſe 2 were declared ſacred by the agree- 
- ment made with the People, inclined to gentler 
8 methods. The advice of the latter was follow 
t ed, and after a long deliberation, wherein vari- 
f ous expedients were propoſed for extricating af- 
x fairs out of their preſent dangerous ſituation, 
y they fell upon one at laſt, to the ſatisfaction of 
: both parties : this was, inſtead of Conſuls, to 
1 create three military Tribunes with the ſame au- 
thority, to be choſen indifferently out of the Pa- 
tricians and People. | | 
e An aſſembly for that election was accordingly 
n called; and never had the Plebeians been ſo ar- 
d dent before in making intereſt. Thoſe who had 
diſtinguiſned themſelves moſt either in ſpeak- 
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e ing or acting, ran on all ſides of the Forum, 
dreſt in the whiteſt robes, to ſollicit voices. On Candidati. 
f ſeeing them ſo active and eages, the Patricians, 


d who were ſenſible how much the People were 
| . diſcontented 


M. GENucivs, C. CorT10s, Conſuls. 


22 diſcontented and enraged, at firſt deſpaired of 
"+ being able to attain any of the three offices they 
were going to confer. And in caſe they could 


have carried any one of them, it had been an 
infinite mortification to them, to refle& upon 
their being aſſociated with ſuch perſons as the 
People were going to chuſe, the declared ene- 
mies of the Senate and of the public good. 
Diſcouraged by all theſe conſiderations, they 
were determined not 'to ſtand for that office : 
but the elder Senators obliged them to offer 
themſelves, that they might not ſeem to aban- 
don their country entirely, and renounce their 
part in the government. 125 
The reſult of this aſſembly ſhewed, that 
there is a great difference between a people in 
the heat and fury of diſputes affecting their li- 


berty and glory, and when they act in cool 


blood, and without paſſion, after thoſe diſputes 
are over. The People, contented that regard 
had been had to their demand, created none 
but Patricians Military Tribunes. Where 
„ ſhall we now find, cries Livy, ſuch modera- 
„tion, equity, and greatneſs of ſoul, in a pri- 
vate perſon, as were then the character of the 
„ whole People: Hanc modeſtiam, gquitatem, 
& allitudinem animi, ubi nunc in uno iuveneris 
que tunc populi univerſi fuit ? 


The “three hundred and tenth year from the 


foundation of Rome, Military Tribunes were 
elected for the firſt time in the room of Con- 


* Dodwell believes, that form here to his manner of 
the Military Tribunes entered rechoning, though it appears 
pon office at the end of the to depart a litth from that of 
year 310, but that they did Livy, who does not di rngui/ 
not af, properly ſpeaking, till the year in which the magi- 


311. 4s 1 follow him en- firates entered Mee, from 


firely in his chronolegy, I ca- that wherein they exerciſed it. 
85 ſuls⸗ 


G. Mack. Q. CayrTor. Conſuls. 155 
ſuls; and A, Sempronius Atratinus, L. Atili- 4- R. 310. 


us, and T. Clclius, were choſen, 3 

A. K. 405. 

A. SEMPRONIUS, 2 
rtr. 

T. CLortivs,* * Livy ſojs 


Theſe Military Tribunes abdicated their office j, 
three months after they had entered upon it, Liv. I. 4. 
becauſe ſome eſſential formality had been omit-5.7- 
ted in their election. They were ſucceeded by; :? 
Conſuls; which the Tribunes of the People did p. 736. 
not oppoſe, becauſe they judged the cle&tion of 
Conſuls leſs diſhonourable to them, than the 
chuſing Military Tribunes again out of the Pa- 
trician order, which would certainly have hap- 
pened. gt | 


L. PayirRius MuciLanvus. 
L. SzxMPRONIUS ATRATINUS, 


Nothing conſiderable paſſed during their 
Confulſhip» | Nac To 


| q A. R. 312. 
M. Gzcanivs Macerrinvus, II. aan 


T. QuinT1vs CAPITOLIINS Us, IV. 
Under theſe Conſuls a new office was inſtitu- 7,;eution 

ted, which afterwards became very conſiderable. of to 

As the ſpirit of conqueſt was the preyailing C. 
character of the Roman People, King Servius, 
to have an aſſured reſource both of men and 
revenues, had ordained, that a muſter of all 
the Roman citizens ſhould be made every fifth 
year, with an exact eſtimate of every individu- 
al's eſtate. By this muſter and valuation, the 
Prince, or magiſtrate, knew almoſt inſtantane- 
ouſly, what number of inhabitants capable of 
bearing arms Rome had, and the amount of 
their contribution, Tit | hs 1 50 
e 
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7 — 312 The Conſuls of the preceding years having 
r been continually employed either in war againſt 


the neighbouring people, or in oppoſing the en- 
terprizes of the Tribunes, this account of per- 
ſons and eſtates had been omitted. As this cuſ- 
tom had been interrupted for ſeventeen years, 
from the Conſulſhip of L. Cornelius and Q. Fa- 
bius, only ſuch as had before been muſtered 
were known, and they were the only perſons 
that ſerved in the armies, whilſt many of free 
condition (libertini) who had not been regiſtered, 
changed their abode according to their fancy, 
and lived in a ſtate of independance. 
To obviate this inconvenience for the future, 
it was judged proper to diſcharge the Conſuls of 
that care, which obliged them to deſcend to a 
detail ill- ſuiĩting the Conſular dignity. The in- 
ſtitution of a new magiſtracy for diſcharging 
this function, of ſmall conſideration till then, 
was conceived neceſſary. As contemptible as it 
appeared, the Senate did not refuſe to accept it, 
whether they were well ſatisfied to increaſe the 
number of Patrician officers, or foreſaw that 
this would acquire great extent, and become 
very important. The Tribunes, on their ſide, 
conſidering this charge as more neceſſary than 
honourable, conceived no thoughts of conteſting 
it with the Senate, nor of demanding, that the 
Plebeians ſhould be admitted into it, in order 
to avoid appearing to oppoſe the Patricians im- 
properly in every thing, even to the moſt mi- 
nute. Papirius and Sempronius were the two 
firſt perſons elected into this office, Thoſe ma- 
giſtrates were called Cenſors, becauſe they preſi- 
ded at the Cenſus, the muſter of the People, 
and the valuation of their fortunes. 
Here ends what has come down to us of the 
hiſtory of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis. We can- 
1 not 
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not regret too much the books that are wanting, 4. = 312. 
which continued the Roman affairs down to tie 


F 


beginning of the firſt Punic war. 

What the Senate had foreſeen in reſpect to 
the Cenſorſhip, actually came to paſs in proceſs 
of time. (a) This office, ſo ſmall in its begin- 
ning, became one of the moſt conſiderable in 
the ſtate. The curule chair, purple robe, and 
almoſt all the ſplendor of the Conſulſhip, ex- 
cepting Lictors, were the leaſt advantages of 
the Cenſorſhip. The muſter of the citizens, 
which was at firſt its ſole employment, was 
ſoon followed by more honourable and impor- 
tant functions. The ſupport of Manners and 
diſcipline was confided to them, and in conſe- 
quence 'the right of puniſhing the Senators, 
Knights, and common citizens, by a ſhameful 
degradation, They were charged with all that 
related to the maintenance and repairs of the 
public buildings ſacred and profane, the high- 
ways, aqueducts, and other things of the like 
nature. And laſtly, they had the adminiſtra- 
tion of the revenues of the commonwealth. 
They granted the leaſes to the farmers of the 


taxes, called Publicans, and adjudged all diſ- 


putes that aroſe upon that head. As all the 
functions of the Cenſorſhip are part of the Ro- 
man hiſtory, and they will often be mentioned, 
I thought it neceſſary to give the reader ſome 
idea of them in this place. 


(a) Hie annus cenſure ini- decoriſque diſcrimen ſub di- 
tum fuit, rei à parva origine tione ejus magiſtratus, publi- 
ortæ; quæ deinde tanto in- Corum privatorumque loco- 
cremento aucta eſt, ut morum rum, vectigalia populi Ro- 
diſciplinzque Romanz penes mani, ſub nutu atque arbi- 
eam regimen, Senatus equi- trio eſſent. Liv. J. 4. c. 8. 
tumque centuriæ, decoris de- ws 


Summary 
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= Summary deſcriętion of the functions of the Cex. 
„ P-. | 


The Cenſus, or muſter of the People, and 
valuation of their eſtates, which terminated with 
a ceremony called Laſtrum, for reaſons which 
ſhall be related in their place, was the principal 
function of the Cenſors. The Cenſus had been 
eſtabliſhed by Servius Tullius the fixth King of 
Rome. That Prince took the Cenſus four times 


© + during his reign : but nothing is known of any 


of them beſides the firſt, Tarquin the Proud, 
the enemy of all good, and of Servius's memo- 
ry, neglected this uſeful inſtitution. After the 
. expulſion of the Kings, the Conſuls were charg- 
ed with this care, till the eſtabliſhment of Cen- 

ſors. There had been ten Cenſus, or Luſtra, be- 

fore the firſt taken by the Cenſors, which was 
the eleventh. I ſhall give an abridged table of 
them in this place, which will ſhew the condi- 
tion and forces of the Roman People to the 


time of which we are now ſpeaking. 
e Year: of 
: Lats. the — Rome. 
Liv. I. 44. Iſt Luſtrum by Jugs. 
Dionyſ. Servius Tullius. 3490 
-2* Id Luſtrum. 
. Id Luſtrum. 
- IVth Luſtm, | 
Vth Luſtrum. 130000 246 
VIth Luſtrum. 150000 256 
.  VIlth Luſtrum. 110000 261 
3. VIIIch Luſtrum. 103000 280 
IXth Luſtrum. 134214 289 
Xth Luſtrum. 132049 295 


XIth Luſtrum. 
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We have related the firſt inſtitution of the 4. 2 
Sean Thoſe magiſtrates, as we have ſaid 74 1 

before, were choſen out of the Patricians, and c. 8. 
the moſt illuſtrious of that Order. For they 
did not obtain the Cenſorſhip till after they had 
been Conſuls. They retained the ſole poſſeſ- 
fion of that office, till the 416th year of Rome, 
when the Dictator Publilius Philo paſſed a Law 
by which it was ordained that one of the two 
Cm ſhould be elected out of the People. 
And in the year of Rome 621, they were both 3 
choſen out of the Plebeians. From thence- 
forth, they were nominated indifferently out of 
both Orders. 
The duration of this office, at its firſt inſti- 
tution, was five years, at the end of which the 
Cenſus was taken. Before ten years were elapſed, A. R. 321. 
the Dictator Mamercus Emilius reduced it to Lu. I. 4. 
eighteen months. Thus, regularly, Rome was Wie 
without Cenſors three years and an half: for 
the Luſtrum was not performed till the end of 
the fifch year. But this order was often inter- 
rupted, either by wars abroad, or domeſtic di- 
viſions and other particular reaſons. Sometimes 
five years expired without any Cenſors being 
created. On other occaſions Cenſors were cre- 
ated more than once during the ſpace of a 
Luſtrum, if thoſe who had been firſt choſen 
had not been able to compleat the Cenſus. 
Rome was ſuperſtitious to exceſs. As the Liv. I. 5. 
city had been taken by the Gauls in the year c. 31. & 
that M. Cornelius had been ſubſtituted in the . 9. c. 34: 
room of one of the Cenſors who had died in 
that office, it was ordained that in the like caſe 
no ſucceſſor ſhould be appointed in the room 
of one defunct, and that his collegue ſnould di- 
eſt himſelf of his charge. 


The 
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The Cenſus was taken in the (1) Forum. All 


the citizens capable of bearing arms, that is to 
ſay, of ſeventeen years of age and upwards, 


eauſed their names, ages, incomes, places of 
abode, with the names and ages of their fa- 
thers and mothers, wives, children, freedmen, 
and ſlaves, to be inſerted in the public regiſters, 
They took an oath not to depart from truth in 
declaring their fortunes ; and nobody was ever 
known to have perjured himſelf on this occa- 


ſion. Heavy penalties were laid upon ſuch as 


omitted to regiſter themſelves, as confifcation 
of their. eſtates, and loſs of liberty; which was 
long practiſed in the Commonwealth. Thoſe 
who were abſent gave in their names and eſtates 


proxy. 

The Cenſors had power to fix the FEY of 
the eſtates of individuals, and in conſequence 
to impoſe a greater or leſs tax upon them, be- 


cauſe it was by the eſtimates taken by the Cen- 


ſors that the payment of taxes was regulated. 

In the early times every one regifter'd him- 
ſelf in his Claſs and Century: and afterwards 
in his Tribe; when the thirty-five Tribes were 
formed. 

When Rome had extended het conqueſts, 
and founded many colonies, or given the free- 
dom of the city to many of her neighbours, 
the functions of the Cenſors had more extent. 


Officers, who were alſo called Cenſors in thoſe 


colonies and municipal cities, gave the Cenſors 
of Rome an account of the condition of thoſe 
cities, of the number of their inhabitants, and 


(1) I was taken anciently for the reteption and entet- 
in the Forum; but afterwards tainment of ambaſſadors in * 
in the Villa publica, the boyſe Campus Martius. 

of 
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G. Maczx. Q. Carttoi., Conſuls 
of their riches z and their reports Ned i- 
ſterd in the books of the Cenſors. 1 

At Rome the Cex/us began by the —— 
1nd. Patricians, went on to the ig 54 and 
wy: <2" with the People. 

of the two Cenſors; id i whom. that 

th uk fell by lot; prepared . liſt of the 


Senators, and read it publickly with a loud 
voice. It was a great honour to be named the 


firſt, and to be placed at the head of all the 


reſt : the perſon diſtinguiſhed in this man- 
ner was called Princeps. Senatiis;, Principal; Se- 


2 He preſided in the aſſemblies of the 


This dignity was not for life, and pro- 
bly was conferred every new Cenſorſhip... I 
might either be continued, or granted at diffe- 
rent times. Scipio Africanus the elder was no⸗ 
minated Prince of the Senate three times, and 
the Great Pontiff M. ZEmilius Lepidus ſix. I; 
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— 9 - 4493 


was the uſual cuſtom to nominate; the. ſenior Liv. i. 27 
Cenſor living Prince of the Senate... The Cen- c. 11. 
for P. Sempronius Tuditanus was the firſt. that Ac 6, — 


changed this cuſtom, in nominating Q. Fabius 
Maximus, notwithftanding his collegue's oppo- 
ſition, who was for conferring that honout 
upon; T. Manlius Torquatus, becauſe he had 
— Cenſor before Fabius. And the laudable 


ultom afterwards took place, of having more 


regard to merit, than ſcniority, in this choice. 
The Cenſor, after having declared the Prince 


if the Senate in this manner, named the reſſ of . 


the Senators in their order. 

They then proceeded to the Muſter of the 
Knights, of whom the firſt-named was called 
Princeps Eguitum: but that diſt inction was little 
rgarded. All the Knights paſſed in review 
before the Cenſors, leading their horſes by the 
idle, aud dreſſed in the robe. called Tabea. 
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And laſtly the names of the People were 


A.. 40. called over, each in his Claſs, or Tribe. 


It was in this ceremony that the Cenſors 
publickly inflicted puniſhments upon ſuch of 
the citizens as had given any conſiderable cauſe 
of complaint in reſpect to their manners and 


conduct. a | 


As to the Senators, it ſufficed to omit their 
names in reading over the Lift : from whence. 
forth they were deemed fallen from the dignity 
of Senator, | | 


© = The Knights were puniſhed by having the 


Strab. 1. 5 


P- 220- 


horſe, with which they were ſupplied by the 
blic, and which was the mark of the Eque- 
ian dignity, and the ring, that afterwards be- 
came fo, taken from them. | 
The Plebeians were removed from a more 
honourable Tribe into another leſs conſiderable, 
as either from one of the Ruſtic Tribes into 


another of the ſame kind, but inferior; or into 


one of the four Tribes of the city which were 
in contempt : and this is what was called 
Tribu moveri. This was the firſt and moſt gen- 
tle degree of puniſhment. The ſecond was to 
be deprived of the right of ſuffrage : in Cer: 
tum tabulas referri. The inhabitants of Czre, 


for having given refuge to the Prieſts and fi 


Aul. Gell. cred things, when the Gauls were upon the 
116.13: point of entering Rome, had been rewarded 


with the freedom of the city, but without the 
privilege of voting. By this ſecond degree of 

uniſhment, the Roman citizens were reduced 
to the condition of the Cærites. The third and 
laſt deprived them, not only of the right of 
ſuffrage, but of carrying arms and ſerving in 
the field, and left them no mark of a citizen, 
except the neceſſity of paying their ſhare of the 
taxes: which was called erarium feeri. y 
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The Senators and Knights were ſometimes 4 F. 372+ 
_— co ſuffer theſe three kinds of puniſh- *" "2 


"is prejudice might make place in the Cenſors 
judgments, the (2) Laws had wiſely provided 
different remedies againſt the abuſe of an ex- 
ceſſive authority, the unjuſt rigours of which 
ſometimes required to be checked. The de- 
graded citizens might be reinſtated by his col- 
legue, or the ſucceeding Cenſors, either by 1 
ſtifying themſelves before the Senate or People 

Hiſtory ſupplies us with a multitude of theſe 
kinds of puniſhments legally inflicted, of which 
[ ſhall repeat ſome of the moſt remarkable i in 
this place. 

The Cenſors Scipio Naſica & M. Popilius, ful Gall. 
in reviewing the Knights, perceived an horſe” + © 20. 
poor and in a bad condition, whoſe maſter was 

fat, and of a ſurprizingly florid complexion. 

How comes it to paſs, ſaid they to him, that there 

is ſo great a difference between you and your borſe ? 

It is, replied the Knight, becauſe I take care of 

me, and my ſervant of my horſe, The anſwer 

was thought too bold, and was really ſo. His 
negligence, joined with his want of reſpect, was 

puniſhed by an entire degradation, which left 

him no other right of a citizen, but that of pay- 

ing taxes; in ærarios relatus et. 

Cato, ſurnamed the Cenſor from his ſeve- Cic. de 
rity in the exerciſe of that office, expelled L. — 
Quintius Flamininus from the Senate, for ha- Tig i 39. 
ring cauſed a criminal to be executed at an en- e. 42, 43 
tertainment whilſt Conſul, to give a curtezan 
the inhuman pleaſure of ſceing a man die. Ac- 
wording to Livy, the fact was far more horrid. 


(e) Cenforii ſtyli cronem multis remediis ma jo noſtri 
Riderunt. Che yrs Cluot e — 
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Liv. I. 27 


C. Il. 


Val. Max. 
L 2-0 9. 


SG. Mace. Q. CArrror. Conſuls. 


In the Cenſorſhip, of which we have ſpoke 
i” above, wherein Fabius was nominated Prince of 
the Senate, the names of eight Senators were 
omitted, of which number was L. Cæcilius 
Metellus, who had propoſed the infamous and 
criminal advice of abandoning Italy after the 
unfortunate battle of Cannæ. bf 

The Cenſor Fabricius Luſcinus left Cornelius 
Rufinus, who had been twice Conſul and once 
Dictator, - out of the liſt of the Senators, for 
having ten pounds of ſilver plate; perſuaded, 
that ſuch an example might be fatal to the State, 
by introducing luxury into it. (a) Happy age, 
ſaid Cato of Utica, in which a little ſilver plate 


was conſidered as a dangerous luxury, that me- 


rited the correction of the Cenſor! 

Other Cenſors excluded Duronius from the 
Senate, becauſe, whilſt he was Tribune of the 
People, he had oppoſed a law that preſcribed 
very narrow limits to the expences of the table. 
The Hiſtorian, to ſhew all the injuſtice and 


urn worthineſs of the Tribune's conduct, (b) makes 


him mount the Tribunal for harangues, and puts 
this diſcourſe into his mouth. Romans, a curb 
is given to your deſires, an inſupportable yoke ii 
impoſed upon you. | There is a Law propoſed, fir 
obliging you to live with frugality. But the gods 


forbid that we ſhould ſubmit to it. I therefore pro. 
F Lal an ne., that NE of the ruſt and 


© ies Cato W * vinculo ſervitutis. 


Jam illud in quo cenſorium Lex enim lata eſt, quz v0 
erimen erat pauczargenti la- elle frugi jubet. Abrogamu 


mellæ. Senec. de qe beat. igitur iſtud horridæ vetuſia- 
<. — I. * tis rubigine — nga 

'(b) Quamimpud ter Du- Etenim quid opus li- 
ronius Roſtra conſcendit, illa bertate, ſi volentibus lum 
dicturus ! Fræni ſunt injecti, ET non let; Val. Max. 


Quirites, nullo modo 
tiendi: alligati & e 
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of antient times. For what | ſignifies li- A- N. 31a. 
os F we are not permitted to ruin ourſelves IO 
by” Iuxury if dee 'think fit? Such diſcourſe 
would 'appear ridiculous and ſenſeleſs : is the re- 
ality lefs ſo? Yet they muſt think in "this man- 
ner who authorize fronts 
This neceſſity of apperring at ceftain times 2 
before the ie of the Cenſors, to give an advanta- 
account of their conduct, impoſed univerſally&% % ie 
on all the citizens, and from which neither n 
birth, ſervices rendered the ſtate, nor the moſt 
important offices ꝓreviouſly exerciſed, as thoſe 
of Conſul and Dictator, exempted any one, 
muſt have been a powerful check upon licen- 
tiouſneſs and diſorder. So falutary a dread was 
the ſupport of the Laws, the tie of concord, 
and in a manner the guardian of decency, mo- 
oY juſtice, and integrity of manners in Be- 


There are, au a modern author, bud e exam · De author 
ples, which are more — even than g. Conſi- 
crimes, and more States been ruined. by uron — 
corrupting their manners, than violating their — of 
laws. At Rome, whatever might introduce the great. 
dangerous innovations, change the ſentiments ow mw 
or inclinations of the good citizen, and prevent, of — — 
if I may uſe the expreſſion, their perpetuity 3 mans. 
in a we all diſorders of a public or private 
nature, were reformed by the Cenſors. This 
reflection ſeemed very ſolid to me. 

If luxury and avarice, the ul cuts of 
the ruin of States, were introduced ſo late at 
Rome; if poverty, lity, ſimplicity, and 

moderation in the table, buildings, furniture and 
— Ipy rn : prin: 
not nary a felicity ought 
pally to be aſcribed to the inexorable ſeverity of 
«tain — rigidly attached to the ancient 

M 3 manners 
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2. N. zu. manners of their country, from whic they 
Ar o. cis. well knew how BE Gy it was not wh er 
| When we ſee a Roman, who has paſſed through 
| all the great officcs of the State, degraded from 
Y his dignity of Senator for having a little more 
ſilver plate than others, we are naturally incli- 
ned to tax ſuch a ſentence with — — and 
extravagant rigour. But we ſhould remember 
that the Cenſor, who paſſed this 7 Was 
the celebrated Fabricius. Thoſe great men, 
who were totally devoted to the good of the 
public, and by a wiſe foreſight extended their 
views to remote ages, believed it their duty by 
exemplary. puniſhments to put a ſtop to the ab- 
uſes which they ſaw riſe up in their own times, 
and of which they foreſaw all the pernicious 
and fatal effects. They knew, that theſe abuſes, 
which it is eaſy to reform in their birth, but 
which, by the negligence of magiſtrates and 


Jong impunity, ſoon. become too ſtrong, for all 
laws, draw in and infect a whole nation with 
incredible rapidity. Now when things are gone 
ſo far, and (a) what were before vices and diſor- 

| ders, are become the manners of a State, it is 
in vain 0 hope for remedics; for none there 
are. 
When 05 Cicero accuſed Verres, the Judge 
were ſo univerſally. infamous at 3 for their 
avarice and other vices, that the People them- 
ſelves, whatſoever averſi they ops af 
preſſed, for the Cenſorſhip, 5 Lehre 
chat office, which had been laid aſide for ſome 


; ha! Definit eſſe remedio wee nod aſperius antea 

„ Ubi, quæ fuerant vi- populo vi eri ſolebat, id nunc 

tia, motes June. Senec. E poſcitur; id jam populare at- 

77 39. , = lauſibile ſactum eſt, Cie. 
ho be culpa atque err. n. 8. 

ore, etiam Cenſorium | | | 
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only remedy that could be found for the diſor- 
ders which iled in the adminiſtration of 
juſtice. And it was actually re-inſtated the ſame 
ear by the Conſuls — Craſſus. 
"The auſterity of the Cenſorſnhip produced at 
Rome the ſame effect in reſpect to manners, as 
the ſeverity ee — 
armies in re to ſu ng ſubordination 
and obedience. And fy oh. the two princi- 
pal cauſes of the Roman greatneſs and power. 
(a) And indeed, of hat uſe is abroad, 
if depravity and corruption reign at home ? 


Whatever — are gained, whatever pro- 


vinces are ſubjected, if purity of manners do 
not prevail in the different orders of a ſtate, if 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, and the power of 
the government, be not founded upon invari- 
able equity and a ſincere love of the publie 
good, however powerful an empire may be, it 
cannot ſubſiſt long. It is a Pagan 
thus upon occaſion of the great ad 
conſequential of the Cenſorſhip at Rome. We 
have oſten () obſerved, that the ſanctity of oaths 


was no where ſo much reſpected as at Rome. 


This was, as Cicero remarks, becauſe no crimes 
were ſo ſeverely puniſhed by the amps be 
breach of faith N of oaths. 


() Quid enim 0 Nallum vinculum ad 
ns eſſe uum, fi Ty aftringendam ſidem jurejuran- 
male vivitur? Expugnentur do arCtius majores eſſe volue- 


 corripiantur gentes, runt.—ld indicant notationes 


regnis/injiciantur manus, nifi animadverſioneſque Cenſo- 
foro & guria officium ac ve- rum, qui nulla de re dili- 


recundia, ſua conſtiterit, par- a> quam de jurejuran- 


taum rerum æquatus colo judicabant. . J. 3 
eumulus ſedem ſtabilem non c. 111. * 
habebit, Val. Max. I. 2 c. 99 - 


M 4 | The 


ipline-did in the 


that talks 


267 
time, might be re-eſtabliſhed, believing it the 4. R. 312 


Ant. C. 449» 


168 G. Marz. Q:Cariror. Conſuls 
n. The Cenſus concluded with a religious cere. 


ue d ges. mony in the field of Mars. The whole People 


were preſent at it. A ſow, a ſheep or ram, 
and a bull, were offered as à facrifice, which 
from thence was called Suourtaurilia, and ac- 
cording to others; Solitnurilia. This cloſing of 
the Cenſus was called Laſtrrm and the expreſſi- 
or Luſtrimicondere occurs frequently in authors. 
Varcoiderives this word from us, which ſigri- 
fies u pay; becauſe the tax which had been im- 
poſed byithe Cenſors, whole office continued 
— firſt} ĩnſtitution, was paid at 
the beginning of every fiſth year. From whence 
* in Latin ſigniſies u ſpace of 
ve 40 4's; 3 vis 

i 4 hire oricln link: n whit: telares to th 
Cenſus, becauſe it will be often mentioned in 
our hiſtory; and was the principal function of 
1 — wand Hall touch lightly upon the 

RIF 2H 2 31; tv os 
They Wer equi ide temple, 
high-ways, bridges, aqueducts, — all public 
buildings, to be erected and kept in good con- 
| dition; and to fte that neceſfary and timely re- 
Liv. I. A4. pairs were made, which was called, Sarta tes 
c. 16. euere; ſarta letta tueri. Wie find that in the 
38 3d year of Rome, the; Senate made the 
Quzſtors pay half the taves of the year into the 
hands of the Cenſors, to be employed in diffe- 
rent — — buildings. The Baſlira, which 
Sempronius cauſed to be ereRted at that time, 
Id. 1. 39. was called Sempronia from his name, as that of 
E- 44 Cato was before, Porcia. The public build- 
ings, and great halls wir porticos, here tie 
Senate aſſembled, juſtice, was adminiſtered, the 
Civilians anſwered conſultations, and the mer- 
| chants and bankers tranſacted their affays, were 
el Baßlicæ. > N Oh 
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One important function alſo of the Cenſors + 125 | 


was to: conſign the public revenues to -tax-far- * 
mers, called for that reaſon Publicani. Theſe | 
(a) farms could not be gonſigned, but in, the pre- 
ſence of the Roman People. It appears that 
when the leaſes were let by them at too high a 
rate, the farmers had recourſe to the Senate, 
who ſometimes ordered them to be = up 
again 3 which happened in Cato's Cenſorſhip, 
— . —„— I 
ne 8 
In Livy: we find, that the keeping of the 
public records was confided to them, and that 
they. preſided over the Regiſters, and examined, 
whether they dilcharged their duty with exact, 
Ir and fidelity. $465 by 
They had alſo a peculiar attention and ani 
dition over marriages... Certain Cenſors laid à val. Max. 
conſiderable fine upon a citigen, who had con- I. 11. 6. 9. 
tinued unmarried to old- age: and others expel- 
led a Senator for having repudiated his wife 
without conf his friends.” —- 
What I have hitherto related concerning the 
Cenſorſhip, ſhews of what importance that office | 


. was, upon which depended the good order, re- 


gulation, diſcipline, - conſervation. of the man- 
ners, .and adminiſtration of the revenues of the 
commonwealth. It is time to reſume the thread 
of our hiſtory. We digreſſed at the Conſulſhip 
e Macerinus ay T. ne oy 
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170 G. Macs. — Conſuls: 


1 4 1 
A. N. 312. M. 13 Maczaxinus, II. 
Chet 

I. — Car: TOLINUS, V. 


1 the le: up in | their e 7 berween the Nobility and 
* had been carried to the laſt 
who did not re- 
ſemble thoſe of Rome, having ſeized an emi- 
nence, ravaged the lands of the nobility from 
thence with fire and ſword, and afterwards re- 
turned to Ardea, which they treated like an 
enemy's city. The two parties, who were too 
weak of themſelves, had each recourſe to ſtran- 
gers. The people applied to the Volſci, who 
came to their aid without loſs of time. It was 
2⁊t this conjuncture, that the deputies from the 
Nobility arrived at Rome. The Conful Gega- 
nius was ordered to ſet out immediately, and 
ſoon advanced with his army near the enemy, 
who beſieged the city. The next day the Con- 
ful, having divided the work very early in the 
morning amongſt his troops, ſurrounded the 
whole camp of the Volſci with a —_— 
ment, who ſeeing + themſelves beſieged, 
ſhut up ſo cloſe, in ſome days, for — 
every thing, demanded to capitulate. The 
Conſul gave them to underſtand, that they muſt 
expect no quarter, except they delivered up 
their general, and ſurrendered at diſcretion. In 
their deſpair they attempted a ſally, which coſt 
them dear, abundanee of them periſhing in it. 
They found it their neceſſity to ſurrender. 
Aſter they had delivered up their general, and 
laid. down their arms, they were all obliged to 
paſs * the yoke, and diſmiſſed cach on 
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with one habit, and covered with ſhame and 4. R. 312. 


ignominy. In paſſing near Tuſculum, the in- 
habitants of that city, who had long been their 
declared enemies, put them all to the ſword, ſo 
that ſcarce any were left to carry home the ſad 
news of their defeat. The "Contyl- afterwards 
entered Ardea, which received him- as its deli- 
643-2 if He cauſed. the heads of dhe 
principal authors of the ſedition to be cut off, 


Ant. C. 440+ 


confiſcated their eſtates ſor the benefit of os © 


blic treaſury, and in that manner re-cſta- 
N between the citi- 


ſo important a ſervice, thought 
„ | 


12 E But the Senate be- 
lieved 2 ſtill remained ſomething to do, in 
order to aboliſh the remembrance of the ſhame- 
ful avidity which had much diſhonoured the 
Roman People. We ſhall ſoon / ſee in what 
manner they acted. The Conſul entered Rome 
in triumph. Cluilius, the of the, Vol- 


ſei, was led in chains before his chariot, with 


— 2 ſpoils which, he had taken, from the 


: j- AI the other Conſul, equalled by the 


virtues of peace the glory his collegue had ac- 
quired by his military exploits, He applied 
himſelf in ſuch a manner to preſerve the peace 
and union of the city, and acted with ſuch per- 
fect impartiality between great and ſmall, that 
by a wiſe mixture of Arp and lenity, his 
adminiſtration was n grateful to the Se- 
nate and People. He kept the Tribunes effectu- 


ally within bounds, not by fierce and violent 


diſputes, or an air of haughtineſs and authority, 

but by I know not what Kind of aſcendant, that 

his —_— known merit gave him. * 
ve 


A. R, 318. (a) five Conſulſhips; "1 Adee lich he had tl 
n+ paſſed with the Rage urs aint probity and MW © 
wiſdom,” of, to ſpeak more properly, the truly 
Conſular ' dignity of his whole life, rendered 
his perſon almoſt more awful and venerable 
— In . the Tribunes 
did not preſume to fpak of electing Military 


"Ho ned 4 ot none 3 Ii : 
Poszuuus EU TITUS Connicen, 

Amends min ens Cofiſulſhip, the Senate made the Ar- 
nadefor deute entire amends fer the ihjuſtice dove them, 
Lu nes Under pietext that their city was reduced to : 
tbe Arde- ſmall number of inhabitants, they decreed that 
. a colony ſhould be ſent thither to ſerve as a 
garriſon” agamſt the Volſci. The decree was 
conceived in thoſe terms, in order that the Tri- 
bunes and the People might not perceive that 
the deſign of it was to cancel their judgment. 
But the Senators had agreed, that the colony 
ſhould confiſt of a much greater number of the 
Rutuli than of the Romans; that no other 
lands ſhould be aſſigned it, but thoſe of which 
the infamous judgment had deprived the Arde- 
ates: and, chat none of the Romans ſhould have 
che leaſt part of thoſe lands, till all the Rutuli 
had their proportion of them. In this manner 
that territory devolved” again to the Ardeates, 
The Triumviri appointed for ſettling this colo- 
ny had no other means to avoid the ' unjuſt 
vengeance of the People, whoſe Tribunes had 
already aſſigned them 4 day for appearing at 
-\/ [=} "Quinque'- Conſulatus quam honorem, faciebant. 
9 vitaque e Lo. mp ** | 
omnis conſulariter acta, ve. J Rutuli inhabited tb 

rendum' penè ipſum magis, city of Ardea. 
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and dangers to experience. 


different neceſſities of the 


p. GG. Mack. M. LAnar. Confuls. wn 


their tribunal, but in cauſing themſelves: to bas 
„ ee eee ene e "_ 


C. Fuxivs Pacilus. n 
M. PapIRAIUS Crassvs, W 
This year paſſed in tranquillity. W 
which the Senate had vowed durin g the Seceſ- 
fion of the People were now celebrated. I. 
P. Gxoantvs Maczzinus.. 4 aw 


Ant. C. 437. 
L. Menznivs LAN ATus. * 


Ron, under theſe Conſuls, had various evils 

. Fortunately for her 

no war abroad happened, or ſhe would have 
found it exceedingly difficult to. ſupport herſelf. | 
The firſt of | theſe calamities was a famine ; Great fa- 
whether in effect of a bad harveſt, or that * 
inhabitants of the country had neglected the 
cultivation of the lands through their fondneſs 

for the aſſemblies, and the of the city; 

ſor both theſe reaſons are given. The — 

was exceſſive. To remedy that evil, by the 


conſent of the Senate, the People choſe L. Mi- 


nucius Prefect, or ſuperintendant of proviſions. 


He found himſelf extremely embarraſſed in the 


exerciſe of this new Office, or rather Commuaf- 
ſion. The neighbouring ſtates and cities, to 
whom he had ſent. perſons to purchaſe corn, 
were of no ſervice to him; except only Etru- 

ria, from whence. he got ſome; but very little. 
This reduced him to diſpenſe, according to the 
People, the little corn 
that was left in the city, by obliging particulars 
to declare exactly what quantity they had, and 


to ſell what was more than neceſſary to them- 
ſelves for one month. Part of what — 
ſlaves daily, was retrenched. The venders of 


corn were ſuſpected of concealing it, and in 
conſequence 


174 P. GRG. MAczx. M. LANA r. Conſuls, 
A. R. 22. conſequence expoſed to the hatred and anger of 
= the People. However, all enquiries Ars. ras 
ther to evidence than leſſen the ſcarcity. Ma- 
ny of the 2 finding themſelves without 
hope or reſource, to avoid ſuffering any longer 
the miſeries of ſo cruel a famine, drowned them- 
ſelves in the Tiber. 2 31 | 
This firſt calamity gave birth to a ſecond 
Aaanger of a different kind that threatened the 
| public liberty. eee 
M-zlius Sp. Melius, of the Equeſtrian order, who 
„ e Was very rich for thoſe times, and till more 
* ambitious, conceived thoughts of taking advan- 
L ange of the preſent misfortune, and flattered 
King. himſelf that the People, in fo general a cala- 
| mity, would fell their liberty cheap. Having 
quantity of corn at his own 
ia, by the aſſiſtance of his 
friends there and his clients, (which probably 
prevented Minucius'from getting much in that 
Y 


| E he diſtributed it amongſt the People. 
this liberality he became the darling of the 
populace, who attended him every where in the 
city, made him a train much above the condi- 
tion of a private perſon, and promiſed him be- 
forehand the Conſulſhip. But as ambition is in- 
ſatiable, and cannot be contented with what it 
ſeems aſſured of poſſeſſing, he carried his views 
farther, without examining whether they were 
juſt or no, He rightly pergeiyed, that he ſhould 
neceſſarily experience a rough conflict with the 
Senators to carry the Conſulſhip againft their 
conſent, and that it could only be effected ſword 
in hand. He conceived in conſequence, that 
to attain the ſovereignty would not coft him 
more trouble, and from that moment levelled 
all his endeavours that way; conſidering the 
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throne as the only reward, that merited the 2 N. 81775 


pains and dangers he had to undergo. 

The day of the aſſembly for the election of 
Conſuls approaching, as he had not ſufficient 
time for concerting all his meaſures, his deſign 
was not ripe for execution. The election was 
made with tranquillity, and according to _ 
views of the Senate. 


T. Quintavs RG VI. A. R. 316. 
Ant. C. 436. 


Ad RIPPA MENENIUuS LANA Ts. 


- Quintius was a very improper Conſul for any 
perſon that conceived deſigns of innovating in 
the State. | 

L. Minucius was continued in the office of 
Prefettius annonæ, or ſuperintendant of pro- 
viſions. By the duty of his office he did the 
ſame in public, that Mælius took upon himſelf 


to do in private; which occaſioned the ſame 


kind of people to frequent the houſes of both. 
By their means he knew what paſſed at Mæli- 
uss, and immediately informed the Senate of it. 
He told them, he had diſcovered that arms 
« were carried into his houſe ;: that he held aſ- 


- « ſemblies and made harangues there; and that 


« he was moſt certainly taking meafures to 


„ make himſelf King. That the time for the 


execution of his deſign was not yet fixed; 
but that every thing previous to it was con- 
« cluded. That the Tribunes, corrupted: by 
„ money, had divided amongſt them the dif- 
« ferent meaſures neceſſary to be taken for its 
% ſucceſs. That he gave this information al- 
* moſt later than the ſafety of the public re- 

„ quired ; but that he was willing to be aſſured 
of the fact by certain proofs, and not to re- 
<6 wi upon looſe and doubtful vn | 


£ 


. 


'S 
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Upon this advice the principal Senators re: 
the Conſuls; both of the preceding 


* proached 
and preſent years, extremely, for, having had 
ſo little vigilance; as not to have diſcovered a 
conſpiracy of that impottance; which had al- 
teady been carried on for a conſiderable length 
of time. Quintius, after having made an apo- 
logy for the Conſuls; and repreſented; that in- 
ſtead of loſing time in uſeleſs and perhaps unjuſt 
complaints; it was neceffary to apply immedi- 
ately. to the remedy, added, that it was his ad- 
vice, that a Dictator ſhould be immediately ap- 
pointed, whoſe ſupreme authority might ſtifle 
the evil in its birth, and even before it had time 
to break out. His opinion was generally a 
proved. Every body caſt their — oy 
Quintius Cincinnatus, who long refuſed. to ac- 
cept an office, of which he believed his great 
age made him incapable. But he was at length 
obliged to comply with the warm remonſtran- 
ces and earneſt entreaties of the whole Senate. 
After having implored the gods not to ſuffer 
his age to be of prejudice to the Commonwealth 
in ſo eminent a danger, he conſented to be no- 
minated Dictator, and immediately appointed 
C. Servilius Ahala maſter of the horſe; 
The next day Cincinnatus, who well per- 
ceived that the only means for cruſhing ſo dan- 
gerous a conſpiracy, was to exert his authority; 
appeared on a ſudden in the Forum, and 
aſcended the Tribunal with his Lictors before 
him carrying the rods and axes, and with all 
the enſigns of the ſovereign authority. 
People, ſurprized and terrified at ſo ſudden an 
appearance, could not comprehend the eauſe of 
it: but Mælius, aud his accomplices; ſoon 
judged that themſelves were aimed at. Such 
as were ignorant of his deſigns, asked each 


other: 


The 
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other, what eminent danger had made it ne- 


ceſſary to nominate a Dictator in time of peace, 
and to put Quintius at upwards of fourſcore in- 
to that office. The Dictator preſently ſent 
Servilius, his maſter of the horſe, to order Mxz- 


17 


A. R. 316: 
Ant. C. 476. 


lius to appear before him. Mælius ſurprized, 


and uncertain how to act, deferred obeying, and 


endeavoured to eſcape. Servilius ordered a 
Lictor to ſeize him; and upon that officer's 
executing the maſter of the horſe's orders, Mz- 
lius implored the aid of the Roman People, 
complaining that he was to be facrificed by the 
intrigues of the Senate for the good he had done 
the People. He conjured his fellow-citizens to 
affiſt him in his preſent extreme danger, and 
not to ſuffer him to be butchered before their 
eyes, and in their preſence. The people grew 
tumultuous : his partiſans encouraged each other, 
and took him by force from the Lictor. Mæ- 
lius threw himſelf into the crowd to avoid the 
purſuit of Servilius : but the latter followed him 
cloſe, overtook him, ran his ſword through his 
body, and covered with his blood, returned to 


give the Dictator an account of what he had, 


done. You have done well, Servilius, ſaid the 
Dictator: continue to defend your country with the 
ſame courage as you have now delivered it. 

The populace not knowing how to think of 
what they ſaw, and being in a great commo- 
tion, the Dictator called an aſſembly, and be- 
gan by declaring, © That Mzlius had been 
Killed juſtly, and as he deſerved, even though 
he were not guilty of the crime laid to his 
charge, for having diſobeyed the DiQator's 
** ſummons ſignified to him by the maſter of 


the horſe, That he had taken his place on 


« the tribunal, in order to enquire into the af- 
„fair; after Which he ſhould have done Mæ- 
Vol. II. a Aus 
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1978 Q.Capirot, A. M. Lanar. Conſuls. 
A. R. 316. “ Jjus the juſtice he deſerved. That as he had 


Aut. C. 456. recourſe to violence, to avoid appearing to 
« take his trial, violence had been uſed to cor- 
rect his rebellion, That it was highly wrong 
to conſider a man as a citizen, who had con- 

& ceived the impious deſign of making him- 

e ſelf King; who had been born amongſt a 
« free people, in the midſt of their ſacred laws 

and ordinances, and in a city from whence 
„Kings had been expelled : a man, who knew 
e that in the very year of their expulſion, the 
“ King's nephews, and the ſons of the Conſul 

* who had delivered his country, had been put 

„ to death, the latter by the hands, or at leaſt 
% by the orders, of their own father, for hay- 
ing conſpired to receive the Kings into Rome; 
that in the ſame city the Conſul Collatinus 
«* Tarquinius, in hatred only of his name, had 
been obliged to abdicate the Conſulfhip, and 
«© baniſh himſelf from his country; that ſome 
Ar = after, Sp. Caſſius had been put to death, 
for intending to make himſelf King; and 
„that, very recently, the tyrannical haught!- 
« neſs, with which the Decemvirs exerciſed 
„their power, had been puniſhed with confit- 
cation of their eſtates, baniſhment, and even 
death: that, notwithitanding ſuch examples, 
« Mxlius had undertaken to make himſelf 
« King, and to aſcend the throne, And what 
„ man was Mzlius, to conceive ſuch hopes 
„Neither his nobility, dignities, nor ſervices 
could open him a way to the tyranny: 

„ whereas Claudius, Caſſius, and the reſt, had 

e aſpired at ſo criminal an elevation, ſuſtained 

by their Conſulſhips, Decemvirates, the ho- 

* nours of their anceſtors, and the ſplendor of 

their families. But as to Mælius, who ch 
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&« rather (4) have deſired than expected to 4. N. 316: 1 


<; obtain the Tribuneſhip of the People; ang 426 #4 


«4 whoſe whole merit was the poſſeſſion of a 


great quantity of corn; who could imagine, 
«chat ſuch an one could flatter himſelf with 
+ having purchaſed the liberty of his country 
4 for a few pounds of grain; and with having 


% made a people, victorious over all their 
« _ hbours, accept of ſlavery for a morſel 


«of : that Rome, which could ſcarce 
i have ſuffered: him in the rank of a Senator, 
would accept him for her King, and calmly 
ſee him inveſted with all the marks of ho- 
« nour and authority of Romulus her founder; 
& deſcended from, and admitted into the num- 
« ;ber of, the gods? That ſuch a deſign ought 
1 not / to be conſidered more as a crime, than 
4 as a prodigy. That it did not ſuffice to haue 
expiated it by the blood of the criminal, if 
the houſe, where ſo frantic and ſo vile an en- 
© terprize had been formed; was not levelled 
to the ground, and the poſſeſſions, polluted 
« by the iniquitous uſe he intended to make of 
« them for purchaſing the tyranny, confiſcated. 


That therefore he decreed; that thoſe poſ- 


« ſeſſions ſhould be ſold by the Quæſtots, and 


the money brought into the public treaſury.” 


That wiſe magiſtrate ſeeing, as the leader 
of the conſpiracy was dead, that there was no- 
thing farther to fear, did not judge it proper to 


(a) Sp. Mælium, cui Tri · lici poſſe: ut, quem enato- 
bunatus plebis magis optan- rem concoquere civitas vix 
dus quam ſperandus fuerat, poſſet, regem ferret, Romu- 
frumentarium, divitem, bili- —— dlis orti, xe- 
bris farris ſperaſſe libertatem cepti ad deos, inſignia atque 
ſe civium ſuorum emiſſe, ci - imperium habentem. Non 
boque objiciendo ratum yi- pro ſcelere id magis quam 


Qorem finiti morum omnium promo Liv. 


N 2 enquire 


\Populum in ſervitutem per- 
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Yo Q. Cariror. A. M. LAxAr. Conſuls, 
A. R. 3:5-enquire into his adherents, left the number of 
#3" the criminals ſhould be too great, and his too 
ſevere endeavours to puniſh all the conſpirators 
ſhould make the conſpiracy break out. 
The houſe of Mzlius was demoliſhed imme- 
diately. The place where it ſtood was called 
 Aquimelium, that is to ſay, Demoliſhed houſe of 
Maælius, in order that the name might ſubſiſt as 
a monument both of the crime and its puniſh- 
ment. An ox with gilt horns was given, and 
a ſtatue erected, to Minucius ; which the Peo- 
ple did not oppoſe, becauſe, to give them no 
room to regret Mzlius, he directed all the corn 
found in his houſe to be diſtributed amongſt 
them at a very low rate, | 
Beſides Mzlius's having rendered himſelf 
guilty and worthy of death by refuſing to obey 
the Dictator, the (a) Laws themſelves, from 
the time he had conceived the criminal deſign 
of uſurping tyrannical power, armed the hands 
of all the citizens againſt him. A Tyrant was 
conſidered at Rome as a monſter, that cannot 
be lopped of too ſoon from the body of human 
ſociety, in the ſame manner as people haſten to 
cut off without mercy a rotten member, capa- 
ble of deftroying all the reſt. The Romans ne- 
ver forgot the oath taken in the name of the 
whole People after the expulſion of the Tar: 
quins, to exterminate whomſoever ſhould form 
the deſign of making himſelf King. 


as Fl Go b- mM ARG. co. co . TL .]>-c._ 


la) Nulla nobis ſocietas guine & tanquam ſpiritu ca- 
cum tyrannis, ſed potius rere cœperunt; fic iſta in f- 
ſumma diſtractio. Hoc om- Sura hominis feritas & im. 
ne genus peſtiferum atque manitas belluæ 3 communi 
impium ex hominum com- tanquam humanitate corporis 
munitate exterminandum eſt. ſegreganda eſt, Offc. I. 3. 
Etenim, ut mg quædam n. 32. 
amputantur, ſi & ipſa ſan- 

- Three 


Q. Carrot. A. M. Eanar..Conſak. 18't, 


Three of the Tribunes of the People, highly 4, 6.236. 
diſcontented with what had lately paſſed, ex 
claimed violently againſt Minucius, and eſpe- 
cially againſt Servilius the Maſter of the horſe, 
who without any form of juſtice, and even with- 
out his Superior's order, had killed a citizen in 
the boſom of his country. They loudly: threa- 
tened to bring him to a trial, as ſoon as the 
Dictator quitted his office, and excited a great 
tumult amongſt the populace. All. that they 
could obtain was, that Military Trihunes ſhould 
be choſen inſtead of Conſuls, in hopes that of 
ſix places, for ſo many Military Tribunes might 
be created, ſome might fall. to their ſhare. The 
People elected only three, all Patricians, of 
which number was L. Quintius, the fon of Cin- 
cinnatus, whoſe Dictatorſhip the Tribunes en. 
deavoured to render odious to them. 


N3 'SECT. 
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Roman ambaſſadors killed by the order of Tolum- 
mins King of the Veientes. That King is killed 
in battle by Coſſus, who takes the ſecond Royal 
Spoils, called Spolia opima. The duration of 

" the Cenfot/hip is reduced to eighteen months. 
Singular Law in reſpeft to Candidates. The 
Conſuls are obliged to nominate 4 Diflgtir, 
They chnſe. Poftumius Tubertus, who. gains 4 
great victory over the Aqui and Volſci. Ma- 
meren fEmilins is nominated Diftator, H: 
alſo gams a great victory over the Veientes and 
Fidenates. The Tribunes of the People com- 
plain becauſe the Plebeians are excluded | offices, 
 Sempronius's unfortunate campaign againſt the 
Volſci. Great action of Tempanius, which ſaves 
the army. Tempanius's wiſe anſwer to the Tri- 


bunes of the People. He is made Tribune of 


the People, 

A. R. 317. | 
/ hey Mamzrcus AEMILI1US, 

L. QuinTiIvus. 

L. Jurius. 5 
3 3 HE city of Fidenz, which was a Ro- 
ambaſa- Ic ve 
475 Hl man colony, went over this year to the 


by order of V eientes, of whom Lars Tolumnius was then 
Jolumnius King. To the crime of revolt they added one 
King of the of a much blacker dye, in Killing by order of 
Lien. Tolumnius the Roman ambaſſadors, ſent to 


Liv: L + : . 
e. 7 20. complain of their new conduct, and to demand 


reaſons for it. Some writers, to cover the King's 


fault, ſay, that an expreſſion which he dropped 
at dice was taken by the Fidenates, who came 
to conſult him upon the treatment they ſhould 


give the Roman ambaſſadors, as an * - 
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G. MAceR. S. FiDEN. Conſuls, 


kill them. But Livy is far from admitting this 2, 


manner of relating the fact, and ſhews it is en- 
tirely improbable, that a Prince, when con- 
ſulted by new allies upon ſo ſerious an affair as 
that in queſtion, ſhould continue unconcerned 
at play; and that it is infinitely more natural 
to believe the King gave them that advice, to 
attach them the more firmly to his party by a 


rupture of ſuch a kind, as left them no hopes of 


reconciliation with the Roman. 

However that were, the latter began by 
erecting three ſtatues near the Tribunal for ha- 
rangues, to the ambaſſadors who had been 
killed; and afterwards applied themſelves ſeri- 
ouſly to avenge ſo horrid a violation of the Law 
of nations. The importance of the affair pre- 
vented the Tribunes from exciting troubles 3 
and Conſuls were elected. 


M. GroAxrus Macrnimz, III. 
L. Segcius FipENAs. 


Sergius marched againſt the King of the 
Veientes, and gained a conſiderable victory over 


him, but which coſt him dear. The loſs in 
conſequence of a great number of citizens who 


fell in it, afflicted Rome more than the defeat 


of the enemy gave them joy. The Conſul 
ſeems to have had the ſurname Fidenas given 
him from this victory, 
To terminate this war ſucceſsfully, the Senate 
ht it neceſſary to nominate a Dictator. 
Mamercus Emilius was elected. He choſe 


L. Quintius Cincinnatus maſter of the horſe, 
whoſe merit, young as he was, anſwered his 
father's reputation; and who the year before had 


been one of Emiliusꝰ's collegues in the office of 


Military Tribune. At the levy made by the 


Conſuls, many old centurions of great valour 
N 4 and 


Ant. C. 434 · 


184 S. Macxk. S. Fiprx. Conſuls. 


n and experience in war entered themſelves for 
Ant. S. ze the ſervice. The number of the ſoldiers killed 
in the laſt battle were filled up. Quintius Cu- 
pitolinus and M. Fabius Vibulanus followed the 

. Dictator as Lieutenants. | 
' Felimnius The two armies came to blows near Fidenæ. 
js Killed in That of the enemy was the moſt numerous, 
22 ” ;, The Veientes were poſted on the right wing, 
tales the the Faliſci, who came to their aid, on the let, 
ſecond Ro;- and the Fidenates in the centre. On the ſide 
pe of the Romans the Dictator commanded the 
_ or right wing, Quintius Capitolinus the left, and 
the Maſter of the horſe the centre. The latter 
began the battle with the cavalry, and was ſoon 
followed by the foot. The infantry of the He- 
trurians could not ſuſtain the charge of the Ro- 
mans: their horſe, animated by the preſence of 
their King, kept their ground better. There 
was an officer in the Roman cavalry, called A. 
Cornelius Coſſus, of illuſtrious birth, of a fine 
perſon and ſtature, and ſtill more diſtinguiſhed 
by his bravery. The nobility and merit of his 
anceſtors exalted his courage, and he not only 
ſuſtained, but augmented, their glory. As he 
faw that Tolumnius carried terror and confuſion 
wherever he moved: Is ibat, cried he, the in- 
frafter of human laws, and of the law of na- 
tions? I flatter mxſelf (if there are geds avengers 
of guilt) that I hall ſoon ſacrifice that victim i 
the mares of our ambaſſadors. On ſaying this, 
he ſpurred forwards with impetuoſity againſt 
the King, and with the firſt blow of his lance 
unhorſed him. He diſmounted the ſame mo- 
- ment, and as the King roſe, beat him down 
upon his back a ſecond time with his buckler, 
and after having given him ſeveral wounds, 
thruſt him through the body, and nailed him 
to the ground. He then ſtript him of his 3 
| Rs an 
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and having cut off his head, fixed it upon the 4. R. 318. 
point of his ſpear, and by that dy — en 
i evidenced his victory to the enemy, and ſpread 

e terror amongſt them on all ſides. It was no lon- 

8 ger a battle, but a flight, with the cavalry. The 

. Dictator, on his ſide, had broke the enemy's 

. foot, and purſued them vigorouſly,” and with | 

L great ſlaughter. Generals, officers, and fol- 


diers, all equally prompted by the deſire of juſt 
e revenge, ſeconded; his ardour wonderfully. The 
0 victory was compleezeae. 
] The Dictator entered Rome in triumph. But 
r Coſſus, who carried the ſpoils of the King he 
0 had killed with his own hand, engroſſed all the 
5 honour of that ſolemnity to himſelf, and drew 
g all eyes upon him by the novelty of the ſight. 
f They were the ſecond royal ſpoils, /poka opima, 
c that had been taken ſince the foundation of 
. Rome. Coſſus placed his in the temple of Ju- 
e piter Feretrius, near thoſe of Romulus. 

d The common opinion was, even in Livy's 
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5 time, that the ſpoils, called opima, were only : 

y properly ſo, when taken by one general from 

e another whom he had killed. (a) Varro thought 1 

n otherwiſe. It is however certain that Coſſus f 1 
| was at that time only a ſubaltern officer. The 700 
T Emperor Auguſtus affirmed, from having ſeen 9 
s it himſelf, that in the inſcription upon the ſpoils | 

0 of Coſſus, he was termed Conſul. He was fo 

„ ſome years after, but at a time when there cer- _ N 

t tainly was no ſuch battle. It is not impoſſible, 

e but that inſcription might have been affixed to 

- them in ſycceeding times by ſome deſcendants 


n of Coſſus, who might have called him Conſul, 
A not that he was Conſul when he killed Tolum- 
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i (e) Opima ſpolia etiam | traxerit, dummodo duci ho- 
e ©. manigularis eee Minn, Fare, 


186 C. Jur ius, L. VIRGINIUS, Conſuls. 


2.8 14. nius, but becauſe he was ſo afterwards, Livy, 
| arr. who no doubt did not dare to refute Auguſtus's 
teſtimony, to which he ſeems however to have 


no regard, does not explain himſelf clear] 
in 223 les Th | F 


HTS, M. CornzL1ivs MaLvucinens1s, 
L., PayiRrius CrassvUs. 

Liv. 1.4 Sp. Mxzlius, Tribune of the People, cited 

c21—25- Minucius and Servilius Ahala to take their tri- 

Cic. orat. als. Livy ſays this accuſation had no conſe- 

<4" Wha quence: however Cicero and Valerius Maximus 

Val. Max. Obſerve, that the latter was baniſhed, 

3 C. Jvr ius, II. 

Ant. C. 43 L. VIRGINIUS, - | 
The plague, which had appeared the year 
before, raged much more during this, both in 
the city and country. It encouraged the Fide- 
nates to advance almoſt to the gates of Rome, 
They were aſſiſted by the Veientes. A. Servi- 
lius was created Dictator, who choſe Poſtumus 
Abutius Elva maſter of the horſe. The war 
was terminated by the taking of Fidenæ. 
The Cenſors C. Furius Pacilus, and M. Ge. 
ganius Macerinus, cauſed a building in the field 
of Mars, which uy had purchaſed at the pub- 

lie e e to be fitted up. The Cenſus was 
made there for the firſt time. 
Ae 4. C. Jr Ius, III. 
| L. VIRSIN IVS, II. [ 
Upon a rumour that the twelve people who 
' . compoſed the tate and whole body of Hetruria, 
were preparing to attack the Romans, Ma- 
mercus Emilius was nominated Dictator for the 
ſecond time, who choſe A. Poſtumius Tubertus 
maſter of the horſe. That alarm of war com- 
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ing to nothing, the Dictator, ſeeing himſelf A. R. 32x. 
1 75 of the glory which he might have ac- 43 
quired in the field, conceived the deſign of : 


leaving a monument of his Difatorſhip by a The de. 
new law which he propoſed in reſpect to the tion of the 


office of Cenſor. He repreſented to the People, 2 25 
« That it was of importance to the liberty of 7, eignen 
« the public, that the great offices of the ſtate months. 

« ſhould not be of long duration: that all 

« others were annual, and only the Cenſorſhip 

« of five years. That there was reaſon to fear, 

« that ſome future Cenſors, leſs paſſionate for 

the public good than, thoſe who had filled 

« that office hitherto, might abuſe an authority 

« of ſo long continuance. That beſides, it 

« was oppreſſive to particulars to have the ſame 

« perſons inſpectors and arbiters of their con- 

« duct for ſo long a term. That therefore he 
“believed it expedient to reduce the duration 

* of the Cenſorſhip to eighteen months.“ The 

law was accepted by the unanimous conſent of 

the People, And that you may know, ſaid he, 

that I do not approve offices of long continuance, I 

abdicate the Dictatorſbip from this inſtant : and 


he accordingly abdicated it. 


The Cenſors were extremely offended by this 
new law, and carried their reſentment to an e. 
ceſs that ſcarce ſeems credible, We have ſeen 
above, that one of the methods in which thoſe 
magiſtrates puniſhed the citizens to wWhoſe conduct 
they had any exception, was to remove them 
from a more to a leſs conſiderable Tribe, Tribe 
movere, to ſtrike their names out of the regiſters 
of their Century, and to leave them no other 
right and mark of a citizen, except that of pay- 
ing a certain contribution, which at the Rae 
time they often augmented ; this was called 
erarios facere, The Cenſors exerciſed their re- 
A venge 
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ag L. Pin. MamzRrcvs, &c. Mil. Trib. 
3*7- venge in this manner againſt one of the greateſt 
4e Wo and rok venerable citizens of 8 
they condemned to 16d eight times the tax he 
had ufaally paid he People were fo 
much incenſed, hs they purſued them in the 
Forum, and would have treated them with vi- 
olence, if Emilius had not been ſo generous as 
to interpoſe. (a) That great man bore ſo unwor- 
thy a treatment with admirable conftancy, con- 
ſidering leſs the intended ignominy in itſelf, than 
the cauſe of it. 
The Tribunes by their clamour prevailed to 
have Military Tribunes elected; but none of 
the Plebeians were nominated cither this or the 
tollowing year. | | 


A.R. 322. M. FaBivs visvlauvs. 
Ant. C. 430. 

M. Foss1vs. | 

* SxRGIUS FiDdENnAS. 


The pl ague ſtill ſnewed itſelf. As famine 
was the uſual effect of it, the wiſe precaution 
was taken of ſending early into Etruria, to Cu- 
me, and even into Sicily, to purchaſe corn. 


A. k. 323 L. Pinaxius Mau Rus. 
At.. 49. L. Furxrvs MepulLinvs. 
Sr. Pos ruuius Al BZ Us. 


87 The principal Plebeians were highly mortified 
2 with having no ſhare in an office, for the inſti- 
Le tution of which they had ſo warmly contended. 
candidates. | 
They laid the fault upon the People themſelves, 
by whom they complained of being as little 


(a) Quam rem ipſum in- tuentem, quam ignominiam. 
genti animo tuliſſe ferunt, Liv. | 
cauſzm Potids ignominiæ in- 


conſidered 
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conſidered as by the Senators. Others aſcribed 4. R. 323. 
it to the induſtry of the Patricians in canvaſſing; 2 
and to prevent the effect of it, the Tribunes 

ptopoſed a law, which in our times, ſays Li- 
vy, could not have been moved ſeriouſly, its 
ſubjoct was ſo trifling and contemptible, though 
it then excited great diſputes between the Senate 
and People. All the Roman citizens wore white 
habits : but thoſe who ſtood for offices, and 
ſollicited the voices of the People, in order to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves the better, and to attract 
the eyes of the populace the more upon them, 
augmented the whiteneſs of their robes by the uſe 
of a mixture, wherein chalk” had a great 71 2 
and from thence they were called Candidati, 
candidates. The Tribunes, to prevent can- 
vaſſing, they ſaid, were for having candidates 
prohibited to whiten their robes 3 and they car- 
ried their point in paſſing that law. As it ſeemed 

certain that the People in their anger would give 

the Plebeians a ſhare in the approaching election 
| of Military Tribunes, the Senate, by a decree 
ordained that Conſuls ſhould be elected, | 


T. QuinTius CincINNATUsS AR zg 
= Ant. C. 428. 
C. Jrrus MEN To. 


The great preparations of war made by the e Con- 
Equi and Volſci induced the Senate to think of are re- 
nominating a Dictator. The Conſuls, who op- 7,7 

poſed each other, and always differed in opini- ina a 
on in every thing elſe, which much alarmed Di#aror. 
the Senate, united on this occaſion to fruſtrate a — 
nomination, which they conſidered deſtructive 
to their own authority; and nothing could di- 

vide or make them change their opinion on this 
| head. As the news of the powerful armament 

of the enemy gave great alarm, Q. Servilius 
Priſcus, who had paſſed through all the Ur 
offices 
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| 190 Cnc. J. Mexto, Confuls: 
| | AR. 324 offices with honour, ſeeing the Conſuls detet- 
K dees mined not to ſubmit to the authority of the Se- 
| | nate, had recourſe to a gemedy more dangerous 
| 


in its effects than the evil it was intended to re- 
| _ drefs. He exhorted the Tribunes to intetpoſe 
5 the authority of the People depoſited with them, 
| in order to oblige the Conſuls to declare a 
|; Dictator. The Tribunes ſeized with joy ſuch 
| | an occafion of extending their power; and after 


having deliberated together upon Servilius's de- 
mand, they declared unanimouſly, That the 


] 

| 

| 

| 
Conſuls bad 10 obey the Senate; and that if they 
perſiſted any longer in-oppoſing the unanimous opi- 
nion of that auguſt body, they fbould commit then | 
0 priſon, The Conſuls choſe rather to ſubmit 1 
to the Tribunes than the Senate; but com- 6 
plained in the ſtrongeſt terms, that the Senators | 
betrayed their own intereſt, -and the honour of 
the Conſulſhip, in ſubmitting it to the yoke of | 
the Tribunitian power. They were certainly | 
in the right in this reſpect. For what could 
be more injurious or a indignity to the | 
Senate, than this threat of the Tribunes to im- | 
priſon the Conſuls ? And what they only me- b 
naced then, they actually did afterwards, There ; 
are more examples than one in the Roman hi- ä 
ſtory of Conſuls committed to priſon by order | 
of the Tribunes. Such are the unhappy effects | 
of diſcord in Bodies of the greateſt wiſdom and 
reputation. They are invincible, as long as | 
their union ſubſiſts. Diſcord, in dividing thei: ; 
ſtrength, makes them weak, and terminates in | 
the ruin of their moſt important rights and pri- ; 
| 

( 
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- vileges. | | 
When the queſtion was to nominate the Dic- 
tator, the Conſuls, who-always differed in theit 
ſentiments, could not agree between themſelves 
who ſhould declare him. They were reduced i 
| 0 6 
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Q. Cincinn. J. MznTo, Conſuls. 191 
to decide that * by lot, which fell to Quin- 4. N. 324- 
tus. He choſe A. Poſtumius Tubertus, a mann 
of a ſteady and imperious character, who ap- 
pointed L. Julius maſter of the horſe. 


The Dickator, after having divided his troops Pyfumin 


in two bodies, of which he commanded one the Dia- 
himſelf, and gave the other to the Conſul Quin- #7 2 
tius, took the field. They encamped ſeparatcly, u 


? fory over 


but near enough to each other, at a thouſand been, 


ces from the enemy, who had alſo two camps. and Fiac- 
he Dictator, in ſeveral attacks, did all that“ 
could be expected from the valour and conduct 
of the moſt able general. The enemy, ſur- 
rounded on all ſides, after having loſt one of 


' their camps, would have been univerſally cut 


off, and had ſuffered the juſt -puniſhment of 
their revolt, if Vectius Meſſius, an officer of 
the Volſci, more diftinguiſhed by his bravery 
and exploits than his birth, had not extricated 
them out of the almoſt inevitable danger of a 
total defeat. Seeing that the troops only moved 
forwards and backwards, irreſolute how to act: 
Have you determined, ſaid he to them, 10 deliver 
yourſekves up in this place to the enemy without de- 


" fence ? Wherefore then have you arms, and 


were you the firſt to declare war, full of courage 
and boaſt at diftance from danger, but fearful and 
cowardly in battle? What do you hope from conti- 
nuing here * Do you expect that ſome God will 
come to your aid, and extricate you out of the pre- 
ſent difficulty ? It is with the ſcword, that you muſt 
open yourſelves a way. . Such of you as deſire to. 
ſee your houſes, fathers, wives, and children again, 
follow me where 1 am going to lead the way. Nei- 
ther walls, nor intrenchments, but men armed like 


ourſelves, oppoſe our paſſage. (a) If you are equal 


| (a) Virtute pares, neceſſi- mum telum eſt, ſuperiores 
tate, quæ ultimum ac maxi- eftis, Ziv. | 
4 2 | to 


* 


192 Q. Cincinn. J. Mexto; Conſule. 

+ R. 324 10 the enemy in valour, you are ſuperior to them in 
men" the neceſſity of conquering or dying, the laſt, the 
Arongeſt of arms. 
After having ſaid this, he charged the enemy 
furiouſly, followed by his own people with 
reat cries. The body of troops which oppo- 

ed them under Poſtumius Albus, one of the 
lieutenants, began to give way, when the Dic- 
tator, who ſaw what paſſed, arrived in very 
good time to their aid. The whole heat of the 
battle turned this way. The fate of the Volſci 
depended ſolely on Vectius, who was now 
their whole force. Much blood was ſhed, and 
a great ſlaughter made on both ſides. On that 
of the Romans, almoſt all the general officers 
were wounded. The Dictator received a wound 
in the ſhoulder ; Fabius a great one in the thigh 
with a dart; and the Conſul a dangerous one in 
the arm : however none withdrew from the bat- 
tle, except Poſtumius, who was carried out of 
the preſs, his head having been almoſt beaten 
to pieces by a ſtone. Vectius, after having 
acted prodigies of valour, with his brave troop 
of young intrepid ſoldiers, opened himſelf a yea 
way through the enemy, of whom he had made wh 
a great ſlaughter, and penetrated as far as the ene 
camp of the Volſci, which was not yet taken. 
The whole Roman army followed him thi- 
ther. The Conſul, who had purſued the enemy 
very vigorouſly to the camp, immediately at- 
tacked it. The Dictator did the ſame on ano- 
ther ſide. The aſſault here was no leſs warm 
than the battle. The Conſul is ſaid to have 
thrown an enſign into the intrenchments, to 
animate the courage of his ſoldiers; and they 
were the firſt that broke into the enemy's camp, 
in order to recover their colours. The Dicta- 
tor, aſter having diſmounted the palifades, oy 

8 alſo 
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alſo entered the camp on his ſide, The enemy 4. R. 4244 


diſcretion, All of them were ſold for ſlaves, 
except the Senators. Part of the plunder was 
reſtored to the Latines and Hernici, who took 
what belonged to each of them. The Dictator 


cauſed the reſt to be fold by auction; and hav= 


ing left the Conſul to command the troops that 
remained in the camp, he returned to Rome, 


where he triumphed, and immediately after ab- 


dicated the Dictatorſhip. | 
Some writers have abridged the glory of this 
Dictatorſnip, by ſaying that Poſtumius cauſed 
the head of his fon to be cut off, for having 
. e and engaged without orders, 
which action he however came off victo- 
rious. The fact is not certain, and ſeems little 
probable to Livy. Common opinion aſcribes 
the firſt and only example of ſo inhuman a 
zeal for the military diſcipline to Manlius Tor- 


quatus. 8 J "FI 
It is obſerved, ſays Livy, though it did not 


then concern the Romans, that it was in * this 
year, for the firſt time, that the Carthaginians, 
who were in proceſs of time to be ſuch terrible 
enemies of the Roman People, taking advan- 


tage of the diviſions which prevailed in Sicily, 


ſent an army thither to the aid of one of the 
parties at war, who had called in their aſſiſtance. 


* Herodatus, J. 7 c. 166. * day that Xarxes hft the 


ttmarks, that Amilcar, who battle of Salamin, and conſe- 
Lad landed in Sicily with three quently about fifty years before 
bundred thouſand men, vas the time ſpoken of in this place. 


entirely defeated by Gelo the © 
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then laid down. their arms, and ſurrendered at 1. 


194 S. Au ALA, P. MuciL anus, Conſuls. 
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925 L. Jor ius. 
Liv. I. 4. A des of cight years was granted to te 
c. 30 — 34. Aqui. 
A. R. 336. L. SERGIUS FID ENAS, II. 
Ant. C. 426. 


Hosr. LucRETIuS T rxIC1PITINUS, 


A.R. 15. A. Coxnziivs Coss us. 
t, . „ b 
FR T. QuinTivs Pznnus, II. 


A great drought deſtroyed abundance of cat- 
tle, and occaſioned many diſeaſes amongſt men, 
(a) The very minds of the People ſeemed in 
ſome meaſure infected with the contagion; 
for ſuperſtition took place exceedingly by the 
means of certain impoſtors, who, to turn the 
credulity of the People to their advantage, went 
about from houſe to houſe teaching new and 
ſtrange rites and ſacrifices. The Adiles were 
ordered to take care, that no other Gods and 
ceremonies of religion ſhould be introduced into 
Rome, but ſuch as were antiently received 


there. 
A R. 338, SERVILIUS 1515 | 
A. L. PApIRIUuSs Muc LANus. 
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There was a diſpute upon occaſion of a war 
with the Veientes, whether it ſhould be declared 
by order of the People, or only by a decree i 
the Senate. The Tribunes - prevailed that it 
ſhould be by order of the People; and allo 
that Military Tribunes ſhould be choſen for the 
following year. But they ſtill were all Patri- 

cCians; and four were clected. 


(a) Novos ritus ſacrifican · in domoz, quibus quæſtui ſunt 
di, yaticinando inferentibus oapti ſuperſtitione animi. Ii 


T. Qu IN: 


Te Quint. Prxxus, &c. Mil. Tr ib. 


T. QuinTwws Pennvs., 
C. Fualus. 
M. PosTomivs. 
A. CoRwELTus Cossus. 


The three firſt marched with the army againſt 
the Veientes. We ſhall ſoon have occaſion to 
obſerve the pernicious effects of a plurality of 
Commanders in chief, who ſeldom have a 

underſtanding with each other. The Veientes 
took their advantage of the differences that ſub- 
ſited between theſe, and in a firſt engagement 
had the better, and obliged them to fly to their 
camp, and to ſhut themſelves up within its 
works. The diſgrace was greater than the loſs. 
But the city, which was not accuſtomed to de- 
feats, was very much afflicted on account of 


195 


A. R. 329. 
Ant. C. 4230 


this, and demanded a Dictator. Coſſus nomi- Mamereut 
nated Mamercus ÆEmilius, who choſe him Ge- A#miliucis 
neral of the horſe. This was the ſame ZEmili- 7 


us, whom the Cenſors pretended to degrade by 
their injurious treatment of him. But the mark 
of infamy, which they had ſet upon him, fell 


only upon themſelves ; and Rome evidenced at 
this time the little regard ſhe had to their un- 


Diaator 0 


Juſt ſentence, by ſeeking a Dictator in a houſe 


they had ſo unworthily ſtigmatized. 
The Fidenates had joined the Veientes; and, 


as if the war could not properly commence 


without guilt on their ſide, they ſullied their 
arms with the blood of all the new inhabitants, 
which Rome had ſent amongſt them as a colo- 


ny, in the ſame manner as they had formerly 


murdered her ambaſſadors. . The enemy eſta- 73, n;44- 
bliſhed the ſeat of the war at Fidenz. -  torencoura- 
Rome was in a great alarm. The troops, 4% % Pee. 


O 


who had done their duty fo ill againſt the Vei- z, 2, 
N. | 2 


entes, alarmed. 


196 T. Quinxr, Penxvs, &c. Mil. Trib, 

_ AR: 329:entes, had been recalled. Their late defeat had 
5 #7 diſcouraged them. They were made to encamp 
before the gate Collina. Guards were poſted on 

the walls, the adminiſtration of juſtice was ſuſ- 
pended, the ſhops were ſhut ; and all things re- 
ſembled a camp more than a city. The Dicta- 
tor, ſeeing the People in ſo great a conſterna- 
tion, thought it incumbent on him to encou- 
rage them before he ſet out, and ſummoned the 
— When the citizens were met, he 
aſcended the Tribunal, and began by reproach- 0 
ing them for ſuffering —— to be ſo , 
« much diſmayed by the minuteſt accidents ; 
c that an inconſiderable loſs, not occaſioned by 4 
<< the enemy's valour, nor the cowardice of the 
Roman army, but by the diſcord of the Ge- 4 
<< nerals, had on a ſudden quite damped their 
courage, and made them afraid of an enemy 
«© they had ſo often defeated.” He added, 
That both the Romans and the enemy were 
„the ſame they had been during ſo many ages; 
«© that they had the ſame courage, the ſame 
<< ſtrength of body, and the fame arms. That 
nas to himſelf, he was the ſame Dictator Ma- 
„ mercus Emilius, who had heretofore routed 
the armies of the Veientes and Fidenates, 
% ſupported by the Faliſci. That his General 
* of the horſe was the ſame Coſſus, who, when 
only one of the Tribunes of a legion, after 
* having killed Lars Tolumnius, King of the 
Veientes, in the ſight of the two armies, had 
„ adorned the temple of Jupiter Feretrius with 
new Royal ſpoils. That therefore they ſhould 
e remember, that they had triumphs, ſpoils, 
e and victory, on their ſide; and that on the 
 «« enemy's, there was only the guilt of mur- 
« dering ambaſſadors contrary to the law of 
*« nations, the maſſacre of the colony of $40 
5 | nz 
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4 nz at a time of perfect peace, the violation 4. B, 329. 

« of the truce, and revolts ſeven times repeated, 
« notwithſtanding the bad ſucceſs with which 

« they had been always attended. That with 

« theſe thoughts they ſhould take arms and 

« follow him. That he did not doubt, as ſoon 

« as the two armies faced each other, that the 

« enemy would not rejoice: long for the ſlight. 
advantage they had gained; and that on the 

«* contrary the Roman People would eaſily 

„ comprehend, that they who had nominated 

« him Dictator for the third time, had done 

« the Commonwealth better ſervice, than thoſe 

ho had ſet a mark of infamy on his ſecond 

« Diftatorſhip, becauſe he had ſet bounds to 

the tyranny of the Cenfors. | 

The Dictator, after having ſacrificed and vr 
made vows to the gods, took the field, and en- over the 
camped fifteen hundred beyond Fidenæ, _— 
ſupporting his right with the mountains, and , 
his left with the Tiber. He ordered Quintius 
Pennus, his lieutenant, to ſeize the mountains, 

and make himſelf maſter of the eminence in the 
enemy's rear, where he might eaſily «conceal 


- himſelf. The next day the Hetrurians, em- 


boldened by the victory they had gained a little 
before, offering battle, the Dictator, as ſoon as 
he was informed that Quintius was maſter of 
the eminence, gave alſo the ſignal, and made 
his infantry advance faſt againſt the enemy, after 
having directed the General of the horſe not to 
begin the battle till he received his orders: that 
he would give him the ſignal at a proper time; 
and that he had only to think then of ſupport- 
ng honour he had acquired by the Royal 


The armies each other, and fought 
with great ardour on beck ſides. A juſt delre 
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_ 4: R. 329: of revenge, joined wich contempt and indigna- 


Ant. C. 42 


tion, animated the Romans ſtrongly againſt the 


Veientes and Fidenates, whom they called per. 
fidious allies, cowardly enemies, and infractors 
of truces, polluted with the blood of ambaſſa 
dors, and of thoſe who inhabited the ſame city 
with them. They had already began to give 
way before the firſt charge, when the gates of 
Fidenz were on a ſudden thtown open, and a 
troop of people, armed with fire and flaming 
torches, came out, who fell upon the Romans 
like fo many madmen. This new form of fight 
at firſt ſurprized and confounded the Romans, 


when the Dictator, after having ordered Coſſus 


to advance with the - cavalry, and Quintius to 
deſcend from the mountains. flew to the left 
wing, which thoſe unexpected fires had put into 
diſorder. How ig ibis, ſoldiers, ſaid he; are 


you" conquered with fmoke like an hive of bees, and 


do you quit your poſts, and give way before enc- 
mies without arms? What then is become of the 
Roman valour? If you are to fight with fire and 


not the ſword, go, take thoſe burning torches out of 


the hands of the enemy, and turn them againſt Fi- 
dene, in order to "deſtroy: a city with its own 


flames, which you have not bern able to conciliate 


by your favours. On theſe words the Romans 


reſumed courage, and armed themſelves with 


the torches that had been thrown at them, or 
which they had taken from, the enemy. Ir was 
no longer a battle, but a Kk ind of conflagration. 
At the ſame time Coffus advanced full ſpeed 
with the cavalry, and charging with incredible 
impetuoſity into the midft of the flames, which 


did not frighten the horſes s at firſt they had 


the men, he beat down and trampled under foot 
all before him. had © a BY 
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At this inſtant new cries were heard, which 4. R. 529. 


furprized and terrified both armies. The Dicta- © 


tor informed his troops, that it was Quintius at- 


racking the enemy's rear by his order; and then 


with great cries he. made them renew the fight 
with more ardour than before. The. enemy 
were in extreme confuſion, when they faw them- 
ſelves attacked at the ſame time in front and 
rear, and that they could neither retire into their 
camp, nor to the mountains, from whence the 


new enemy were come down upon them. Moſt 


of the Veientes fled in diſorder towards the Ti- 
ber, in order to paſs it, and return home: but 
very few of them eſcaped. Some were killed 
upon the banks; others were puſhed into the 
river, and ſwallowed up by the waves; and 
even thoſe that could ſwim were drowned 
through wearineſs, wounds, and fear. As to the 


Fidenates, the few that remained of them made 


towards Fidenæ through their own camp. The 
Romans purſued them thither, eſpecially Quin- 


tius, whoſe troops were ſtill freſh, from their 


not having come down from the' mountains till 
towards the end of the battle. Having entered 


- pell-mell with the enemy, they got upon the 


walls, and made a ſignal that the city was taken. 
As ſoon as the Dictator perceived it, he marched 
thither with his troops, and advanced to the ci- 
tadel, whither the ſoldiers and citizens were fly- 
ing in crowds. The ſlaughter was great, till 
the Fidenates laid down their arms, and ſurren- 


dered at diſcretion, aſking only to have their 
lives ſpared. The city and camp were plun- 


dered by the troops. The Dictator returned to 
Rome, and triumphed at the head of his victo- 
rious army laden with ſpoils. Mamercus 


laid down the Dictatorſnip ſixteen days af- 
ter he received it, which made people doubt, 


O 4 whether 


t. C. 423. 


A. CL Au D. CRassvs, &c. Mil. Trib. 


whether his moderation was not ſtill greater than 
his valour; and left the city, which he found 


A. R, 330. 


Ant. C. 422· 


A. R. 331. 


Ant. C. 421. 


Ce Maint | After the celebration O 


in extreme conſternation, in the moſt profound 
peace and tranquillity. . 


A. SEMPRONIUS ATRATINUS. 

L. QuinTivs CiNncINNATUs. 

L. Furxivs Mul Lixus. 

I. HoraTivs BARBATus. 
A truce for twenty years was granted to the 


Veientes, and one only for three years to the 


Æqui, though they had demanded it for a longer 


term. 


A. Cx Aupius Cxasvs, &c. 


The games which had been vowed during 
the war, were now celebrated with great ſolem- 
nity, and a vaſt concourſe of the neighbouri 
people, who were highly ſatisfied with the ki 
and engaging manner, in which the Romans 
practiſed hoſpitality in 2 to them. 

theſe games, the Tri- 


of % Tri- bunes, highly diſcontented and enraged, that 


| Gunes on 
account of 


the Ple- 


the Plebeians could not obtain a ſingle place 
amongſt the Military Tribunes, though that de- 


b:iansbeing pended abſolutely upon the People, made great 


excluded 


 fromoffices. 


complaints to them upon that head in their ha- 
rangues. They reproached the multitude, <* that 
* their blind and ſtupid , admiration for thoſe 
they really hated at bottom, made them con- 
„ tinue voluntarily in eternal ſlavery ; that they 
«© not only did not dare to aſpire at the Con- 


e ſulſhip, but that even in the nomination of 
Military Tribunes, in which they had an 


* equal right with the Senate, they forgot them- 
66 clres and thoſe attached to them, They 


added, that they ought not to wonder if none 


£6 con- 


A. Cr aur. CxAssus, &c. Mil. Trib, 201 


5 concerned themſelves any longer in defence a. R. 331. 
« of the intereſts of the — le. (a) That per- W 
« ſons expoſed themſelves —_— to labours g 
« and dangers of all kinds for thoſe from whom 
« they might reaſonably expect advantage and 
« honours. That men would be capable of un- 
« dertaking all things, if the greatneſs of re- 
« wards anſwered that of their endeavours. But 
for a Tribune of the People to plunge head- 
t“ long into diſputes, in which he could foreſee 
« W ha but dangers and no advantage; and 
+ from "which the _w_ fruits he could promiſe 
| « himſelf were implacable hatred and eternal 
“ perſecytion on the ſide of the Senators, and 
« on that of the People, for whom he con- 
« tended, a total oblivion of all- his intereſts ; 
« this was what could neither be expected nor 
9 e That great honours generate great 
% cour That no Plebeian would deſpiſe 
© himſe A if he ccaſed to be deſpiſed by others. 
| * That at leaſt they ought to — trial of 
* ſome of them, to experience what they are 
« capable of, and to ſee if it were ſo prodi- 
„ gious a thing to find a man of yalour and 
merit amongſt the People. That, after ma- 
«* ny conflicts, they had prevailed that. Mili- 
e tary Tribunes with Conſular authority might 
be elected out of the People. That Plebei- 
« ans, generally eſteemed for the ſervices they 
had rendered the State both in peace and war, 
had offered themſelves as candidates for that 
“ dignity. That in the firſt l they had 
been ſhamefully rejected, an made to 7 555 


, (a) Eo impendi Iaborem homines, kf 255 conatis 
ac periculum unde _ magna præmia r end 
mentum atque honos {| Liv. 

tur. Nun non — IF 


- 


"2%, 0p 


4 - * * 


A. R. 331. 
Ant. C. 421. 
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ce only for the laughter of the Patricians; that 
ce they had ſince ceaſed to produce themſelves 


on the like occaſion, to avoid being made a 


« fight, and experiencing ſo ſenſible an af. 
« front. That they ſaw no reaſon why they 
«© did not entirely aboliſh a Law, that gave a 
“ Right, of which they were never to make 
« uſe. That, whatever injuſtice there might 
« be in ſuch a proceeding, it would be leſs 
« ſhameful for them not to be admitted into an 
« office from which they were excluded by 
« Jaw, than to exclude themſelves as unworthy 
nn « pos. e 8 805 

This kind of harangues were heard with plea- 
ſure, and received with applauſes. They indu- 
ced ſome Plebeians to offer themſelves as can- 
didates for the office of Military Tribune, pro- 
miſing the People, that during their admini- 
ſtration they would paſs laws in favour of their 
intereſts; as, for diſtributing the lands belong- 
ing to the public, eſtabliſhing new colonies for 
the relief of the citizens, and impoſing a fixed 
tax upon the proprietors of lands for the pay- 
ment of the armies. The Military Tribunes 
actually in office, were not ignorant of all that 
paſſed amongſt the People. They took the 
advantage of a ſeaſon when few of the magi- 
ſtrates were at Rome; and having clandeſtinely 
given the Senators advice to repair thither at a 


certain day, the Senate, in the abſence of the 


Tribunes of the People, decreed, that, as there 


was advice, that the Volſci had taken the field 


to ravage the country of the Hernici, the mili- 
tary Tribunes ſhould ſer out immediately to in- 
form themſelves upon the ſpot concerning the 


fact, and that in the mean time the aſſembly 


for the election of Conſuls ſhould be held. 


They left the collegue to govern Rome upon 


whoſe 
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whoſe tenaciouſneſs they could moſt rely: this A. R. 337. 


was Appius Claudius, the ſon of the Decem- 
vir, a young magiſtrate of great fire and au- 
dacity, and who had imbibed from his cradle 
an hatred for the People and their Tribunes. 
He immediately ſummoned the aſſembly, and 
Conſuls were choſen, The Tribunes of the 
People were ſurprized and confounded at their 
return, and were incapable of acting any thing 
either with reſpect to thoſe who had paſſed the 


decree and were abſent, or Appius, the affair | 


being entirely over and compleated. 

do not know whether it was conſiſtent for 
fo grave and venerable a body as the Senate, to 
employ ſuch little arts, as it did upon this oc- 
caſjon for the election of Confuls. I find ſome- 
thing much more noble in the conduct of the 
People, and cannot ſufficiently admire it. Ani- 
mated by their Tribunes, they had made the ut- 
molt efforts, and proceeded to the laſt extremi- 


ties, for being admitted to ſhare in the Conſul- 


ſhip. All is in a flame, and there is no danger 


that is not to be feared, ſo enraged do the po- 


pulace appear, and ſo ready to commit the 
greateſt violences. The Senate give way, and 
grant the Plebeians what they demand, chang- 


ing only the name. The People immediately 


chuſe three Military Tribunes with Conſular au- 


thority, and not one of them Plebeians. What 


then is become of this fury of the People, rea- 
dy to ſubvert all things? Like thoſe violent and 
momentary ſtorms that leave no traces behind 
them, it changes immediately into a wiſdom 


Ant. C. 42 


and moderation, which have no example. It : 


would perhaps ſeem leſs wonderful, that the 
People, . charmed: with the condeſcenfion of the 
Senate, in the firſt moments and tranſport of 
their joy, ſhould pique themſelves upon not 

| 2 giving 
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4. R. 337 giving place to that auguſt Boos and upon 


n nobly renouncing their own in 
withſtanding the warm and continual ſollicita- 
tion of the Tribunes, to perſiſt in the ſame ſen- 
timents during ſo many years, for twenty are 
already paſt fince the inſtitution of Military 

Tribunes, and as many more will paſs without 
any Plebeians being admitted into that office; 
this is what ſcems to me above all praiſe. 

There. is reaſon to believe that the People 

ht and acted in this manner out of eſteem 

for the wiſdom and conduct of the Senators, in 
whoſe hands they deemed the authority of the 
government better lodged than in thoſe of the 

Plebeians, An expreſſion in the harangue of 

the Tribunes which I have above ſeems 
to inſinuate this. They reproach the People, 
that their blind and ſtupid admiration of the Se- 
nators makes them condemn themſelves to eter- 
nal ſlavery, quod admiratione eorum quos odiſſent 
ſtupens, in æterno ſeipſa ſervitio teneret, This 
, according to the Tribunes, is the People's 
reaſon for not being willing hitherto to admit 

Plebeians into the firft dignities of the ſtate. 

Could any thing do them greater honour ? 


A. R. 3322 C. SEMPRONIUS ATRATINUS. 
Q. Faprus ViBULAnUs. 
The Sam- There happened this year a thing not imme- 
zites efta- diately affecting Rome, but which merits a 
_— _ place here, becauſe the city to which it relates 
—=— will have a great part hereafter in the Roman 
Liv. 1. 4. hiſtory, The Samnites had long made war 
c. 3742. with, the Hetrurians, moſt probably upon ac- 
count of a city. called at that time Vulturnum, 
in the dependance of the latter. The Hetruri- 
ans, weary of the length and expences of the 


war, conſented at length that the Samnites 


: ſhould 


S. But, not. 
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ſhould ſend a colony into Vulturnum, and that 4: R. 1g. 
it ſhould be put into poſſeſſion of part of tze 
city and country adjacent. Some time after, - 
the Samnites, taking advantage of a public ſo- 
lemnity, which was paſſed in feaſting and mer- 
riment, murdered in the night all the firſt in- 
habitants, whom they found buried in wine and 
ſleep, and became, by that horrid maſſacre, 
ſole maſters and poſſeſſors of the city. They 
changed its name, and called it Capua, from 
Capys their chief, or for ſome other reaſon. 
he report of the extraordinary preparations Unfortz- 
for war made by the Volſci, were found to be c- 
only too true. Sempronius marched againſt . 
them. He was a general of great valour, po- again the 
ar, and familiar with the ſoldiers, by whom Velſci. 
was adored ; but he was more a ſoldier him- 
ſelf than a great captain, and made war, as if 
valour alone ſufficed for diſcharging all the du- 
ties of a commander in chief. Ag he led a 
victorious army againſt a conquered enemy, he 
took none of thoſe precautions, which may be 
conſidered as certain pledges of good ſucceſs. 
He formed no body of reſerve, diſpoſed his 
* horſe very ill, and acted in every thing with 
the utmoſt negligence, aſſuring himſelf of vic- 
tory. The Volſci undeceived him. When they 
came to a battle, the Romans made no great re- 
ſiſtance, and ſoon gave way. It was in vain 
for the Conſul to employ. exhortations or re- 
| proaches. When fear has once ſeized the ſol- 
dier, he ſees and hears the example and orders 
of his general no longer. The Romans. heark- 
ened to nothing, and the whole army was upon 
the point of being routed, when a ſimple * De- 
Me horſe of each legion cer <uho commanded one, was 
avas divided into Decuriæ, called Decurio. 525 
cia of ten men. The offi 


curio 
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te Re 13% curio of the horſe, called Tempanius, prevented 
Great à total defeat. That brave man, ſeeing all give 
«ion of way, and that the cavalry, which the Conſul had 
Tempani- left in a place where the ways were ſo broken 
feves the that it could not act, cried out with a loud voice 
army. do the horſe to diſmount, if they would fave the 
| commonwealth. The horſe obeyed to a man, 
as if the Conſul himſelf had given that order, 
| F we do not ſtop the enemy, ſaid he, the Roman 
Power is no more. Follow my lance inſtead of an 
enſign, and ſbem both the Romans and Volſci, that 
on foot as well as on borſeback nothing is able to re- 
fiſt you. All raiſed a great cry to expreſs their 
approbation z and he advanced at the head of 
them with his lance raiſed. . They charged 
where the Romans were moſt preſſed. Where- 
ever they appeared, they re-inſtated the battle, 
and if their number had admitted them to ſhew 
themſelves every where, they would undoubted- 
ly have obliged the enemy to fly. As their im- 
petuoſity could not be ſuſtained, the general of 
the Volfci ordered his troops to open them a 
way where they attacked, till that new battalion 
being too far advanced, ſhould be ſeparated 
from the reſt of the army, This happened ac- 
.cordingly, and is a very uſual fault with victo- 

rious troops. Thoſe brave ſoldiers could not 
return the ſame way they had entered, the ene- 
my having cloſed and ſtrengthened their line 
extremely in that part of it, to prevent them 

from getting =" ha The Conſul and Roman 
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: legions having loſt ſight of the battalion in 
which their whole force conſiſted, and appre- 
hending, that thoſe generous troops would be 
overpowered. by the enemy, made the utmoſt 
efforts to find and rejoin it. The Volſci, on 
one fide, trongly repulſed the Conſul and legi- 
| ons, 
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ons, and on the other charged Tempanius and 4: R. 332. 
his ſoldiers with vigour. The latter, after hay. 440. 


ing made many attempts, but always ineffectu- 
ally, to break through the enemy, and return 
to the groſs of their own army, ſeized an emi- 
nence, where they drew up in an orb, and de- 
fended themſelves with a courage, that coſt the 
Volſci abundance of blood. Only the night 
put an end to the battle. The Conſul, on his 
fide, continued to ſuſtain and repel the enemy, 
as long as any light remained; when both ſides 
drew off, without knowing which had gained 
the victory. The terror was ſo great in both 
armies, that each believing themſelves defeated, 


left their wounded men with a great part of their 
baggage in their camp, and retired to the neigh- 


bouring mountains. The Volſci however ſur- 
rounded the eminence till midnight, when being 
informed that their camp was abandoned, and 
believing their army defeated, they went off as 
they could. | 


Tempanius, who did not doubt but he ſhould | 
be attacked as ſoon as it was light, was very 
much ſurprized at day-break to ſee neither 


friends nor enemies. He could not conceive 
what was become of the two great armies, 
which occupied the plain a few hours before, 
and went himſelf firſt to view the camp of the 
Volſci, and afterwards that of the Romans. He 


found the ſame ſolitude, and faw only ſome 


wounded men who had not been able to follow 
the groſs of their army, in both. From thence 
he went immediately to the field of battle, 
Where nothing preſented themſelves to his view 
but dead and dying men, and the dreadful ſcene 
uſual the next day after a battle. He then car- 
Tied off with him as —_ CT 
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A. R. 332. could, and not knowing what route the Con- b 
An-©42* (al had taken, marched by the ſhorteſt way for 1 
Rome. 6 £73 | Jþ 

The news of this unfortunate battle, and of 2M 

the camp's being abandoned, had already ſpread J 

there, and occaſioned a general conſternation in » 

every family. The loſs of the cavalry was par- a 


ticularly deplored, who were believed to have 
been entirely cut to pieces. The Conſul Fabius, 
to prevent ſurprize, had troops at the 
gates. A body of a men perceived at a 
great diſtance, gave the city new terror, and it 
was feared that they were the enemy. That 5 
fear ſoon changed into inconceivable gladneſs, 
when it was diſcovered that theſe troops were 
the horſe, who were believed dead. Nothing 55 
was heard throughout the city but acclamations 
of joy. Their mothers and wives, quite out of 
their ſenſes, and forgetting the decency of theit T 
ſex, ran to meet them, and with faces bathed in 
tears, tenderly embraced their children and huſ- 
bands, whom they ſaw again contrary to all 
Tempani- expectation. © . 
a; wiſe The Tribunes of the People expreſſed their 
Le, virulence againſt the Patricians at a very wrong 
bunes of theme on this occaſion. They had cited M. Po- 
. People, ſtumius and T. Quintius before the People, on 
account of the battle of Veii, loſt by their fault 
four or five years before. The preſent ſeemed 
a favourable occaſion for reviving that affair. * 
Having ſummoned the aſſembly, they repre- ſo 


ſented with abundance of warmth and vivacity, in 
that the fault of the two generals at Veii having 
remained unpuniſhed, had made way for what the 
-had happened againſt the Volſci, where the Con- 2 
ful had betrayed his army, abandoned the bra- Sig 
-veſt of the cavalry to be cut to pieces, and re 
ſhamefully deſerted his camp. One of the Tri- 6 


bunes, 


— —— — — — — 
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bunes, called C.“ Villius, cauſed the Knight 4. R. 332. 
Tempanius to be cited, and interrogated him 5 
juridically before the whole aſſembly in theſe 
terms. Tempanius, I aſk you, whether you 
« believe that the Conſul Sempronius gave battle 
« at a proper time, whether be pw; a body of. 
« reſerve for the ſecurity of the army, and be- 
« ther he diſcharged any ef the duties of a good 
« Conſul ? I aſk you again, when you ſaw the le- 
« pions routed, whether you did not, of your own 
« accord, make the. horſe diſmount, and reinſtate 
be battle? Whether, when you and your fol- 
« lowers were ſeparated from the reſt of the ar- 
« my, the Conſul aided you in perſon, or ſent you. 
« any aid? Whether you were joined by any re- 
« inforcement the next day? Whether you and your. 
« troops did not penetrate to our camp ineſfect of your. 
« own courage? Whether you feund the Conſul or 
« the army there? or whether you did not find it 
abandoned by all, except the ſick and woun- 
« ded, that had been left in it? As you are a 
« man of truth, and one by whoſe valour alone our 
„army was preſerved, you are to anſwer to all 
«* theſe heads faithfully, and without diſeuiſing 
any thing; and alſo to tell me, where Sempro- 
“ mius and the legions are? Whether you aban- 
% doned the Conſul, or the Conſul you? And laſt- 
« ly, whether awe gained the victory, or were de- 
« feated 2” She 5 
The affair was delicate and perplexing to a 
foldier, who was unwilling either to depart from 
truth, or accuſe his general. (a) The anſwer of 


* He is called C. Julius in (a) Adverſus hæc Tempa- 
the text. The Julii were Pa- nii oratio incompta fuille di- 
tricians, and conſequently could c'tur, cæterùm militariter 
not be Tribunes of the People. gravis: non ſuis vana laudi- 
Sigonius conjectures with much bus, non crimine alieno læta. 
frabability on bis fide, that Liv © © | 
C Villius fonld br read bert. 


Vor, II, P Tempanius 


a 


210 
A. R. 332. 
| Ant. C. 42. 
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Tempanius was ſimple and . that is to 


ſay, without ornament, but full o 


good ſenſe 


and dignity; and he equally avoided ſetting 
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himſelf off, and accuſing or leſſening others. 
1 


was, ©* That it did not become a ſoldier to 
is his judgment upon the military abilities 
of his general : that the People ſhould 'have 


made that enquiry, when they elected him 


Conſul. That therefore he ſhould not be 
aſked what he thought of the plan and de- 
ſigns of Sempronius as to the operations of 
the war, upon which he conceived the moſt 
expert in the art military might find it diffi- 
cult to anſwer. That as to him, he could 
only ſpeak what he ſaw, which was, That 
before he was ſeparated from the groſs of the 


army, he ſaw the Conſul fighting at the head 


of the troops, exhorting them, and repairing 
in perſon wherever the danger was greateſt : 
that afterwards himſelf and his followers loſt 
ſight of him. That however, by the noiſe 
and cries which he heard, he judged that the 
battle had been continued till night; and 
that the numbers of the enemy had prevent- 
ed the Conſul from penetrating to the emi- 


nence he had ſeized. That he did not know 


where the army was; but conjectured, that 
as himſelf and his followers had taken the 
advantage of an eminence for their defence, 
the Conſul had ſought a proper place to en- 
camp, for the better ſecurity of himſelf and 


his army. That he believed the troops of 


the Volſci were in no better condition than 
thoſe of the Romans : and that the night had 


* equally prevented the two armies from 


% knowing how to act, or what was become of 


* each other.” For the reſt, he deſired they 
would favour him ſo far as not to detain him 


any 
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any longer; being in great need of reſt after his Fe R. 33 


fatigues, and to get his wounds dreſt. And in- 
deed, the Tribune was very unreaſonable, to' 
ſtop, as he did, a foldier ſo much fatigued as 
Tempanius muſt have been, for the ſake of in- 
terrogations ſo little neceſſary and fo abſurd, 
He returned home with the higheſt praiſes and' 
applauſes of the whole People, who admired 
the wiſdom and moderation of his anſwer ſtill 
more than the valour and good conduct, with 
which he had ſo lately fought the enemies of his 
country. 

But the Tribunes continued their proceedings 
againſt the two commanders they had cited bes 
fore the People. As the multitude were highly 
afflicted with what had happened againſt the 


Volſci, and very much diſſatisfied with their 


generals, Poſtumius was condemned in a fine: 
but as for Quintius, his great actions ſince the 
unfortunate battle of Veii, and the regard of 


the People for his father Cincinnatus and his 


(1) grandfather Q. Capitolinus, ſpared him that 
affront, and he was acquitted. : 
The People amongſt the reſt of the Tribunes 


nominated Sex. Tempanius, A. Sellius, L. 


Antiſtius, and Sex. Pompilius, though abſent. 
The three laſt were the principal perſons of the 
Knights, who had followed Tempanius in the 
generous action we have juſt related. This 


(1) Duittius Capitolinus that having ſo ſhort a time t6 
mentioned here ſurvived Cin- live, they would not ſuffer him 
cinnatus, who was Diftator to carry the ſad news of their 
after fourſcore : from whence, | ſeverity to Cincinnatus: ex- 
and what he ſays above in actæ jam ætatis Capitolinus 


Ceſo Quintiuss trial, Capi- Quintius, ſuppliciter orans, 


tolinus ſhould rather have been ne ſe brevi reliquo vitæ ſpa- 
the uncle than grandfather bath tio tam triſtem nuncium ferre 
of this Conſul and Cæſo. Livy ad Cincinnatum paterentur. 
ſays, be implored the People, Liv. I. 4. c. 41. 

> ſhews 


24 
t. C. 420 
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8 MAN. Cariror. &c. Mil. Trib. 


A. R. A e ſheus that the People are ſenſible to merit, and 


* 


are not oy in rewarding it. The valour alone 
of thoſe four noble ſoldiers had made intereſt 


for them in their abſen de. 
The Conſulſhip; having given: great diſguſt 


this year, n e N 3 for 
dhe nent. e of3 8:1 


A. R. 3 "Wb of 
DR ah * "Manzt1vs OT KILN &c. 


7 $63 1 


The beginning of this year, 1; Hortenſius, 
Tribute of the People, cited! Sempronius the 
Conſul of the laſt year to take his trial. His four 


collegues mentioned above deſired him not to 


proceed with rigour againſt their general, who 


could be reproached with nothing but his ill 


fortune. As the Tribune ſeemed averſe to com- 
plying with their requeſt, they declared, that. if 


he perſiſted in his reſolution, they would change 


habits with the, accuſed, preſent themſelves to 
the People as ſuppliants, and implore their 


pity for a general, Who had always treated 


em with great goodneſs, and whom they 


8 looked u upon as their father. Hortenſuis could 


old: out-no- longer againſt ſuch moving and no- 
le ſentiments. The 2 People, ſaid he, 


ſhall not ſee. their Tribures i in the garb of ſup- 


pliants and criminals. . 7 deſiſt ſrom proceeding 


_ againſt Sempronius, as be has known how, during 


bis command, to make his ſoldiers love him ſo well. 


And indeed, that is an exdeetingly great merit, 
and a glory to which generals cannot too much 


aſpire. (a) The People and Senate equally ad- 


mired both the warm gratitude of the four Tri- 
bunes, and the facility with Which Hortenſiv 


complied, with ſuch. Juſt entreaties. 


(4 Nec pets uatuor ces ingenium, pariter Plebi 
Tae fn quam Horten- P nos gratior fuit. Liv. 
W ad Jaligs pre- 
4 e 
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* 1 for * the” WOE Pitutel, 
i 28545 gers are 2 1 choſen out FT 2 e 
As. anct ions of -the Quſtors. Sempronins. | 
12 . fined. A Veſtal virgin acciſed and'arquitteds 


piracy ef ibe Naves* ferfled._ in_ its 7075 2 

. the generals followed d 
, their defeat,” which is retrieved by the Diftator. . 

Poſtumius, one "of | the Mililaty Tribunes, * is 

3 by his army. Planen of that murder. 

Various divifions and wars. The Plebians ai 

tain the Queſtor/hip. War againſt the Velſci. 

: New troubles in the commonwealth. Pay 

ide "Roman infantry Fife Toa ee. 7: 

Veit begun. e „ 


1 


& | 
? 


Nu ATU n V8 R. 334. 
* p as > 4 . AC. 458. f 
| . Quinrivs CarrroLinus, ! 


| N Othing conſiderable paſſe without, 3 
during this Conſulſhip; but there was 
abundance of agitation: within, andi it is, ealy to 
judge that the T r! :bunes W at the bottom 
tt e 
Till then ee bad been FE two Querſtors, New n. 
whoſe functions were confined to the city, and n . 
who had always been elected out of the body 209 « rs 
of the Patricians. The Conſuls propoſed dere & NT e- 
creation of two more, to follow the Conſuls and 4 choſen out 
generals to the field, and whoſe province ſhould / 2h Pas | 
extend ſolely to war. The Tribunes did not T. 
reject this propoſal, but they demanded, that 
part of the Quæſtors ſhould be elected out of 
che Plebeians. The Senate, aftęr great diſputes, 
conſented, that the ſame ſhould take place in 
| 8 to the; -Quzſtors as to 9 N 
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F. ViBuLAN. Q. CAaPiTorL. Conſuls, 


A. R. 334+ 


e bunes, and that the People ſhould be at liberty 


to chuſe them indifferently out of the Patricians 
or Plebeians. But this condeſcenſion, though 
it coſt the Senate much reluctance, did not ſa- 
tisfy the Tribunes. Inſtructed by what hap- 


pened in the election of Military Tribunes, they 


inſiſted upon its being decreed, that the Quz- 
tors ſhould be abſolutely choſen half Patricians 
and half Plebeians. The Senate, the more ea- 
fily to terminate this affair, defired exceedingly 
to proceed to the election of Conſuls : for the 


time was arrived. It was neceſſary for them to 


paſs a decree for that purpoſe, which the Tri. 


bunes oppoſed. 


The Conſuls having quitted their office, an 
interregnum enſued, which continued a conſide- 
rable time, through the new difficulties which 
were ſtarted every day, and urged very warm- 
ly on both ſides. At length, on the remon- 
ſtrances of L. Papirius Mugillanus, who had 
been appointed Inter- rex after ſeveral others, an 


accommodation was concluded, in which each 
ſide ſeemed to abate ſomething of their preten- 
ions. Its purport was, that the Senate ſhould 


ſuffer Military Tribunes to be nominated in the 
room of Conſuls; and that the Tribunes of the 
People ſhould not oppoſe the election of Quæ- 
ſtors indifferently out of the two orders. 
They began by chuſing Military Tribunes. 
They were all Patricians, 5 = Yr 


1 Qu1N- 


(- 


and gra 
—— of the Conſullhip with * and 


Q. CivernnaTus, &c. Mil. Trib. 


L. QvinTivs CixncinnaTvs, III. 
Sex. Fuxiuvs MepuLLinvus, II. 
M. ManLivs. 


A. SEMPRONIUS AFRATINUS. 
The election of Quæſtors came on next. 


Semptonlus preſided in the aſſembly held for 
that purpoſe. Amongſt ſeveral Plebeians, who 
were candidates for that office, were the ſon of 


Antiſtius, and a brother of Pompilius, both Tri- 


bunes of the People. Their credit was great; 


ſtrong intereſt was made; and they omitted 
Kane that might acquire- them the honour of 


being the firſt to introduce the Quæſtorſhip into 


the Plebeian order, the one in favour of his ſon, 


and the other of his brother. Their endeavours 


were however abortive, and the People could 
not = orig. the nobility, whoſe fathers 
athers they had ſeen diſcharge the 


ſplendor. - 


The Tribunes in effect were in the cheſt 
fury, eſpecially thoſe whom that diſgraceful diſ- 


appointment perſonally affected. They faid, 
That they could not conceive how the Peo- 


e ple could be ſo inſenſible to the ſervices they 
* had done them, the ill treatment they had 


“ received from the Senators, the earneſt re- 


s queſt of two of their Tribunes in behalf of 
e a ſon and a brother, and the pleaſure of poſ- 
« ſeſſing a new dignity that offered itſelf to 
00 them, as to be able to perſevere tenaciouſly 
e in refuſing to reward any Plebeian, not only 
„ with the office of Military Tribune, but now 


* with the Quzſtprſhip.” They cried out that 


there muſt infallibly have been ſome fraud in 


reporting the „ and that Sangre, 


215 


A. R. 33e. 
Ant. C. 417. 


216 Q. CincInnNAaTus, &c. Mil. Trib. 
2 335 who had taken them, ought to be called to an 
3 bad. account. But as he was a perſon of diſtinguiſhed 

u; fined. probity, whom his innocence and the dignity of 

his office placed out of their reach, they turned 
their whole indignation againſt his kinſman 
C. Sempronius. They revived: the affair of the 
laſt battle, and cited him to take his trial be- 
fore the People. Notwithſtanding all the en- 
deavours uſed by the Senators in his favour, 
they cculd not prevent him from being con- 
demned in a fine. 


Summary deſcription of the functions of the Que- 
2uzſtor is properly what we call treaſurer. 
It is derived (a) from a Latin word that ſignifies 
_ to enquire, becauſe to enquire into the public re- 
. venues, and ſometimes into criminal affairs, was 
. confided to the care of the Quæſtors. 
Only two were created at firſt, whoſe funQi- 
ons did not extend beyond the city. Authors 
do not agree concerning the time of their inſti- 
tution. The moſt common opinion places it in 
the reign of Tullus Hoſtilius, or in the Conſul- 
ſhip of Valerius Publicola, the firſt year after 
. _ the expulſion of the Tarquins. There were two 
Quæſtors annually choſen, and of the Patrician 
order, | | 
Liv. I. 4 It was the Quaſtors, who proſecuted Sp. 
c. 41- Caſſius before the People, (Livy mentions 
_ LF Quzſtors for the firſt time in that paſſage) and 
24, 25 e 

Liv, 1. 4. Who alſo accuſed M. Volſcius. 
c. 43- _ Ihe two Quaftors of the city, who till then 
had been choſen by the Kings, according to 
. thoſe, who aſcribe the inſtitution. of them to 


(a) Quæſtores I quzrendo publicas 3 & maleſi- 
dicti ſunt, qui conquirerent cia. Varr. I. 4. de ling. Lat 


Tullus 


Q. CincinnNATvus, &c. Mil. Trib, 217 
Tullus Hoſtilius, and afterwards by the Con- A 1 335. 
ſuls; two others were added to ſerve abroad 477 
and in the armies the 334th year of Rome. 

The People prevailed to have it ordained, that 
for the future the Quæſtors might be choſen in- 
differently out of the Plebeians and Patricians. 

The Quzſtors of the city had the keeping of 
the public treaſury, called Ærarium, which was 
in the temple of Saturn. They depoſited there 
the ſums paid into their hands by the tax- 
farmers: of the Roman People, thoſe which 
were raiſed by the fale of ſpoils taken from the 
- enemy, and all the public revenues in general. 

They kept an exact regiſter of receipts and diſ- 
burſements, and delivered no ſum without the 
order of the Conſuls or the Senate. When the 
army was upon the point of taking the field, 
they took the enſigns out of the public treaſury 
where they were kept, and cauſed them to be 
carried to the Conſul, The commonwealth alſo 


r IS: OS OT _ OL. 


) charged them with the care of lodging Embaſ« 

fadors, of ſupplying them with all neceſſaries, 
and giving them the preſents ordered by the 

Senate at their departure. 

; The Quæſtors for the ſervice abroad were 

) created, as we have ſaid before, for the (a) oc- 

cafions of war. They had the keeping of the 


military cheſt, and accompanied the Conſuls 
and generals in the army, 1n order to take an 
account, and to ſell the ſpoils of the enemy, 


| and eſpecially to provide what was neceſſary for 
the ſubſiſtance of the army. 


| There were only two of theſe at firſt : but 
their number was augmented in proportion to 
| the conqueſts of the Roman ado rec One was 


(a) Ut præter duos urba-. bus ad minifterk belli præſtò 
nos Quæſtores, duo Conſuli- eflent, Liv. J. 4. c. 43: 


why ſent 


218 
A. R. 335. 


Ant. C. 417. 


Q. CINcINNA Tus, &c. Mil. Trib, 
ſent into each province with the Prætor, except 
Sicily which had two, becauſe it was divided 
into two parts: the one reſided at Lilybæum, 
and the other at Syracuſe. Beſides the milita. 
ry cheſt, of which they had the keeping, thoſe 
who formed the revenues of the Roman People, 
Paid the ſums collected from the provinces into 
their hands, which they returned to Rorne, in 
order to their being depoſited in the public trea- 


fury. Sometimes, in the abſence of the Præ- 


tor, the care of adminiſtring juſtice, and even 
commanding the army, was confided to them. 
The Quæſtors drew lots for their different 


[yin whether in the city, in Italy, or elſe- 


ices of the State, 


ere, 

The + "omg ior not one of the great of- 

t (a) the firſt ſtep to them. 

It was not uſually conferred till after ten years 

_— that is to ſay, at about the age of twen- 
ty leven, | | 

I cannot conclude this little digreſſion upon 


the Quzſtorſhip better, in my opinion, than 


with a fine paſſage of Cicero, wherein he re- 
peats the diſpoſition, with which he entered in- 
to that office. After (b) having called the gods 


to witneſs the ſincerity of what he is going to 


(a) Quzſtura primus gradus 


honoris. 2 Verr. n. 11. 


(5) O dit immortales — 


- Ita mihi meam voluntatem 
ſpemque reliquæ vitæ veſtra 


populique Romani exiſtima- 
tio comprobet, ut ego, quos 
adhuc mihi magiſtratus po- 

us Romanus mandavit, 
fic eos accepi, ut me omni- 
um officiorum obſtringi reli- 
um factus, ut mihi honorem 
illum non tam datum quam 


one arbitrarer. Ita quæſtor 


creditum ac commiſſum pu- 
tarem. Sic obtinui quæſtu- 
ram in provincia, ut omnium 
oculos in me unum conjectos 
arbitrarer: ut me quæſturam- 
que meam quaſi in aliquo or- 
bis terræ theatro verſari ex- 
iſtimarem; ut omnia ſemper, 
quæ jucunda videntur eſſe, 
non modo his extraordinari!s 
cupiditatibus, ſed etiam ipſi 
naturæ ac neceſſitati denega- 
rem. Verr. 7. u. 35. 


ſay: 


Q. CincInNNaTus, &c. Mil. Trib. 219 
y: © In all the employments, fays he, with 4- R. 335» 

« which the Roman People have hitherto ho- 
« noured me, I have thought myſelf obliged 

« by the moſt ſacred ties of religion to diſ- 
e charge the duties of them worthily. When 

« I was firſt made Quæſtor, I conſidered that 

« dignity, not as a gift beſtowed on me, but 

« as a depoſite confided to my vigilance and 

« fidelity. When I was afterwards ſent-in the 

« ſame office into Sicily, I imagined that all 

* eyes were fixed upon me alone, and that my- 

6“ ſelf and office were in a manner exhibited 
upon ſome great theatre to the ſight of all na- 

« tions, With this thought I denied myſelf 

* not only all pleaſures, that induce ſtrong paſt 

$ ſions, but even thoſe which are moſt allow- 

ge able and even neceſſary.” It were to be 

wiſhed that all magiſtrates entered upon office 

with the ſame diſpoſitions. 8 

The ſame year that the number of N Veftal ac- 
was augmented, Poſtumia, one of the Veſtals, % 4 
was accuſed of having violated her vow of cha- Lift 
ſtity. (a) A too great care in adorning her 
perſon, and a behaviour too free for a ſacred 
virgin, had occaſioned her being ſuſpected of 

that crime, not without ſome foundation. She 
defended her cauſe, and juſtified herſelf, At 

firſt a farther examination was decreed : and 

then, after ſhe had been declared innocent, the 


| | (a) Poſtumia, virgo Veſta- rumabhorrens famam. Am- 
lis, de inceſty cauſam dixit, pliatam, deinde abſolutam 
crimine innoxia; ob ſuſpi- pro collegii ſententia, Ponti- 
cionem propter cultum am- fex maximus abſtinere jocis, 
niorem, ingeniumque liberi- colique ſanctè potids quam 
us quam virginem t, pa= ſcitè juſſit. Liv. 
Ob ſuſpicionem c. This Latinity is ſuſpected by Gronovius. 
reads : ab — — 2 dy BAT = 
+. Ampliata, Zy Ampliation : @ term «ſed when it <vas decreed by 
the * that the proceſs ſhould" be begun again, that is to ſay, that 
| be eauje ſhould be tried @ ſecond or third time, | G | 
reat 


WY 'L th FipznAs; &c. Mil. "Trib, 


| + R. 335- Great Pontiff admomiſhed her to behave with 


un. a more prudence and eb gaiety for the future; 
and to have more regard to modeſty than riſte 
- and elegance, in her dreſss. 
The people of Capua about this time made 
theraſelves maſters of the; city of Cum, which 
ack been poſſeſſed till then by the Greeks. 


A. R. * | Ack. Menzx1vs Law a US 
8 2 — # 5 e. 


Conſpiracy The flaves formed a conſpiracy: to {et the ci 

of re ty on fire in ſeveral parts, in order to ſeize the 

77 :Capitol, whilſt the People were employed in 

birth, extinguiſhing it. Jupiter, ſays Livy, fruftrated 
the effect of ſo criminal a Fx Ang for the Ro- 
mans referred every thing to the Divinity. 
Two of the ſlaves diſcovered the conſpiracy. 
They were rewarded with their liberty, and a 
: confiderable ſum - of money for thoſl times; 
and * criminal were puniſhed. 


A. R. > 4 L. Poor: a 

* Se Lys, N 

„Cats. M. PAPIRTUS MuG1LLANUS. 
: i 1 SERVILIUS, LING 


ws PET be war with the Equi was in à manner be- 
fanding rg" annual. The People 'of - Lavicum had 
:be Gene-". joined them. The Senate · decreed that two of 
1 auh the Conſular Fribunes ſhould march againſt the 


Zouedav 


IA . : enemy, and that the third ſhould remain in the 


* 


__ Feetwhich city to govern it. Theſe functions were to be 


l bis decided dy lot. Node of tber were willing to 
. by the bia he 5 latter province, as, leaſt hanoura Ble; 
7 and: each belieyed himſclf the moſt: capable of 


; commanditig;* the treops. As none of them 


would give place. to . rhe" orhers, Ser vilius, 


fither of one of the, ole up, and aid: Since 5 
un have no refpect-#ither far, be Senate or as 


* nontueallb, eue * bull pu _ 


Wa „„ . th 
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L. SzRG. Erk 4b, &c. Mil. Trib. 222 2H 
end to ther diſpute. My: ſons  <63thout - drawing 4.1 A. R. R. 33s. | 
| lots, ball tate upon bim the care of the city. Ow 
/ that*thoſe, who are ſo fond: of eee x 
of the army, may all with all. the fie and 
union neceſſary to its ſucceſs. 
This diſcourſe ſhews bow far the power of 
fathers extended over their children, even When 
ſupreme magiſtrates, and how much it was re- 
ſpected at Rome. It was not thought proper 
to levy. the army out of all the Tribes: ten of 
them only were drawn by lot, of which the 
youth were liſted. After which the two Tri- 
bunes ſet out. 
The miſunderſtanding, which had already bis 
gan to appear between them in the city, broke 
out much more in the camp, and always flowed 
from the ſame principles, the high eſteem that 
each of them had for his own capacity, and 
the deſire of commanding alone. They never 
agreed in opinion, and each inſiſted inflexibly* 
upon his own. Each was for having no coun- 
ſels followed, and no orders executed, but his 
own. The only point they did not differ in, 
vas to have a ſupreme contempt jor each other. 
Their diſſenſion ran ſo high, that the Lieute- 
nant Generals were obliged to remonſtrate to 
them, that affairs could not ſubſiſt upon the pre- 
ſent foot; and they prevailed upon them to di- 
vide their authority, and command each his day 
alternately. | 
When this news came to Rome, Servilius, 4 
whoſe experience was very great in effect of his 
years and employments, implored the gods, 
that they would not ſuffer: the diſcord of the 
Tribunes to prove fatal to the Commonwealth; 
and foreſceing, that ſome great calamity was at 
an. he RNA 927 ſon 0 N ne W in —__ 
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222 L. SRG. FipzNas, &c. Mil, Trib, 
A. R. 337: | 
are lh dot 0 ba * to take the field on the firſt 
He was not miſtaken, Sergius, on one of 

the days that he commanded, ſeeing the enemy 

kept cloſe within their intrenchments, believed 

it was through fear, and advanced to their 
camp, in hopes of making himſelf maſter of 

it. He was no ſooner arrived at it, than the 

enemy marched out of it ſuddenly, attacked the 
Romans with all their forces, and purſued them 

into the valley down the afcent with great 
ſlaughter. The Romans found it very difficult 

to defend their camp for that day only : but the 

next, when they ſaw the /Equi inveſting them 

on ſeveral ſides, they ſhamefully abandoned it, 

The Generals, with their Lieutenants, and their 

beſt troops, who did not quit their enſigns, re- 


tired to Tuſculum. The reſt diſperſed them- 


ſelves about the country, and by different ways 
arrived at Rome, where they repreſented the 
defeat much greater than it really was. 
The alarm was the leſs at Rome, as it was 
in ſome meaſure expected, and becauſe the mi- 
litary Tribune Servilius had prepared new forces: 
Couriers, who had been diſpatched to inform 
themſelves of the condition of the army, brought 
advice, that the Generals and troops were at 
Tuſculum, and that the enemy ſtill continued 
in their old camp. But what revived the peo- 
ple's courage moſt, was the nomination of Ser- 
vilius Priſcus Dictator by order of the Senate. 
He appointed his ſon, one of the military Tri- 
bunes, his General of the horſe, by whom him- 
ſelf had been declared Dictator. Others how- 
ever ſay, that Ahala Servilius was choſen Gene- 
ral of the horſe upon this occaſion. 
The Dictator ſet out with the new army; 
and having reinforced it with that at . 
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he encamped at two miles from the enemy, A. R. 337- 
The neglect and inſolence, which had before 445. 
appeared in the Roman Generals, went over to | 
the Aqui with their good ſucceſs. The Dicta- 

tor, after having ſent his horſe in the begin- 

ning of the battle to charge the enemy's front, 

which ſoon put them into diſorder, advanced 

with the Legions ; and finding a ſtandard-bearer 

flacken his pace, he killed him with his own 

hands. The ardour of the Roman troops was 

ſo great, that the Æqui could not ſuſtain their 

attack, and fled to their camp, the taking of 

which coſt ſtill leſs time and trouble than the 

battle, though very ſhort. The Dictator gave 

the whole plunder of it to the troops. The 

horſe, who had purſued the enemy in their 

flight, having brought back advice, that all the 

people of Lavicum, and great part of the E- 

qui, had retired into that city, the army marched 

thither the next day. The place was taken 


aſſault, and plundered by the ſoldiers. SR 


The Dictator marched back his victorious 
army to Rome, and abdicated his office eight 
days after he had received it. The Senate, be- 
fore the Tribunes had time to ſpeak of the di- 
{tribution of the lands, very judiciouſly decreed 
that a colony ſhould be ſent to (1) Lavicum. 
Fifteen hundred citizens went thither, to whom 
two acres a man were given. 


A. MzEnEtnivs LanarTvus II. &c. A. R. 338. 
Ant. C. 414. 


A. SzM PRONIUS ATRATINUS III. &c. « 
During theſe two years every thing was quiet. P, 5e, 
Mzcilius and Metilius, two Tribunes of the 2 

| | the diſtri- 
(1) Lavicum, or Labicum, de Latiner, about dars miles i, of 
was @ city in the country of from Rome. ; 


People, 
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| A. R. 339- People, excited ſome commotions by propofin 
|! IT * — for the diſtribution of the hack lai 
| to the public: this was the uſual bait with which 
the moſt ſeditious of the Tribunes lured the 
People. Whenever they were for diſtreſſing 
| the Senate, and extorting ſome new privilege 
H from them, they never failed to revive this old 
þ pretenſion. The Abbe Vertot gives us a very 
IM \ . clear account of the grounds and cauſes of theſe 
diviſions, which recur ſo often in the Roman 
Hiſtory, and of the unſurmountable difficulties 
with which a diſtribution of lands was attended : 
I ſhall do no more than copy him in this place. 
Rome, built upon the lands of ſtrangers, and 
originally dependent upon the city of Alba, had 
little or no territory, that it had not conquered 
ſword in hand. The Patricians, and thoſ. who 


WE: had the greateſt ſhare in the government, had. 
. 8 taken ſome diſtricts of it into their own hands, 
Il ſuhjec̃t to a certain taxation or cenſus, and at a 
rent; they afterwards appropriated ſuch parts 

of it as ſuited them beſt to themſelves, and 
W- formed them into a kind of patrimony. Long 
ö preſcription had covered theſe uſurpations, and 
N made 1t very difficult to trace the ancient boun- 
AM daries that ſeparated what belonged to the pub- 
j lic, from what had been granted to each par- 
] 5 ticular. 14 LIES? 
The Tribunes however pretended. to diſpoſ- 
| 


ſeſs the antient proprietors of theſe lands, who 
had even erected buildings upon them. So 
odious an enquiry put the principal Houſes of 
the Commonwealth into a conſternation. The 
Senate often aſſembled to concert meaſures for 
rendering ſuch dangerous propoſals - abortive. 
Appius Claudius, though the youngeſt and laſt 
of the Senators, propoſed advice upon this oc- 
caſion, which was not diſagreeable to his W 


A. SEM. ATRATINus, &c. Mil. Trib, E. * 
He ſaid, that the means for oppoſing the ty- 4. R. 319. 
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« ranny of the Tribunes was to be ſought on- 
« ly amongſt themſelves. That in order to 
« this, they had no more to do than to bring 
over only one of thoſe Plebeian Magiſtrates, 
« to prevent the bad deſigns of his collegues 
* "wy his oppoſition. That the laſt and leaſt 
pular in that office were the perſons to be 
yr « Applied to. That thoſe men who were now 
« in the public affairs, and jealous of the au- 
« thority, which Mæcilius and Metilius aſſumed, 
« would not be inſenſible to the careſſes of the 
“Senate; and perhaps would lend them their 
« oppolition, merely for the ſake of appearing 
« conſiderable, and of making ſome figure in 
« the government.” | 
This advice was unanimouſly approved, and 
Appius was highly praiſed for not degenerating 
from the virtue of his anceſtors. Such of the 
Senators as had any intimacy with the Tribunes 
of the People. inſinuated themſelves into their 
confidence, and repreſented to them the con- 
* fuſion into which they would plunge the State 
in general, and every family in particular, if 
* an endleſs diſquiſition were to be entered into; 
in order to eſtabliſh which lands were granted 
by Romulus, which were acquired from the 
* neighbours during the ſpace of three hundred 
years, and which particulars had appropriated 
in different ages. That the ſcheme of a law 
for eſtabliſhing a perfect equality of fortune 
between all the citizens, would ſubvert the 
* ſubordination ſo eſſential in a ſtate; that 
* the rich, whether Patricians or Plebeians, 
* would: not ſuffer themſelves to be deprived 
* ſo eaſily of the eſtates they had either inhe- 
** rited from their anceſtors, or actually pur- 


chaſed from legal poſſeſſors; and that fo in- 
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a R. 339 « jurious an enquiry would infallibly occaſion 


« a civil war, and perhaps coſt the beſt blood 
« jn the Commonwealth.” At length, between 
entreaties and remonſtrances, they were ſo ſuc- 
ceſsful as to bring over ſix of the ten Tribunes; 
and they oppoſed the promulgation of the law. 

Mzcilius and his collegue, enraged to ſee 
themſelves oppoſed at their own tribunal and by 


their own collegues, treated the ſix as traitors, 
enemies to the People, and ſlaves to the Senate. 


But notwithſtanding thoſe injurious appellatives, 


as the oppoſition of only one Tribune ſufficed 


for putting a ſtop to the proceedings of the nine 


others, and ſix oppoſed the paſſing of this law, 


Mæcilius and his collegue were obliged to deſiſt 
from their enterprize, 


A. R. 340. P. Cox ELIVVSs Coss us, &c. 
Ant. C. 412. | 


A. R. 341 Cx. CorntLtivs Cossvs, &c. 
Ant.C. 411, 


M. Poſtumius Regillenſis, one of the Mili. 


commonwealth, where all the citizens pretended 


e, , to be equals. He had declared in attacking the 


Liv. I. 4. 


place that the ſoldiers ſhould have the ſpoils oi 


c. 405 1. it; but when it was taken he changed his mind. 


This breach of his word had given birth to 


great diſguſt againſt him. | 


His collegues having ſent for him to the city 
upon account of commotions excited by the 
Tribunes of the People, of whom one, called 


(1) Or Bol, on the , the country the Eni 
is > cunt ging” tema 1 0 
Sextius, 


cu. Conveiivs Cobb, Kc. Mil, Tri, 427 
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Sextius, [ai > his preſence the ſending of 4. N. 341. 
h a colony to Volz, adding, that it was bot Faſt * 1 
n to grant that city and its dependencies to thoſe 
— who had acquired it by their arms; he an- li 
; ſwered brutally, Wo be to my joldiers, if they in- I* 
r fiſt on any ſuch thing. Thoſe words ſhocked the k 
e whole aſſembly exceedingly; and the Senate af- bY. 
y terwards; when they were fold it. Sextius; 1 
» who was a man of ſpirit, and did not want elo- tal 
e. quence, was very glad to find in the adverſe 11 
85 party a man of a proud heart and a petulant j 
ed tongue, whom it was eaſy to provoke and en- 
ne rage into venting violent and raſſi expreſſions; 
n, capable not only of rendering his perſon odi- 
iſt ' ous, but of doing great prejudice to his cauſe 


and party. Accordingly he attacked him more 
frequently and with greater warmth than any of 
the other Military Tribunes. Immediately af- 
ter his menacing words, which I have juſt men- 
tioned, Do you hear, Romans, ſaid Sextius, the 
menaces Poſtumius makes bis ſoldiers, as if they 

were ſlaves * However, when the firſt offices 0 


70. the State are to be diſpoſed of, this wild beaſt 13 
but more worthy of them in your judgment, than thoſe 
ig- who are ſollicitous for ſending you into fertile colo- 
1 4 nies, for procuring you eaſy eſtabliſhments in your 
Jed old age, and who every day ſuſtain rude conflicts 
the for you with ſuch proud and inſolent adverſaries. 
ol And can you be ſurprized after this, that ſo few 
nd. take the defence of your intereſts upon themſelves ? 
to What reward might they expect for doing ſo? Are 

they the offices which you chiſe rather to confer 
ity upon your adverſaries than defenders ? The words 
the Jou juſt now heard him ſay, made you give 4 


groan. But wherefore thcſe groans * Were you 
this moment to give your ſuffrages, you would pre- 
fer this man, who preſumes to menace you, td 

Ar 2 thoſe 


ius, 


CN. CoxNELIus Cossvs, &c. Mil. Trib, 


thoſe who are for procuring lands, dwellings, and 
eſtabliſhments for you. 
The report of this injurious expreſſion having 
ſpread in the camp, it occaſioned much greater 
indignation there. How ! ſaid the ſoldiers, 101 
content with depriving us, contrary to his promiſe, 
of the ſpoils that were our due, does he dare to 
threaten us alſo? As the complaints and mur. 
murs roſe high, the Quæſtor Seſtius, to appeaſe 
the ſedition, believed it neceſſary to employ the 
ſame violent methods as had given occaſion for 
them. He ſent a Lictor to ſeize a ſoldier who 
was exclaiming highly. Immediately a great 
tumult enſued. The Lictor was repulſed with 
violence, the Quæſtor himſelf wounded with a 
ſtone, and told as he withdrew by him that had 
hurt him in an inſulting manner, that he was 
only treated as the general threatened to treat the 
ſoldiers. Poſtumius himſelf upon this news 
haſtened to the army. A man of his rough 
and violent character, and hated univerſally by 
the troops beſides, was a very improper perſon 
for appealing ſuch a commotion. Inſtead of 
endeavouring to extinguiſh the flame of revolt 
by wiſe moderation, he augmented it exceed- 
ingly by ſevere enquiries, and the cruel puniſh- 
ments which he inflicted. It has been ſaid with 
much reaſon, (a) it were to be wiſhed, that the 
perſons who govern a ſtate reſembled the laws, 
which never puniſh with paſſion and rage, but 
ſolely out of Juſtice, and for the good of the 
public. As he ſet no bounds to his fury, and 
the ſoldiers, whom he had condemned to ſuffer 


(a). Optandum eſt, ut ii dum non iracundia fed æqui- 
qui præ ſunt reip. legum ſi- tate ducuntur. Cic. de Offic. 
miles ſint, quæ ad punien- I. 1. c. 89. | 
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M. C. Cossus, F. Mr pol. Conſuls. 
an * unheard of puniſhment, raiſed great cries, 
and made reſiſtance, he deſcended from his tri- 
bunal, and thruſt amongſt the croud to prevent 
their eſcaping him. The Lictors who went be- 

| fore him, clearing the way with violence, the 
indignation, or rather fury, of the ſoldiers ran 
ſo high, that the Military Tribune was ſtoned 
to death by his army. L e 

The news of ſo criminal a rebellion, and ſo 
tragical an event, occaſioned great grief at 
Rome, and extremely embarraſſed both parties. 
The queſtion was to decree enquiries, and to 


puniſh the guilty, which would be attended 


with great difficulties, in effect of the oppoſition 
of the Tribunes. But firſt the choice of new 
magiſtrates was neceflary, and the Senate pre- 
vatled, though with difficulty, that Conſuls 
ſhould he elected. RES > 


M. CornELivs Cossus. | A. R. 342, 
Ant. C. 410. 


L. Fux fus MepuLLINus.. 


The firſt thing which the Senate did at the 
beginning of the year, was to paſs a decree, 


that the Tribunes ſhould lay the affair of the 


enquiry into the murder of Poſtumius before the 
People, and that the People ſhould charge 
whom they thought fit with that commiſſion. | 
That conduct of the Senate was very wiſe, who, 
in ſeeming to do honour to the People, endea- 
voured to diſcharge themſelves of a buſineſs 
odious in itſelf, and at the fame time very deli- 


ente: but they did not ſucceed in it. The Peo- 


* Livy calls it fo in his flones till be was drowned, 
A boat, chap. 51, where be So he ſays here, necari ſub 
tells us, that Turnus Herdoni- crate juſſerat: he had con. 
rs was thrown at his length, demned them to be drowned” 
into ſhallow water under an under an hurdle. | 
uralt, and preſſed down with 


23 ple 
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Ant. C. 410. 


A. R. 303. PE referred the cognizance of that affair to the 


wo Conſuls. They terminated it with all poſ- 
ſible lenity and moderation contenting them - 
ſelves with condemning a ſmall number of the 
moſt criminal to die, which they prevented by 
killing themſelves. The People however were 
not ſatisfied, and complained that a law for pu- 
niſhing Plebeians was immediately put in exe- 
cution, whilſt one that concerned their intereſts 
vas protracted during ſo many years. 


Domeſtic In the preſent conjuncture, the diſtribution of 


bra. the lands of Volæ ſeems to have been highly 

proper for mollifying the People, and lefſening 
their defire of the Agrarian law, that was to 
diveſt the Patricians of the lands belonging to 


the commonwealth, which they had unjuſtly | 


uſurped. But no mention was made of it : 
which gave the Plebeians occaſion to complain, 
chat the nobility not only perſiſted obſtinately 
in retaining, contrary to all juftice, the lands 
of the public which they had engroſſed, but 
prevented the diſtribution of thoſe lately taken 
from the enemy, which would alſo ſoon be- 
come the prey of a few rapacious and inſatiable 
_ Perſons. ' 


EE . Augustus. 


C. Fuzxivs Pacirvs. 


Liv. I. + A plague, which gave more alarm than it 
952 57. proved deſtructive, e e the intrigues of 
the Tribunes. 


r M. Parp1nivs RN n 
. . Naurivs RuT1Lvs. 


The famine, which followed the plague, pro- 
duced ny ſame effect. 


-MAMERCUS 
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MaMERcus AfMILIUS, 3 

C. VALERIUSs Porirus. MY 
Domeſtic feuds and wars abroad ſucceeded ar, 

thoſe two ſc the plague and famine. The «broad. 

Equi and Volſci had already entered the lands 

of the Latines and Hernici. The Tribune Mæ- 

nius, who was for paſſing the Agrarian law, 

ſtrongly oppoſed the levies, which the Conſul 

Valerius defired to make: but, upon being 

abandoned by his collegues, he was obliged to 

deſiſt. The war was attended with ſucceſs. 

A fort, of which the enemy had poſſeſſed ” CO 

themſelves, was re-taken. The Conſul cauſed 

the ſpoils to be ſold for the public treaſury, and 

deprived the ſoldiers of them, becauſe they had 

refuſed to liſt at firſt, which made him very 

hateful, and highly augmented Mznius's credit. 

The latter expected, in caſe Military Tribunes 

were choſen, to ſhare in that nommation, fo 

much credit had he acquired with the People. 

The Senate apprehended it, and cauſed Conſuls 

to be created. 5 26-6 


7 


Cn, CoxnELivs Cossus. | me 
L. Fuxivs MEepuLLinvs, II. 


The People ſuffered their not having been The Plebei- 
permitted to elect Military Tribunes with great 2 2 
impatience: but they conſoled and avenged them · 5. 

f ſelves on that account in the election of Que- 
| ſtors. Of the four places, they conferred but 
one upon the Patricians. This was a t 
victory for them: not that they reckoned the 
office of Quæſtor much in itſelf, which indeed 
was not very conſiderable; but becauſe the 
gaining of that advantage ſeemed to promiſe 
them the attainment of more exalted dignities. 
The Patricians, who judged in the ſame man- 
| Q 4 ner- 


232 Corn. Cossus, F. MepuLL. Conſuls, 


e an ner of it, were exceedingly nettled at it, fore- 
ſſtceing that the People would ſoon divide all ho- 
nours with them. Their ſole reſource was to 
prevent their proceeding to the election of Mi- 
litary Tribunes, and to cauſe Conſuls to be cho- 
ſen, a dignity to which the People had not yet 
any right. | 
War with The war with the Equi and Volſci, which 
the ZEqit broke out again, ſupplied both parties with 
and Volſci. . 
* matter for warm diſputes. The Conſuls de- 
manded earneſtly, that the levies ſhould be 
made; the Tribunes, that it ſhould be decreed, 
that Military Tribunes ſhould be choſen at the 
approaching election. Whilſt both ſides per- 
ſiſted obſtinately in their demands, every thing 
remained in ſuſpence. Amongſt the Tribunes 
wete three named Icilius, of one of the beſt of 
the Plebeian families, but declared enemies to 
the Patricians, all men of inflexible conſtancy 
and reſolution: theſe managed the whole affair. 
Couriers arrived with advice, that the enemy 
had re- taken the fortreſs mentioned before, and 
put the garriſon to the ſword. The Tribunes 
received this news with great coldneſs, and with- 
out ſeeming affected with it, or changing their 
ſentiments. The Senate, who were not willing 
to ſuffer every thing to be ruined, were at length 
obliged to comply. They paſſed a decree for 
the election of Military Tribunes, but upon two 
conditions : the one, that none of the Tribunes 
of the People in office ſhould be choſen ; and 
the other, that none of the ſame Tribunes ſhould 
be continued. Theſe reſtrictions evidently re- 
75 the Icilii, whom they charged with ſol- 
liciting the Military Tribuneſhip, as the juſt re- 
ward of their ſeditious intrigues in the Tribune- 
ſhip of che People, The levies were then made 
Ales e be ods her a I 


by 
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3 without difficulty, The war was ſucceſsful A. R. 346. 

)- enough, but little conſiderable.  _ Ant. C. 406. 

0 A more affecting concern engroſſed people's Nu rrou- 

' thoughts: this was the election. The principal bs in the | 
J- Plebeians, encouraged by their firſt victory over — 

et the Senate, flattered themſelves with carrying a 


ſecond ſtill more advantageous, in their begin- 


h ning at length to have a ſhare in the great 
h offices, and they already reckoned more than 
e one Icilius in the number of the Military Tri- 
Ne bunes. They were deceived. The People, 
J, contrary to the general expectation, nominated 
none but Patricians Military Tribunes. It is 
r- not eaſy to comprehend ſuch a conduct, of 
2 which there are no examples but amongſt the 
es Roman People. They are jealous to exceſs of 
of their authority, When regard is had to That, 
to they conſult nothing but the public utility: and 
y are diſarmed by being complied with. The 
r. Icilii accuſed the Patricians of having uſed ſtra- 
1 tagem and fraud in this election, by having en- 
id gaged ſeveral Plebeians, not only without me- 
es rit, but moſt of them deſpiſed for the meanneſs 
h- of their birth and capacity, to ſtand for theſe 
ir offices amongſt ſuch as were more worthy of 
2 them; which diſguſted the People, and turned 
th the whole in favour of the Patricians. 
2 C. Julius, &c. | A. K 34% 
; | 1 Ant. C. 405. 
es The report of a numerous army ſet on foot 
1d by the Equi and Volſci, which was to ren- 
Id dezvous at Antium, alarmed Rome, and occa- 
e- ſioned the Senate to think of creating a Dicta- 
1 tor. Two of the Military Tribunes oppoſed it, 
e- as injurious to them, pretending that they had 
e- ſufficient capacity for conducting and termina- 
de ting this war ſuccefsfully: theſe were Julius and 
ut Cornelius. The diſpute grew hot on both ſides, 


and 


2344 C. Jurivs, &c. Military Tribunes. 


A. R. 347-and was carried ſo far, that the principal Sena- 
Lat. d. 405 tors, complaining exceſſively that the Military 


Tribunes refuſed to comply with the authority 
of the Senate, had recourſe to the Tribunes of 
the People, as had been done before upon a 
like occaſion, But the Tribunes of this year 
ated in a quite different manner; and though 
they were tranſported to ſee that difſenſion be- 
rween the ale Tribunes and the Senate, 
they anſwered with a bitter kind of raillery, 
$0 That it was below the dignity of ſo power- 
« ful a Body to implore the aid of wretehed 


« Plebeians, whom the nobility ſcarce vouch- 


« fafed to conſider in the.number of their fel. 
«© Jow-citizens, That when the honours and 
government of the ſtate ſhould become com- 
„ mon to both orders, the People ſhould know 
% how to make the authority of the Senate be 
e reſpected, and to act in ſuch manner, that 
*« no magiſtracy ſhould preſume to contradict 
« jts decrees.” Ahala Servilius, the third of 


the Military Tribunes, ſeeing no end of the diſ- 
putes, declared, 6 That if he had been ſilent 


„ ſo long, it was not becauſe he was uncertain 


how he ought to act on the preſent occaſion, 


% That he knew the intereſts of a good citizen 
were never ſeparate from thoſe of the public: 
„but that he could have wiſhed his collegues 
« would have ſubmitted of their own accord to 
e the Senate's authority, rather than have ſut- 
<« fered it to have recourſe to that of the Tri- 
“ bunes of the People. That if affairs would 
admit, he would ſtill moſt willingly give 
«+ them time to reflect on their Bab, and re- 


turn to their duty. But as the dangers of the 
var were too urgent to ſuffer delay, he ſhould 


% prefer the good of the public to the deſire he 
s had of obliging his collegues; and if the Sc- 
40 nate 
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« nate perſiſted 1 in their reſolution, would de- A R. 347. 
« clare a Dictator the ſame night, That, if , 
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« any one oppoled the decree of the Senate, he 
« ſhould proceed farther, and content himſelf 


9 with — * authority, though it had not all 


« the uſual forms,” This diſcourſe was re-. 
ceived with the general applauſe of the Senate. 
He nominated P. Cornelius, one of the Milita- 
ry Tribunes, Dictator, who appointed him ge- 
neral of the horſe. It is probable, that the fear 
leaſt ſome diviſion ſhould ariſe between 
rals of equal authority, as had happened ſome 
years before, induced the Senate to haye recourſe 


a to the Dictatorſhip. 


They might eaſily have been without it. 
The war was neither long, nor attended with 
any bad events. The enemy were defeated in 
two very inconſiderable actions, and their coun- 
try was ravaged. The Dictator having termi- 
nated this war with more ſucceſs than glory, re- 
turned to Rome, and abdicated his office. 

The Military Tribunes proclaimed the aſſem- 
blies, not for creating Conſuls, but Military 
Tribunes, which -much offended the Senate. 


To prevent the Plebeians from being . choſen, 


they employed a method quite different from 
that they had taken the year before, but with 
equal ſucceſs, This was to cauſe the moſt il- 
luſtrious'of the Patricians'to ſtand for that office. 
The People, out of regard for their merit and 
reputation, choſe none but of their order: and 
elected four this year, who all had filled that 
office before. | | 


Abe opinion of the Senate, a decree, was however regiſ- 
when prevented by different tered among ft their proceedings, 


&/tacles from being baſe ed inte and called auctoritas. 
L. Furrvus 
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A. R. 349 L. Fux lus MepuLLinvs, &c, 


Ant. C. 404. 

Modera- The truce for twenty years with the Veien- 

75%, tes being expired, the Romans upon ſome di: 

re/þeZ 19 content received from them, were upon the 

the J point of declaring war againſt them. But upon 

28 being informed by ambaſſadors from Veii, that 
diviſions and troubles prevailed between the ci- 
tizens of that place, at their requeſt they thought 
fit to ſuſpend the declaration of war; fo far 
were they, obſerves Livy, from taking advan- 
taze of the misfortunes of others for promoting 
their own intereſts : fantùm abfuit ut ex incom- 
modo alieno ſua occaſio peteretur. A ſentiment 
of no leſs humanity than greatneſs of | ſoul, 
and quite the reverſe of the uſual policy of 
Princes, who greedily ſeize theſe occaſions as 
tavourable to their deſigns. | 

New war The Volſci retook a city called Verrugo, 


_ *ei:h the and put the Roman garriſon to the ſword, 


Volſci. The troops ſent to its aid arrived too late 
through the fault of the Senate, who did not 
haften them, becauſe they received advice that 
the-garrifon made a vigorous defence; not re- 
flecting, that no courage can ſurmount the 
bounds of human force. The flaughter of thoſe 
brave ſoldiers was not long unrevenged. 


A. R. 349. P. & Cn. CogNELII Coss1, &c. 


Ant. C. 403. | | 
Three of the Military Tribunes marched 
againſt the Volſci, each at the head of a diſtinct 

army. Two of them ruined their country on 
different ſides. The third, Fabius Ambuſtus, 

led his troops againſt Anxur, ſince called Ter- 
racina, which he beſieged, and took by ſtorm. 

The laughter at firſt was very great: but ceaſed 

upon promiling their lives to ſuch as laid down 

their arms. Iwo thouſand five hundred priſo- 


ners 


p. & Cx. Cox x. Coss1, &c. Mil. Trib. 2 37 
ners were taken. As for the reſt of the booty, A. R. 349. 
Fabius would not ſuffer it to be touched till his 43. 
collegues arrived; repreſenting to his army, 
that they had contributed to the taking of Anxur, 


1 by preventing the other cities, whoſe territories 
te they had ravaged, from ſending it aid. When 
Mn they arrived, the three armies plundered the ci- 


At ty together, which was very opulent. That 
i. liberality of the Generals began a reconciliation 


It between the People and the Patricians, 
ir But what compleated it, was a decree paſſed De pay of 
i very ſeaſonably by the Senate, without being % Roman 
8 ſolicited either by the People or their Tribunes. % f. 
1 The ſoldiery had ſerved the State hitherto at ted. 
at their own expence. Every man was obliged to - 
l, find himſelf ſubſiſtance from his own little in- 
of heritance, as well in the field, as during the 
38 winter- quarters; and often, when the campaign 
was of too long continuance, the lands, and 
, eſpecially thoſe of the poor Plebeians, lay un- 
. cultivated. From thence aroſe the neceſſity of 
te borrowing, intereſt upon intereſt, and at length 
ot the complaints and ſeditions of the People. 
it The Senate, to prevent theſe diſorders, decreed 
e. that for the future the ſoldiers, who ſerved in 
\e the foot, ſhould be paid by the public. No- 
ſo thing ever gave the People ſo much joy. They 


ran in crowds to the Senate. They kiſſed the 
hands of the Senators as they came out of their 
houſe, and called them their fathers. They de- 
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d clared, that after ſuch an inſtance of their good- 
& neſs, there was not a ſingle citizen, who to the 
n laſt moment of his life, would not be ready to 
5, ſhed the laſt drop of his blood for ſo beneficent 
r- a country. The decree in itſelf was highly 
1, agreeable to the People, as from thenceforth, 
d whilſt particulars ſerved. the public in the field, 
n their eſtates would not be charged with any ex- 
)- Pence. 
L 
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A. R. 349 · 


Ant. C. 403+ 


P. & Cn. Cox x. Cossi, &c. Mil. Trib, 
pence. But what augmented their joy and gra. 
titude, and gave a new value to this largck 
was, ſays Livy, its not being extorted either by 
the — of the Tribunes, or ſollicited by 
the P its proceeding purely from the 
liberality of the Senate, and an entirely volun- 
tary effect of their goodneſs and affection for 
How much muſt the Senate have been charmed 
to ſee their decree received with ſuch warm and 


univerſal applauſe. And indeed can any joy 


be more pure, more lively, and more affecting 


for thoſe who govern, if they have any ſenſe of 


humanity, than to ſee themſelves in a condition 
to relieve the People, to take off part of the 
heavy load, which the hard neceſũty of war 
has reduced them againſt their will to lay upon 
them, and to hear themſelves called, what they 
ſhould be by their office, the protectors and fa- 


thers of their country? A People, like thoſe 


whoſe hiſtory we are now writing, ready to ſa- 


_ crifice themſelves for the ſtate (and as much 
may be ſaid of the French, devoted as they are 


the Tri- 


bunes. 


by will and affection to the ſervice and perſon; 
of their Kings) do they not deſerve to be treated 
with indulgence and goodneſs. 

The bad ſpirit of the Tribunes of the Peo- 


Unyuft # a W 
wur mut of ple manifeſted itſelf upon this occaſion. They 


were the only perſons that did not ſhare in the 
public joy, and made themſelves remarkable 
for a gloomy and invidious air of diſcontent. 
They were cven ſtudious to poiſon the donation 
of the Senate in reſpect to | People, by inſi- 
nuating that it was far from being ſo advanta- 
4 gious as it ſeemed, For, how was the fund 
<< to be eſtabliſhed for the payment of the ſol- 
«« diers, except by impoſing a tax upon indi- 
« viduals, That the Senate therefore _ 
I | 66 r 


P. & Cx. Corn. Coss1, &c. Mil. Trib. 249 


« beral at the expence of others. That as to A. R. 349- 
« the reſt, though others might approve this 3. 
« innovation, the old ſoldiers would not con- | 

« ſent to it, and would never ſuffer that the 
« condition of the new ſoldiers ſhould be bet- 

« ter than their own had been, and that after 
« having ſerved the public at theit own expence, 

« they would be very unwilling to ſee them- 

« ſelves obliged to contribute to the pay of 
« others by the tax that was to be impoſed 
« ypon them.” They drew over part of the 
People into their opinion; and when the new 
impoſition was publiſhed, they declared that 
they would take upon themſelves the crime and 
defence of ſuch as ſhould refuſe to pay it. 

The Senators, to ſupport by their wiſe con- Ye Semra- 
duct what they had ſo well n, ſet others ters /et the 
the example, and were the firſt to pay in their — 7 
proportion, equitably ſtated according to the 
value of their eſtates, into the public treaſury. tion. 

As there was hitherto no coined ſilver, and all 
the money was of copper, which conſequently 
muſt have been very heavy, (this is what was 
called * 2s grave,) ſome of the Senators ſent in 
their contribution, which was very conſiderable, 
in carriages; which attracted the eyes of the 
public. When they ſaw the Patricians actually 
contribute, the principal Plebeians, who were 
moſt of them the friends of the nobility, piqued 
themſelves upon imitating them; and the popu- 
lace themſelves, who heard them generally 
praiſed as good citizens,* were for ſharing that 
glory with them, and eager to pay in the tri- 
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 * It is very probable that per to diſtinguiſh the old money 
the term æs grave did not be» from the new, which auas be- 
gin to be uſed, till the coin was come ligbter. 

diminiſhed, when it wwas pro- 


bute, 


240 C. val ER Tus Porirus, &c. Mil. Trib, 


A. R. 349% bute; without giving themſelves any pain about 


Aut.. 403. hat the Tribunes might think of their conduct. 


Beſides eaſing the People, the Senate, in eſta- 
bliſhing a fund for the payment of the troops, 
had in view the carrying wars farther, and the 
power of ſupporting them longer. Before this 
inſtitution, their wars deſerved rather the name 
of incurſions, which uſually terminated by a 
battle. This kind of party-wars did not laſt 
above twenty or thirty days, and often much 
leſs, the ſoldiery for want of pay, not being 
able to keep the field any longer. But, when 
the Senate ſaw themſelves in a condition to keep 

a body of regular troops at all times on foot, 
they formed greater deſigns, and conceived 
thoughts of belegin Veii, one of the ſtrongeſt 
cities of Italy, and which did not give place 


even to Rome either for the valour or riches of 


its inhabitants. 

War having been declared againſt the Veien- 
tes, the new Military Tribunes took the field 
with an army compoſed chiefly of voluntiers. 


A. R. 350. T. QuvinT1vs CArIrolfNus, &c, 
Ant. C. 402. 

Begining The ſiege of Veii began this year. 

of the fiege 2 

12 C. VALERILIUSs Porirus, &c. 
Ant. C. 401. | | 


Livy mentions fix Military Tribunes of this 


year. The ſiege of Veil went on very ſlowly 


under them, becauſe it was neceſſary to detach 
part of the Generals and troops againſt the 
Volſci. They gained two battles againſt them, 
took one of their cities, called Artena, and en- 
tirely demoliſhed it with its citadel. 
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"HI E fit Book contains the RT of 
_thirteen years, from the 352d to the 
— 865th ear from the foundation of Rome. 

events are, the taking of Veii 
after a fiege of ten years, the baniſhment of _ 
N nnn by the 


— 


SECT. . 


ne Military Tribune: change the * of Veii in. 
to a blockade, and reſolve to mate the army 
winter there. Complaints of the Tribunes of 
the People. Appius fine harangue to refute 
them. A loſs received before Veii redoubles = 
valour of the Romans. — generoſity 
of the Knights, and of the People: Senſible j 7 
the Senate. Pay for the horſe 2400 eſtabliſbe 
Complaints of the Tribunes of the People con- 
ing the taxes. Election of the'Fribunes of 
the People attended with ſome difficulty. Trial 
tuo Military | Tribunes. They are fined. 
aſons why their puniſhment was ſo ſlight. 
We Plebeians at length obtain a amongſt 
the ' Military Tribunes. - 
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242 M. Amir. MAMERC. &c. Mil. Trib. 
The Mili- WHILST all around them were in peace, 
2 * the Romans and Veientes, animated by 
1 ze à ſpirit of hatred and revenge, made a violent 
fiege of war againſt each other, which ſeemed incapable 
Bw into a of being terminated but with the entire ruin of 


one of the two ſtates. The Romans elected 
new * Military T ribunes, 


A hy" 352. Maxivs Emriros MAMERCINUS, &c." 


Liv 15. The Veiinds,] who had Eben governed li. 
© 1—7- therto by annual magiſtrates, tired with the vi. 
olent intrigues that were reyiy geyery 
about the election, choſe themſelves a King, 
This change diſp leaſed All, the. other ſtates-of 
Hetruria, leſs ok account "af t office than 
Perſon of the King, with whom they were much 
diſfatisfied, and who in his private capacity, 
had rendered himſelf extremely odious by his 
haughty behaviour. It was therefore reſolved 
in the general aſſembly of the nation, that no 
aid ſhould be given the Veientes as long 4s 
they ſtiould be governed by a King. Nobody 
dared. carry this news to him who actual 
reigned at Veii, "becauſe inerwuld have * fac 
Perſon their life. N 

Veii Was an opulent dine: ex pop 

lous, and. very ſtrong by ſituntion. 
The Romans, who had no hopes of raking : 
city by afſault that was fortified With good 
works, determined to ſtarve it by a blockade. 
They therefore threw up lines of cirrumvall 
tion and contravallation, to ſecure themſelves 
. Welt, 5 Joes 'of * n 48 _ ] 
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againſt the attacks of the enemy from the coun- A. R. 362. 


try, and to prevent them from throwing ſuc- 
cours of troops or proviſions into the place. 


For this purpoſe it was neceſſary to reſolve to 


paſs the whole winter in the lines, and to erect 
barracks , againſt the rigour -of the ſeaſon, a 
thing unheard of till then, and abſolutely un- 
known to the Romans, | | 


t. C. 4900s 


When the Tribunes of the People, who had Complaines 


bound nd occaſion for ſtirting for ſome years,” 


had received this news, they immediately re- 
paired to the aſſembly, and endeavoured in 
concert to exaſperate the People by ſeditious 
diſcourſes. They repreſented to them, That 
this was the end intended by the pay granted 
to the ſoldiers. That they had not been de- 
& ceived when they apprized the People, that 
« this largeſs concealed a ſecret poiſon: That 
they had ſold their liberty for it. That the 
youth were removed, and baniſhed from the 
city and the public affairs for good and all. 
« That. without regard to the rigours of the 


«© ſeaſon they were kept during the whole win- 


ter in the open field, and not permitted to 
« viſit” their houſes and lands. And what rea- 
« ſon' did they believe there could be for con- 
<<, tinuing/'their ſervice in this manner, if it 
4 were/not to prevent the youth, in whom the 
whole ftrength of the People conſiſted, from 
n doing any thing in the aſſemblies for their 
K:cammon. interefts. That they were much 
more diſtreſſed,” and had much greater evils 
to ſuffer than the Veientes. That the latter, 
% who defended their city within good walls, 
«and its natural entirely advantagious ſituation, 
__ +. paſſed the winter in their houſes: whereas 
«the Roman ſoldiers; always employed in 


+; works and fatigues, and expoſed to the froſt 
Nd R 2 f os and 


the Tri- 
nes of the 
People. 
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and ſnow, had no houſes but tents, without 
quitting their arms even during the winter, 
which in all countries ſuſpends military ex- 
peditions by ſea and land. That neither the 
Kings, the haughty Conſuls before the inſti. 
tution of the Tribunitian authority, the Dic- 
tators armed with their terrible unlimited 
power, nor the crue] Decemvirs, had impo- 
ſed ſo ſevere a yoke upon the Roman youth, 
as forcing them to ſerve during the whole 
year, nor exerciſed ſo tyrannical power over 
them, as did now the Military Tribunes. 
What then would they do if they were really 
Conſuls or Dictators, as having only the 
image and reſemblance of the Conſular dig- 
nity, they lorded it with ſuch abſolute ſway 
and rigour ? But that, after all, ſuch treat- 
ment ought not to be complained of. That 
of eight Military Tribunes not one was a 
Plebeian. That formerly the Patricians did 
not carry their point to fill up three of thoſe 
places without great ſtruggle and difficulty, 
That now eight were ſeen to ſet out in a bo- 
dy without a ſingle Plebeian of their num- 
ber, who, if he could do nothing elſe, might 
at leaſt put his collegues in mind, that the 
ſoldiers were not ſlaves, but freemen and ci- 
tizens, that it would be no more than juſt 
to ſend them home to their houſes during the 


winter; in order that in ſome part of the 


year they might ſee their fathers, wives, and 
children ; uſe their liberty and ſuffrages, and 
have a ſhare in the election of the magi- 
ſtrates.” 1286 AND 

The Tribunes, who held diſcourſes ſo proper 


ue f for enflaming the populace, found an adverſary 


Appius to 


fate the in the perſon of Appius highly capable of ma- 
Tribunes. king head againſt them. He was one of the 


- $1 Military 
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the ſeditious attempts of the Tribunes of the 
People in their abſence. He now aſcended the 
Tribunal for harangues, and ſpoke to the fol- 
lowing effect. 

Romans, if ever the motive that induces your 
Tribunes to excite ſeditions continually in the com- 
monwealth, were dubious, that is, whether it be 
your, intereſt or theirs that attuates them, I am 
convinced there will now no longer remain any un- 
certainty upon that head. They were never known 
to be ſo ſenſibly affiited about any injuſtice which 
they conceived done to you, as they have been by 
the liberality of the Senate in reſpect to the ſoldiers, 
when it decreed that they ſhould bave pay for the 
future. What is there in that new inſtitution, that 
could alarm them ſo much, if it were not the union 
of the tuo orders of the ſtate, which they extreme- 
ly dread as oppoſite to their ſeditious views ? On 
the contrary, ought they not, if they had, I do not 
ſay any love for the public good, but the leaſt ſenſe 
of humanity remaining, to uſe their utmoſt endea- 
vours to preſerve and ſtrengtben that reciprocal 
union and good underſtanding, which, if firm and 
permanent, would aſſuredly ſoon render the Ro; 
* People more powerful than any of their neigb- 

rs, 

I fhall ſbew in the ſequel of my diſcourſe, how 
much the reſolution of my collegues, not to draw 
off the troops from before Veii, till that city is ta- 
ten, is not only uſeful but neceſſary : at preſent I 
peak only of what regards the intereſt and condi- 
ton of the ſoldiers. I am aſſured, that if I ſpoke 
in the camp, and they were my hearers and judges, 
y would univerſally applaud my diſcourſe. And 
indeed how could they take it amiſs, as a new ad- 
vantage has been granted them, that an augmen- 

3 _ tation 


Military Tribunes this year, and the only one A. 
whom his collegues had left ar Rome to oppoſe Ant. C. 400. 
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= 8 25. tation of their ſervice ſhould be required ? Pain; 
Fins (a) are never without reward, nor rewards com- 
monly without pains. Labour and pleaſure, though 
very different in their nature, are united with each 
other in a kind of natural tie and ſaciety. ' If their 
country were to come to an account with the troops, 
might it not ſay with reaſon ; You are paid for 
the whole year, why then don't you ſerve the 
whole gear? 

It is with pain, Romans, that I uſe fach lan- 
guage : a language thoſe ſhould employ who ar: 

ſerved by mercenary ſoldiers. But as for us, ue 
would gladly act with you as fellow-citizens, and 
deſire that you ſhould aft with us as with your 
country. Either we ought not to have undertaken 
this war, or we ought to. ſupport it in a manner 
worthy of the Roman People; and terminate it 
aſſcon as poſſible. Now the means to terminate i, 
15 to preſs the beſieged wigorouſly, and not to quit 
the ſiege, till we have * 5 the city. 

Though we had no other motive for perſeverins 
conſtantly in our enterprize, the unworthy manner 
in which the Veientes have afted in reſpelt to us 
ought of itſelf to induce us to it. Seven times they 
have renewed the war. They never kept their 
faith during peace. They bave ravaged our cou 

| try a thouſand times. They have made the Fit. 

1 nates revolt againſt us, They have butchered the 
colony we * amongſt thofe People. It was the) 
who, contrary to the law of nations, cauſed our 
ambaſſadors to be aſſaſſinated. They thave endea- 

voured to arm all Hetruria againſt us, and til 
endeavour 10 do ſo. They wanted little of attatk- 
ig the ambaſſadors we ſent to make our anplaiut, 


emolumento, nec ema- cietate quadam inter ſe natu- 
mentum fermè fine impen · rali ſunt . . 
opera eſt. . ” 11 
. | an 
; BSNL | 


fs (a) Nuſquam nec opera raſque, diffimillima natur3, o- 


tacking places. 
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and demant- ſatisfa#tion. 
-with ſuch enemies? © 
But other motives fill mare Ke, 1 agbr to 
weigh with us. The conſiderable works 
haus made around their city, keep the enemy ſhut 
10 within their walls. 
cultivated, or we have ruined thoſe that were. | 
we draw off aur army, who doubts, that not only 
the deſire of revenge, but neceſſity, will oblige them 
to make incurfions, and to Plunder o our country, as 
their own affords them "nothing. We do not then 
remove the war in following ibe counſels the Tri- 
bunes gius you, but draw it into our own country. 
To proceed to what regards the ſoldiers in par- 
ticular, for whom the ſame good Tribunes, after 
having been willing to deprive them of pay, are 
now all on a ſudden fo exceſſively concerned, let us 
conſider what great advantages they are for procu- 
ring them. Theſe ſoldiers have thrown up works, 
and ran foſs*s quite round the place, things of very 
great labour. They have fortified them with re- 
doubts, at firſt in no great number, to which others 
have ſince been added in proportion as the number 


of the troops increaſed. They have erefted forts, 


not only againſt the city, but againſt Heiruria, to 
prevent the aids which might be ſent from thence. 
Ido not mention all the machines necary in at- 

After having paſſed through ſo 
many labours, and brought our works to perſection, 


do you believe it proper to abandon them, in order 


io begin them anew at the opening. of the next cam- 
paign ?" 1s it not much more eaſy and more ſecure 
to preſerve them, and 10 preſs the ſi tege, WhICh cer- 
tainly cannot be of any great length, if we ourſelves 
do not fruſtrate our hopes by our Wie 95 and re- 
miſſheſs? 

But, beſides the loſs of time, we incur ſtill a 


| nucb greater danger. You are not ignorant that 


R 4 5 the 


that we 


Meir lands are either not 
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A. R. 35% the ſtates of Hetruria bold frequent aſſemblies u 
A. o. ae. leliberate upon ſending aid to. Veii. Hetruri. 


ans at preſent are highly incenſed againſt the Vei. 
entes, they hate them, they refuſe to aſſiſt them, 


and, as far as in them lies, leave us at liberty ta 


take Veii. Who can be aſſured, that they will al. 


ways continue in ibe ſame mind, if the war be con- 


tinued much longer ? eſpecially as, if we give the 
beſieged any relaxation, they will be. in à condition 
to ſend more frequent and more conſiderable em- 
baſſies into Hetruria. Beſides which, the circum. 
ſtance which now diſguſts the Hetrurians, that is, 
the creation of 4 King at Vaii, may change in an 


inſtant, either by the general conſent of the city to 


reconcile that People, or the voluntary abdication 
of the King himſelf, wwho may not be willing that 
bis ſovereignty ſhould be an obſtacle to the ſafety of 
bis country, 1 
1 Though the continuance of the ſiege were not eſ⸗ 
ſential to the ſucceſs of the preſent war, it would 


be of the higheſt importance in reſpect to military 
diſcipline to accuſtom our ſoldiers, not only to enjoy 


the viftories they acquire, but when war is ſpur 
out to any length, to wait the iſſue of it apith con- 
ſtancy to the end, qwithout ſuffering themſelves to 
be overcome by the tediouſneſs of delay; to continue 
it during the winter, if it cannot be terminated 
ſooner ;, and not to turn their eyes and deſires to- 
wards their houſes, aſſoon as autumn comes on, 
like thoſe birds that diſappear with the ſummer. 
(a) And, I beg you, ſpall' the eagerneſs and plea- 
fare of hunting draw men into foreſts, and over 


mountains through froſts and ſnows ? and ſhall ue 


not ſhew the ſame patience in war for the neceſ- 


(a) Obſeero vos, venandi ceffitatibus eam patientiam 
ſtudium ac voluptas homines non adhibebimus, quam vel 


per nives ac pruinas in mon- luſus ac voluptas elicere ſolet! 
tes e rapit: belli ne- Liv. . 


lit, 
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ties of the ſtate that we chuſe to Practiſe for our A. R. 352, 
ſport and paſtime ? Do we believe our ſoldiers ſo t. O. do. 


foft and effeminate, both in reſpect to their bodies 


and courage, that they can prevail upon themſelves 


ueither to continue ſome time from their houſes, 
nor to paſs a winter in the camp ? They _ 
bluſh no doubt to hear ſuch diſcourſe of them ;, a 


would anfiver with indignation, that they are no 


leſs ready to make war in winter than ſummer z 
that they have not commiſſioned the Tribunes to de- 
clare themſelves advocates of cowardice and effemi- 
nacy in their names; and that they have not forgot 
it was not in the ſhade and under their roofs, 1 6 
in the open field, that their anceſtors eſtabliſhed the 
Tribunitian power x | 
Theſe are ſentiments worthy of our ſoldiers, 
worthy of the Roman name: not to conſider only 
the fiege of Veii, nor the war which we are adtu- 
ally making, but to carry their views farther, and 
to regard in the preſent junfture the eſtabliſhment 
of their reputation for other wars and other ene- 
mies, Do you think, that what is now to paſs at 


Veii, will not fix in the minds of the neighbouring 


people the idea they will believe they ought to form 
of you ; and that it is a matter of indifference 
whether thoſe people perſuade themſelves, that, if 
they ſuſtain the firſt ardor and vivacity of the Ro- 


mans, which are of no long duration, there is no- 


thing farther to apprebend from them : or on the 
contrary, that you ſo eftabliſh the terror of your 
name amongſt them, that they are aſſured neither 
the tediouſneſs of a long attack, nor the rigours of 
the winter, are capable of making a Roman army 
quit a fiege they bave once undertaken ; that 
the Romans know no end of war but victory, and 
that they value themſelves as much upon their per- 
ſeverance, as impetuoſity, in their attacks ? | 


Can 


R. 3522 Can any thing more grateful happen to the Vei- 
ur. O. 400. „eg, than to ſee Rome firſt, and then the camp, 
torn in pieces by diviſions * As for them, they do 
not att in this manner. In the midſt of the bor- 
rors of war, and the inconveniences of a long ſiege, 

all is quiet at Veii. The new. inſtitution of a King 
excites ne*ther murmur nor ſedition. The refuſal 

of aid from Hetruria has made no change in their 
diſpoſition, and does not exaſperate them againſt the 
King, who alone is the cauſe of it. Whence think 

you ariſes this great tranguillity ? It is becauſe 
whoever ſhould dare to excite any trouble, would 

be immediately put to death; and they do net hold 

ſuch diſcourſes there with impunity, as they do 

here. = 

For, ta your ſhame it muſt be confeſſed, that the 

charms of the Tribunitian power have jo blinded 

and bewitched you, that under the name and pro- 
tection of the Tribunts, the greateſt crimes find en- 

lire impunity with you. It only remains for them 

to carry the ſame ſpirit. of revolt into the camp, 
which they are continually fomenting in your aſſem- 

Blies; to corrupt the armies by their ſeditious ba- 
rangues, as they are inceſſanily labouring ta ſeduce 

the People here; aud to teach the ſoldiers to obey 
neither their generals nor officers : liberty now at 
length being made io conſiſt in regarding neither the 
Senate, the magiſtrates, the laws and cuſtoms of 

our anceſtors, nor any of the regulations ſo wiſely 
eſtabliſhed amengſt us for ſupporting military diſci- 

pline in all its vigour. © 

A bf at Appius oppoſing the declamations of the Tri- 
Vii reden bunes with a ſolid eloquence, founded on ſtrength 
ptr reaſons, was thus diſputing empire with them 
_ 4.4 2 over the minds of the People, when the news 
mo. of a conſiderable loſs, received by the Romans 
at Veit, (who would believe it?) gave him the 
ſuperiority to the Tribunes, and inſpired 5 

orders 
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orders of the ſtate with new ardour for continu- A. R. 352+ * 
. . Ant. C. 400+ 14 
1 ing the ſiege with more vigour than ever. The 
machines had been advanced very near the walls. 
But as the Romans were more intent on carry- 


'y ing on their works in the day, than guarding 
; them in the night, the beſieged, when leaſt ex- 
, pected, ſallied in great numbers out of the city 
with lighted torches in their hands, ſet fire ta 
; the machines which had coſt infinite time and 
i trouble, and the flames conſumed them in an 
F inftant. Many ſoldiers, who endeavoured to 
4 prevent it in vain, loſt their lives either by the 
1 ſword or the fire. + 44, 10 


When this news was brought to Rome, the 
whole city was much afflicted, and the Senators 
F apprehended, that the Tribunes, imputing this 

lo to their counſels, might rake occafion from 
it to inſult them as well as the commonwealth, 
and that it would be impoſſible to put a ſtop to 


PPP —— 
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4 the ſedition either in the city or in the camp, 

4 Directly the contrary happened. 

; The cavalry of the Roman armies had hi- Adnirab/e 

* therto conſiſted only of the Roman Knights, 5g 
whom the public furniſhed with horſes. On 4% ,F (4+ 

4 | the preſent occaſion, the citizens, who had the Pepi. 

* income neceſſary for being admitted into that 

of order, and to whom the Cenſors had not aſſigned 

ly horſes kept at the public expence, after having 


concerted together, repaired to the Senate, where 
having obtained audience, they declared that 
they were ready ta ſupply themſelves with hor- 
h ſes, in order to be in a condition to ſerve the 
commonwealth. The Senate received fo gene- 


4 rous an offer with great marks of gratitude, and Fi 
A the report of it ſpread immediately throughout = 
* the whole city. The Plebeians, fired with a . 

n noble jealouſy, preſented themſelves alſo before 

rs the Senate in their turn, and ſaid, that to ſuſ- 


tain 
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A. R, 352-tain the honour of the Infantry, they were come 
var. 49 to offer their ſervice out of their turn, ready to 
march wherever it ſhould be deemed neceſſary; 
and that if they were led to Veii, they engaged 
beforehand not to return from thence till that city 
was taken. 3 . 
Senfible joy It was not poſſible for the Senate to ſet any 
of the Se- bounds to the joy with which they were ſeized, 
nate. and ina manner tranſported, at this inſtant. They 
did not content themſelves, as they had done in 
reſpect to the Knights, with appointing one of 
the magiſtrates to return their thanks, or with 
cauſing ſome of the Plebeians to be brought in 
to hear their anſwer. The Senators, quitting 
their houſes in a body, and turning towards the 
People who were aſſembled in the Forum, from 
the aſcent where they were,. expreſſed both by 
their voices and geſtures all they thought and 
all they felt. They cried out, that by ſuch an 
unanimity and concord, Rome would be hap- 
Py, Invincible, and eternal. They gave the 
horſe and foot the higheſt praiſes, They con- 
ſidered that day as the moſt fortunate and moſt 
glorious of the commonwealth, They owned 
that the Senate was overcome in generoſity. 
Tears of joy were ſeen to flow on both ſides, 
and nothing was heard but congratulations and 
thanks, The Senators having been recalled in- 
to the Senate, a decree was paſſed, by which 
the Military Tribunes were directed to call an 
aſſembly of the People, to thank the horſe and 
foot in the name of the public, and to aſſure 
them, that the Senate would ever bear in mind 
their good-will and zeal for their country. By 
the ſame decree it was alſo ordained, that thoſe 
voluntary ſoldiers ſhould be allowed the years 
| off ſervice, as if they had actually been levied 


in form, 


A cer- 
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A certain pay was alſo inſtituted for the horſe, A. R. 352. 
23 had before been done for the foot. Livy does 2 — 2 


not mention here the amount of that pay. He ä 
fays elſewhere, that it was thrice as much as 4% Beg. 


that of the foot. According to Polybius, the 7 5. * 12. 
pay of the foot was two oboli a day; (forething p p. = 4 


More than three ſols French, or three half- 


En gliſh) and that of the horſe fix oboli, dich 


is 9 as much, (ten ſols). Proviſions were 


very cheap in thoſe days. The buſhel of wheat Id. 1. 2. 
was uſually ſold for no more than four oboli (fix P. 103. 
ſols and an half) and the buſhel of barley for 
half that = A buſhel of wheat would 
ſubſiſt a ſoldier eight days. This is the firſt 
* that the analy furniſhed themſelves with 
horſes, 

The new army of voluntiers being arrived at 
Veii, did not only re-inſtate the works which 


had been ruined, but added new ones to them. 


More care than ever was taken to ſend provi- 
fions in abundance from the city to the camp, 
in order that ſo courageous and well-diſpoſed an 
army might want for nothing. 

Military Tribunes were elected for the fol- 


lowing year. 


C. SERVIIIusSs AnaLa, III. &c. A. R. 


35 
The Volſci make themſelves | maſters c 
grit by treachery, where the Romans had a 
On. 


The diſcord between the two generals who Divifer 


commanded before Veii, occaſioned a defeat 55 1. 
there. The * Fidenates and Faliſci, two 


ple of Hetruria, apprehending that the R Roman Tr unes 
armies would fall upon them after the taking of 94/9: 4 


econd de- 


Veit, to which they were near neighbours, uni-4,,,, 


Fei. © 
? By fo th ce. the Fmat ware Sabine, 


3. 
9 
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A. R. 353. ted their forces, and attacked the Roman lines 
2 9 at the part where Manius Sergius, one of the 
M.ilitary Tribunes, commanded. The report 
. which fpread, that all Hetruria was advancing 
to the aid of Veii, terrified the troops of Ser- 
gius, and at the ſame time encouraged the be- 
' fieged to make a vigorous ſally. The only 
reſource, was for the troops of the great camp, 
which was not very remote, to come and ſuſtain 
Sergius, Virginius, who commanded there, 
was his declared enemy. He was informed of 
the attack and danger; but he kept in lis 
camp, ſaying, that if his oollegue ſtood in need 
of his rs he would let him know it. Ser- 
gius, imagining it diſhonourable to demand aid 
of a man with whom he was entirely at vari- 
ance, choſe rather to ſuffer himſelf to be defeated 
by the enemy, than to be obliged to his col- 
legue for victory. His troops, after having 
ſuffered exceedingly, * mod their lines. 
Some, retired into the great camp: but the 
eateſt part of them, with Sergius at their 
ead, marched directly to Rome. 
| ike As he laid the whole blame upon his col- 
obliged to legue, Virginius was ſent for, and the command 


4 | 
=p given to their lieutenants during their abſence. 


The affair was examined in the Senate. The two 
Military Tribunes were leſs intent upon defend. 
ing themſelves, than aceuſing each other, ard 
they did not ſpare reproaches and inſults on ei- 
ther ſide, The Senate {ſcarce acted more rea- 
ſonably, Very few of them, in the enquiry in- 
to this affair, judged with a view to equity 
and the good of the public: friendſnip and fa- 
vour determined the ſuffrages of the majority. 
The elder and principal Senators perceivingi#h's 
diſpoſition, referred to a farther time a fuller 
examination whether ſo ſhameful a defeat had 


happened 


C. Servir, Ah ALA, &c. Mil. Trib. 


the common enough misfortune of war. They 
believed it neceſſary to proceed directly to the 
remedy, and not to wait the time fixed for the 
election, but to nominate new Military Tri- 
bunes immediately, who ſhould enter upon of- 
fice-on the calends of October, that is to ſay, 
the firſt day of that month. This opinion was 
generally approved, without being complained 


happened through the fault of the generals, 1 . 253. 


of by the other Military Tribunes. Sergius 


and Virginius, who had given occaſion for it, 
were the only perſons who oppoſed the decree _ 
bod the Senate. They protefted, that they would 
lit their office before the ides of December, 
jr was the uſual Gay! for the election of new 
— * x 
- During theſe diſputes, the Tribunes of the 
People, intent upon all occaſions for adding 
veight to their authority, roſe up with warmth, 
and in an haughty imperious tone menaced the 
Military Tribunes to commit them to priſon if 
they did not obey the orders of the Senate. 
Servilius Ahala, one of the Military Tribunes, 
addreſſing himfelf upon that to the Tribunes of 
the Pevple, If it were a proper time, fad he to 
them, I would ew you how little right you have 
1% male us fu menaces, and bow little we fear 
them.” Hut the queſtion is now, to cauſe the decree 
"of the Senate to be put in execution. Therefore as 
1% jon, Tribunes of the People, do you ceaſe 10 
take an advantage of our diſputes for exciting broils 
and extending your power. And as to our two 
collegyes, they ſhall #ithtr comply willingly with 
"what the Sense ordains, or if they perſiſ in refu- 
fing to obey, I ſhall immediately declare a Di#ta- 
tor, "who will 'know how to-oblige them to oy therr 
office; This diſcourſe was applauded b) the 
e, che Senators exceedingly 
| pleaſed, 


_ 


A. N. 353- pleaſed, that a more certain and conſiſtent me- 


Ant. C 


"5% thod was found out for overcoming the obſti- 
nacy of the refractory, than having recourſe to 
the threats of the Tribunes. And accordingly 
they ſubmitted to the unanimous authority of 
the Senate, and new Military Tribunes were 


elected to enter upon office on the calends of 


October. 


Ant. C. 398. 


M. Fur1vs CauirTus II. &, 


| Complainnz There were abundance of affairs and wan 
2 Tri- during the adminiſtration of theſe Military Tri- 


dernia ie bunes. Their firſt care was to make the levies, 
rakes. Zang in which they included not only the youth, who 
were not yet of the age preſcribed by the laws, 

but even the old men, both of whom they ob- 

liged to take arms for the guard of the city. 

The more the number of the ſoldiers was aug- 
mented, the more money was neceſſary for their 

pay; and that money was raiſed upon the citi- 


zens, who remained at Rome. Theſe impoſi- 


tions, from which the old men, who had been 
liſted, were not exempt, becauſe they did not 
it the city, excited complaints amongſt the 
eople; and the more, becauſe the Tribunes 


were inceſſantly animating them by ſeditious ha- 


rangues, and repreſenting. to them, that the 
HPatricians ſeemed ſolely intent upon depreſ- 
« ſing the citizens; part of them by the ſad 
'<© neceſſity of bearing arms, and the reſt, by 
«« impoſitions, which they were not able to 
„ ſupport. That they no longer made any 
difference between winter and ſummer. That 
wars were expreſsly multiplied, for occaſions 
& to. diſtreſs the People, That only one of 


them had already continued during f nn 
9 | | 6 
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« and that the Generals induſtriouſly ſucceeded 4. R. 14. 


Ant. C. 398. 


« amiſs, in order to protract it the longer. That 
« in reſpect to the old men, who had brought 
« back nothing from the wars but bodies weak - 
« ened and worn out by fatigues, wounds, and 
« years, and who at their return had found 
« their lands almoſt uncultivated through the 


long abſence of their owners, they had the 


« craelty to exact from them, notwithſtanding 
« the bad condition of their affairs, taxes and 
e contributions, and to oblige them to return 
« the commonwealth double the pay they had 
« received from it, and that too with intereſt.” 
t is eaſy to judge how capable ſuch diſcourſes 
were of irritating a People already too much 
inclined of themſelves to complain and mur- 
mur, It was in this, as we have ſeen hitherto, 
that the great employment and ability of theſe 
Plebeian magiſtrates conſiſted, which often 
formed their whole merit. 


During theſe troubles, the time for electing F/2io of 


new Tribunes of the People arrived. Their; 2. ; 

number could not be filled up. The Patricians Pasa. 

uſed ſome endeavours to get themſelves adopted-ended | 

by thoſe who had been choſen, and to fill up,, me 

the vacant places. Not being able to obtain 9 

That, they found means to cauſe two Plebeians 

devoted to them to be adopted, being well 

pleaſed to infringe the law Trebonia, which on 

. Fr as has been obſerved in its 

place, ordained, that the People for the future 

ſhoald elect. their Tribunes, and elect all of 

them together. | ny 
Amongſt thoſe who had been choſen was one Two Mili- 

Trebonias, who believed it his duty to his name 0 7r+- 

and family, to take upon him the defence of 8 jt” 

aw, inſtituted by one of his anceſtors. Hecondermned 


therefore complained to the People againſt his» a jar. 
D | 


Var. II. 


Own 


258 L.VaLervs PoTiTus, &c. Mil. Trib. 


2 5+ Own collegues, to whoſe weakneſs and indolence 
'5% he aſcribed the violation of that law. Threc 

of them, who apprehended the People's reſent- 

ment, in order to make a diverſion and conci- 

liate their favour, cited Sergius and Virginius, 

who had been Military Tribunes the year before, 

to take their trial before them. They faid, 

% that to ſuch, as ſuffered the levies, taxes, 

* and prolongation of the war with pain, who 

« lamented the deaths of their children, bro- 

« thers, kinſmen, and friends, that periſhed 

* miſerably that fatal day at Veii, they offered 

a fair occaſion to avenge themſelves, and the 

“ public, upon the heads of two perſons equal- 

« ly criminal and x ore for all the mil: 

« fortunes which had happened. That their 

dc own confeſſion, the evidence of their col- 

«« legues, and the decree of the Senate who 

« had obliged them to abdicate their office, 

«© were proofs to which there could be nothing 

to reply. That they might remember that 

„fatal day, when they ſaw the fad remains of 

the ſoldiers defeated at Veii, return to Rome | 

« ſtill trembling with their fears, and covered 

% with wounds, accufing neither fortune, nor 

„ any of the Gods, but their generals as the 

« ſole authors of their defeat. That they were 

“ aſſured, there was not a ſingle perſon in the 

« aſſembly, who did not at that time pronounce 

«. a thouſand curſes againſt the perſons, for- 

&* tunes, and lives of Virginius and Sergius 

«© That after having devoted them in that man- 

ner to the anger of the Gods, it would il 
become the People not to exert their power 

| « againſt them, when they both could and 
„ bought. That the Gods did not puniſh eri 
5 „ minals themſelves, but were contented with 
0 arming in ſome manner the hands of 2 
ha - 1 


- 


« they had injured, in ſupplying them with 
6 — occaſion of nai e The 
people, irritated by theſe diſcourſes, condemn- 
ed the two criminals: in a fine. 65 
This was a very flight puniſhment for a pre- 
varication, or rather a treaſon, fo criminal and/ 


that he would not have recourſe to his collegue, 
when he faw himſelf in extreme danger; and 
the other; that when he was informed of his 
collegue's danger, that he would not move to 
his aid. So criminal a difpofirion, which di- 
rectly attacks the ſtate, which for a private 
pique makes perſons forget all that they owe 
their country, and which reckons the deaths of 
a conſiderable number of brave ſoldiers as no- 
thing, ſeems to have required, that an ex- 
emplary and moſt diſtinguiſhed puniſhment 
ſhould have been made of it, to prevent the fad 
effects of this kind of jealouſy and diſſenſion, 
too foggy amongſt Generals who ſerve to- 
ther, pr 
2 it was one of the maxims of the Roman 
policy, not to treat Generals who had been un- 
ſucceſsful in war with exceſſive ſeverity. The 
Roman people, generally ſpeaking, were very 
moderate in the puniſhment of criminals. Livy 
makes this remark, where he ſpeaks of the exe- 
cution of Mettius Fuffetius, who was drawn a- 
ſunder by four horſes ; and he ſays (a) That was 
the firſt and laſt example of a puniſhment a- 


mongſt the Romans, in which the laws of ha- 
manity ſeem to have been forgot; but that in 


(a) Primum ultimumque aliis gloriari licet nvlii gen- 
illud ſupplicium apud Roma- tium mitiores placuiſſe pœ- 
nos exempli param memoris nas. Liv. 1. c. 28. | 


legum humanarum fuit. In 


S 2 other 


L. Val ERIus PortTvs, &e. Mil. Trib. 259 


evident. For they could not deny, the one, 2 


260 P. Lreixrus CALvus, &c. Mil. Trib, 
At. C. 358. Other inſtances, no people could boaſt of hay. 


ing been ſatisfied with lighter inflictions upon 
its citizens guilty of crimes. They were uſual- 
ly puniſhed by gentle fines or baniſhment ; and 
during a long ſeries of years we ſee very few of 
them condemned to die. The Romans in re- 
ſpe& to their Generals had a particular reaſon 
or acting with great lenity. Beſides that the 
faults of a perſon charged with the command, 
fell indirectly upon the people who had elected 
him, they knew the multiplicity of cares, pains, 
and diſquiets, that attend the command of an 
army ; and they would not add new ones to 
them, in leaving the General the fear of ſeeing 
himſelf condemned to a ſhameful puniſhment, it 
he had the misfortune to ſucceed ill in a cam- 
paign; nor diſguſt thoſe to whom they con- 
fided the command of their armies, by ſuch an 
example. Every body knows in what manner 
Varro was received after the loſs of the battle 
of Cannæ. 
In the wars which were made this year on 
different ſides, no conſiderable events happened. 
The Tribunes of the People were very buly at 
this time, in propoſing the Agrarian law, and 
in oppoſing the payment of taxations, though 
abſolutely neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of the ar- 
4 ag mies. A conſiderable victory, which they gain- 
a, Il. ed in the election of Military Tribunes, among 
litary Tri- whom a Plebeian was at length choſen, induced 
lune. them to deſiſt from their purſuits, and to fut- 
| fer the taxes to be raiſed. 


> ne. ier Cat voy, Kc. 
_ 397- The Plebeian admitted amongſt the Military 
iv. 5. 


i Tribunes was fo called. Livy fays, that he wa 
7 "al ancient Senator, It does not appear _ 
1 A on: eee 


- 


p. reid us Cal vus, &c. Mil. Trib. 


n 
* 


that hiſtorian no where mentions that there had. 
It is therefore very probable, that ſome error 


may have here crept into the text. Perizonius. P 
* 2 H 


a learned and judicious writer of diſſertations, 
tells us, that the Military Tribunes of this year 


were all Plebeians except one; and Livy him- 


ſelf ſupplies him with the proof of it, in nomi- 
nating Tribunes of the People of all the families 
here in queſtion. The reader will diſpence 
with my entering into diſcuſſions of this kind, 

The next election were all Plebeians, except 
| N . 


(1) Some ile, ſay; that been admitted into the Senate 
the confiderable Plebeians had from the 263d Tear of Rome. 


(i) that any Plebeian had fate in the Senate, and 4. 


261 


R. 355» 
Ant. C. 397. 


riz. An. 
iſt. c. 8. 
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M. Vg ruRlus, &c. Mil. Trib. 


8E CT. IL 


Inſtitution of the Lectiſternium for making the 


A. R. 376. 
Ant. C. 390. 


Inſlitution 

of the Lec- 
tiſternium 
for making 


the plague 
8 


Plague ceaſe... A ſudden increaſe of the 4 
of the Alban Lake gives occaſion for ſending to 
Delpbi. Anſwer of that oracle. Licinius re- 
Fuſes the office of Military Tribune, and cauſes 
the election to fall upon his ſon. Camillus is 
declared Diftator. He re-inſtaies affairs at 
Veii. When be is N the point of taking that 
city, be conſults t Senate AS tbe ſpoils. 
The city is taken by the means of a mine. Fine 
ſaying of Camillus. Extraordmary joy of Rome. 
Triumph of Camillus. The tenth of the ſpoils 
conſecrated to Apollo. The People demand 10 
remove to Veii, New difficulty concerning the 
extent to be given the vow of the tenth. The 
Roman Ladies diveſt themſelves of their jewels 
to ſupply the quantity of gold neceſſary for the 
Preſent to Apollo. They are advantageouſly re- 


waraded. 


M. VeTurivs, &e. 
A Great plague that broke out this year at 


Rome, occaſioned the inſtitution of a new 
religious ceremony, called Lectiſternium. That 
word 1s derived from [eos ſternere, to prepare 
beds. The cuſtom at Rome, in times of great 
danger, or great ſucceſs, was to decree ſolemn 
feaſts to the Gods in order to implore their aid, 
or to render them public. thanks for the protec- 
tion received from them, Officers called Ti- 
umviri, and in proceſs of time, when their num- 
ber was augmented to ſeven, Septemviri epulones, 
much conſidered at Rome, preſided in theſe 
feaſts. According to the cuſtom of thoſe times, 
they © aaa in the temples round the _ 


| 


53 


M. Vervravs, &c. Mil, Trib. 
beds covered with magnificent carpets, cuſhions, 


and ſeats. - The ſtatues of the Gods and God- © 


deſſes, invited to the feaſt ſerved upon the table, 
were placed on them, and they were deemed to 
be preſent at and partake of it. (a) Valerius 
Maximus informs us, that they vouchſafed to 


conform to human cuſtoms, and that in this 


ceremony Jupiter lay at length upon a bed, and 
Juno and Minerva fate on ſeats. | 

In this manner this feaſt was celebrated on the 
preſent occaſion in the name of the public, 


which is the firſt time the Lectiſternium is men- 


tioned. Private perſons did the ſame during 
the eight days of the ſolemnity, and mutually 
entertained each other at their tables. The 
whole city kept open houſe, and tables were 
ſpread, and feaſts celebrated, at which every 
thing was in common, and every body known 


and unknown equally welcome. Quarrels and 


proceedings at law were ſuſpended, and priſon- 
ers had their chains taken off during the whole 
time of the feaſt. It was afterwards made a 
{cruple of conſcience to put on the chains again 
of thoſe whom the Gods had delivered from 
them. It is remarkable that the Pagans them- 


ſelves did not believe their feſtivals duly cele- 


brated, if they retained hatred and enmity in 
their hearts. | | 


Whilſt this ceremony was celebrated at Rome, Attacl of 
the Capenates and Faliſci ſuddenly attacked the % enemy 
lines before Veil, as they had done ſome years 


before; but with very different ſucceſs. The 
ſtill recent condemnation of Sergius and Virgi- 


nius produced its effect. Troops were immedi- 


(a) Fœmina cum viris cu- vit. Nam Jovis epulo, ipſe 
bantibus ſedentes cœnitabant: in leftulum, Juno & Miner- 
quæ conſuetudo ex hominum va in fellas, ad cœnam invi- 


convictu ad divina penetra- tantur. Val. Max. I. I. c 2. 
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M. VeTvRIvs, &c. Mil. Trib. 
ately diſpatched from the great camp to defend 
the lines. The enemy were repulſed with con- 
ſiderable loſs, as well as the beſieged who had 


made a ſally, and were vigorouſly purſued even 
into the city. 


Scruples of The Comitia for the election of magiſtrates 
religion in approached, and gave the Senators no leſs diſ- 


reſpect to 
the election 
of magi/- 


frates. 


quiet than the ſiege of Veii. They faw with 
grief, that in the laſt election the firſt dignity of 
the ſtate had not only been communicated to 
the People, but almoſt entirely taken away from 
the nobility. They conſidered, or were for 
having others conſider, the plague and the other 
evils that had afflicted Rome, as marks of the 


anger of the Gods againſt the Romans on ac- 


count of that innovation in the offices, wherein 
no regard had been had to the noble families, 
who alone had the direction of the auſpices, and 
facred things. Now the right of auſpices being 
attached to the ſupreme magiſtracy, they 
{ſtrongly repreſented religion as concerned in the 
injury done the nobility. To avoid this incon- 
venience in the approaching election, they en- 
gaged all the moſt conſiderable Patricians to of- 


fer themſelves as candidates. This double me- 


thod took effect. The People, out of reſpect 
for thoſe great perſons, and through (a) the 


ſcruples of conſcience that had been inculcated 


into them in reſpect to religion, of which they 


were very ſuſceptible, nominated none but Pa- 
tricians, all of great reputation and peculiar 
merit. | 


(a) Ut ſunt mobiles ad ſuperſtitionem perculſæ ſemel 
mentes. Tacit. Annal. l. 28. | 


L. VAIE- 


As it is uſual, in long ſieges, for the beſiegers 


L. VaLERIVvs Porirus, &c. Mil. Trib. 26s: 
by A. R. 357 
L. VALEZRITIVSs PorI rs V. — 


M. Fur1vs CamiLLvus III. &c. 
Nothing however of importance paſſed this 


year. Only the lands of the Faliſci and Cape- 


nates were ravaged, in which nothing was ſpa- 

red that fire and ſword could deſtroyů y. _ 
Amongſt many other prodigies, the ſudden e he of 

increaſe of the Alban Lake, that happened tbe water 

without any previous rains, or any apparent i te A 

natural cauſe (for the Phyſics were then little . Lale 


occa tons 
known) drew the attention of the Romans; 2 ng 


almoſt all * rivers of the country. 2 L 2 
were ſent to Delphi, to know the meaning of Tay 
the Gods by this prodigy. But the explanation Plut 

of it was believed to have been had nearer home. 2 S 
and beſieged to talk with each other from their 

poſts, it happened that a Roman had made an 
acquaintance and frequently diſcourſed with an 

old man of Veii, who paſſed for one | of great 


{kill in divination, and if common report may 


be believed, explained the prodigy about which 
people were in pain to him. Having found 
means to induce him to come out of the city, he 
ſeized hold of him, and as he was the ſtrongeſt 
carried him off, and with the help of ſome of 
his comrades, brought him before the general, 
who, after he had heard him, ſent him under 
a guard to Rome, When he was introduced 
into the Senate, and interrogated concerning the 
increaſe of the Alban Lake, he anſwered, That 
the Gods muſt have been very angry with the 
Veientes on the day, when they put it into his 


thoughts to diſcover that to a Roman, which 
Was 
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L. Jur1uvs JuLvus, &c. Mil. Trib. 


A. R. 357: Was to occaſion the ruin of his country; but that 
a "P53 they were maſters, and that it was not in his 


power to act contrary to their will: That it 
was written then in the book of Fate, that when 
the water of the Alban Lake ſhould be increaſed, 
if the Romans let it out in the proper“ manner, 
which he told them, they ſhould gain the vic- 
tory over the Veientes ; and that till then the 
Gods would not abandon Veii. Though this 
pretended prophecy made a ſtrong impreſſion 
upon the Romans, they deſired a better autho- 
rity; and thought it neceſſary to wait the re- 
turn of the deputies from Delphi. In the mean 
time new Military Tribunes were elected. 


A. R. 358 | 
awe. 34. L. Iurius Jvrus, &c. 


The inhabitants of Tarquinii, to take advan- 
tage of the favourable con juncture, when the 
Romans were employed abroad in different wars, 
and at home in domeſtic diviſions, ſent out 
great parties to ravage their country. They 
were repulſed with vigour, and obliged to re- 
tire with great loſs. | 

The ſiege of Veit gave great diſquiet, and 
there was no hopes of putting an end to it, but 
by the peculiar favour of the Gods. The re- 
turn of the deputies revived thoſe hopes. They 
brought back an anſwer conformable to that of 
the Hetrurian Soothſayer, which beſides inform- 
ed them, that it was neceſſary to re-inſtate cer- 
tain ceremonies of religion, which had been 
omitted and neglected. This advice was con- 
ceived to regard the laſt election of Military 


Cicero relates it, avhere” it avould be uhfortunate for 
he makes this e ſay, the Romans ; but if not, it 
that if the water of t "a - would be a good amen for them. 


«hen ler out, reached the fea, Lib. 1. de Divin. n. 100. 
Tribunes, 


em. 


nes, 


L. JuLivs JuLus, &c. Mil. Trib. 


Tribunes, wherein there had been ſome defect, 4 
and the Feſtivals called Feriæ Latine. 


The Military Tribunes having abdicated their Liciaius 
office, a new election came on. The Plebeian r | 
Militar 
bove, was at firſt unanimouſly choſen. * He was A 
the firſt of the Plebeian Order, who had been and obtain 


elected Military Tribune. He had ſhewn great r b 


P. Licinius Calvus, of whom we have ſpoke a- 


moderation in the exerciſe of that office; but“ 
was very old at that time. The people ſeemed 
alſo upon the point of re-eleCting ſeveral of 
thoſe, who had before been Military Tribunes 
with him. Licinius, before the report of his 
election was made, demanded to ſpeak to the Peo- 
ple, as was uſual, and expreſſed himſelf to the 
following effect: I perceive, Romans, that your 
remembrance of the union between my collegues and 
myſelf in our firſt adminiſtration, an union more 
neceſſary than ever in the preſent conjuncture, diſ- 
poſes you to re-eleft ſeveral of us, whom experience 
has made ſtill more capable of commanding, into 
the ſame office. As for myſelf, I am no longer the 
ſame man. You behold in me only the ſhadow and 
name of Licinius. The ſtrength of my body has 
entirely left me, I can ſcarce ſee or hear, my 
memory fails me, and the vigour of my mind is 
worn out. Suffer me to preſent my ſox to you, 
(he held him by the hand) the living image of 
him you honoured firſt of all the Plebeians with 
the office of Military Tribune. Brought up in my 
fight and principles, I give, I devote, him to 
the Commonwealth in my ftead. I fhall be 
highly obliged, Romans, if you grant the honour 
you give me of your 0wn accord, and without ſo- 
licitation, to the demand of my ſon, and the re- 
queſt which I add in his favour. No difficulty 


was made to grant his deſire, and his ſon was 


unanimouſly elected Military Tribune. | 
; | Hie 


| R. 35 
Ant. C. 394 


268 8 P. Licrxrus, &c. Mil. Trib. ; 


A:R. 359. : 768 
— P. L1icinivs, &c. . 


Camillu-. Every thing the Gods ſeemed to require of 


222 the Romans had been exactly performed. The 


Liv. 5. Feriæ Latine had been celebrated with the ce- 


18. 23. remonies preſcribed, The water of the Alban 
Cut. in Lake had been drawn off by canals, and turned 
131. 133. Pon the lands. The tenth year of the ſiege 
| of Veii was now arrived ; and every thing 
ſeemed to denounce the approach of victory to 
the Romans. ps Tg | 

A fad event however, which might have diſ- 
concerted that enterprize for ever, happened 
the beginning of this year. Two of the Mili- 
tary Tribunes, Titinius and Genucius, who com- 
manded againſt the Capenates and Faliſci, act- 

ing in that war with more ardor and bravery 
than conduct, gave headlong into an ambuſ- 
cade. That raſhneſs coſt Genucius dear, who 
was killed fighting valiantly at the head of his 
troops. Titinius retired to an eminence, where 
he ; wa up the ſoldiers who had recovered 
themſelves a little from their terror, He would 
not hazard a battle however; and the diſgrace 
was greater than the loſs. But fame, which de- 
lights in exaggerating, eſpecially misfortunes, 
occaſioned an incredible alarm at Rome, and in 
the camp before Ven. A report ſpread there 
amongſt the troops, that the Roman army ha! 
been cut in pieces, with both their Generals, and 
that the Capenates and Faliſci, encouraged by 
their victory, were on full march with their 
choſen youth to attack the lines. The panic 
was fo great in the army, that it was juſt upon 
the point of diſbanding univerſally, and many 

did actually fly from the camp. | 
The conſternation occaſioned ſtill greater 
trouble and confuſion at Rome. It was ee pA 

| t c 


P. Licinivs, &c. Mil. Trib. 


ed there, that the camp before Veii had alrea- A. R. 359- 
dy been attacked, and that part of the enemy 


were upon full march to Rome. People ran to 
the walls; guards were poſted at the gates of 
the city; and the temples were full of women 
who with floods of tears implored the mercy of 


the Gods, and that they would cauſe the evils 


with which Rome was threatened to fall on 


| Veil, | 


In this (a) fad conjuncture the Romans pla- 
ced a General at the head of their armies, deſ- 
tined, fays Livy, by the fates to take Veii, and 
to ſave his country. Camillus was created 
Dictator, and appointed L. Cornelius Scipio 
Maſter of the Horſe. The change of the Gene- 
ral immediately changed the face of affairs. 
Hope, courage, and even good fortune, ſeem'd 
in a moment to revive. We ſee here what one 
man can do. It had already been obſerved, 
that in all the employ ments wherein Camillus 
had collegues, his great valour, and exalted a- 


bilities had induced them to reſign the whole 


honour of the command to him, as if he had 
been commander in chief; and it was afterwards 
remarked, that during his Dictatorſhips he go- 
verned with ſo much mildneſs and moderation. 
that the officers ſubordinate to him, believed 
they ſhared his authority. | 


His firſt care was to repair to the lines be- Camillus 
fore Veii, where he began by puniſhing thoſe reite 
who had abandoned the camp in the ſudden con- ff 
ſternation, of which I have ſpoke, with all the 
rigour of diſcipline ; and thereby taught the 


(a) Igitur fatalis dux ad rator mutatus. Alia ſpes, a- 
excidium illius urbis, ſeryvan- lius animus hominum, for- 
dzque patiiz M. Furi:s Ca- tuna quoque alia urbis videri. 
millus Dictator diftus —Om- Liv. 5. 19. | 
nia repente mutaverat impe- ä * 
troops 
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A. R. 359-troops to be more afraid of the juſt ſeverity of 
* their General, than of the enemy's forces how 
formidable ſoever they might be. On his re- 
turn to Rome, he made the levies, none refuſing 
to give in their names. The People, in emula- 
tion of each other, ran to liſt under his com- 
mand. The youth of the Latines and Hernici 
came to offer the Dictator their ſervice, which 
he accepted, and thanked them for in full Se. 
nate. Every thing was now ready for taking 

the field. Camillus vowed to the Gods, that if 
they gave an happy end to this war, he would 
celebrate the great games (thoſe of the Circus) 
and rebuild the temple of the Goddeſs called by 

the Romans Mater Matuta. | 
After having made theſe vows, he marched 
againſt the Faliſci and Capenates, and gave them 
battle. Every thing paſſed on his ſide wich 
prudence and reaſon ; and the ſucceſs, as is 
uſual, was anſwerable. He not only defeated 
the enemy, but took their camp, where he 
found conſiderable ſpoils, of which he reſerved 
the greateſt part for the public treaſury, and 

gave the reſt to the ſoldiers. 

From thence he led his army to Veii, which 

he began to incloſe within narrower bounds. - 
He re- inſtated diſcipline in the camp, which 
had been obſerved with little regularity, and 
ut an end to accidental and looſe ſkirmiſhes 
een the walls of the city and the lines, by 
forbidding the troops to fight without orders. He 
employed them in uſeful and neceſſary works, 
and cauſed a great number of towers to be ad- 
ded to the intrenchments, which they had not 


befor (of | 


* The ſame as Ino ſiſter of Semele, aunt of Bacchus, and 
wife of Athamas. | | Th 
« e 
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of The moſt important work of all, and that 2 
ow which coſt moſt pains, was a mine. Camillus, 393. 
re- ſeeing that there would be abundance of dan- 
ing ger and difficulty in carrying the walls of the 
la- city by force, undertook to open himſelf a way 
m- under ground, the earth being of a very pro- 
nici per ſort for digging, and capable of being cut 
ich at a ſufficient depth for concealing the work 
S. from the enemy. To forward it, and at the 
ing ſame time to eaſe the workmen, he divided 
edlem into fix bands, each of which worked fix 
uld hours, and was then relieved by another. The 
us) work was carried on night and day without 

by ee till it happily extended to the- ci- 

| E 5 . 
ted The Dictator, when he faw the richeſt city Can 
em of Italy upon the point of falling into his hands, pox the 
ich in which more conſiderable ſpoils would be9 
is taken, than had been gained in all the prece- E the 
ted ding wars of Rome together; to avoid either jale; the 
he drawing the anger of the ſoldiery upon him for Senate con- 
ed dividing them with too ſparing a hand, or diſ- Pate. the 
11 ſatisfying the Senators by diſtributing them with Cel 
roo much profuſion, he wrote to the Senate to 

ich inform it, That by the favour of the immor- 
1 * tal Gods, his cares, and the patience of the 
ich “ ſoldiers, Veii would ſoon be in the hands of 
nd the Roman people. That therefore he de- 
hes fired they would direct him as to the uſe it 

by «* was proper to make of the ſpoils,” The Se- 
Le nate were of two opinions. The one was that 
ks, of Licinius the father, who being firſt aſked 
id- by his ſon, replied, that he thought it moſt ad- 
not viſable, „to give notice in the name of the 


Commonwealth for all ſuch as were willing 
to ſhare in the ſpoils to repair to the camp 
4d * at Veii.“ The other was the opinion of Ap- 
| Pius Claudius. He thought, that to aban- 
he va  «& qon 
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A. R. 359-< don the ſpoils in that manner to all that had 
ur. . 593. cc hands to take them, beſides its being new, 
« was attended with great inconvenĩences.; that 
they would be plundered with profuſion by 
<« chance and without choice, and with great 
&« inequality. That if it was not judged pro- 
<< per, that the money taken from the enemy 
<* ſhould be brought into the public treaſury, 
<« exhauſted as it was by ſo many wars, he was 
<« of opinion, that it ought to be appropriated 
< to the payment of the ſoldiers, which would 
ce be a relief to the People, and eaſe them of 
<« part of the taxes. That (a) thereby every 
& houſe would be equally ſenſible of the fruits 
<« of this largeſs, and the rapacious hands of 
idle citizens would not deprive. the ſoldiers 
cc of the rewards ſo juſtly due to their labours ; 
, <« it being uſually obſerved, that the braveſt, 
| « and moſt forward in battle, were the leaſt 
te active and expert at plundering. 
To this Licinius replied : “ That if that 
* money were brought into the public treaſury, 
it would ſupply the People with eternal mat- 
<« ter of complaint, murmur, and ſedition. 
« That it was better therefore to regain their 
„ favour by a largeſs, which, exhauſted as they 
« were by the contributions of ſo many years, 
« would be a preſent relief to them. That it 
vas but juſt, that all the citizens ſhould par- 
„take of ſpoils acquired by a war, in which 
« they had in a manner grown old. That 
« what each of them ſhould carry to his own 


\ 
(a) Ejus enim doni ſocie - c:m ita ferme eveniat ut ſeg- 
tatem ſenſuras æqualiter om nior fit prædator, ut quiſque 
nium domus: non avidas in laboris periculique præcipu- 
direptiones manus otioſorum am petere partem ſoleat. 
urbanorum prærepturas for- Liv. 
tium bellatorum præmia eſſe: 


« houſe, 


P. Licintvs, &c. Mil. Trib. 
« houſe, and take with his own hand from 
« theenemy, would be far more agreeable than 
« double or treble the value from another's. 
« That the Dictator, in referring the affair to 
« the Senate, had no other view than to ſpare 
e himſelf envy and reproach. That the Senate 
« on their fide, ought in like manner to refer 
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« the whole to the difpoſal of the People, in 
« permitting them to go and take the plunder, 


as chance ſhould throw it in their way.“ 
The latter advice, which was the moſt po- 
pular for the Senate, ſeemed the beſt. Decla- 
ration was accordingly made, that ſuch as were 
defirous to ſhare in the plunder of Ven, had on- 
ly to repair to the camp. How great the mul- 


 titude of thoſe that went thither was, it is eaſy 


to judge. 


The Dictator then quitting his pavilion, after e ty is 
having taken the auſpices, and ordered the ſol- talen by 


diers to arm : O Pythian Apollo, ſaid he, under 
your guidance, and by your orders, I advance 10 
ruin the city of Veii: I conſecrale by vow the tenth 
part of the ſpoils to you. And you, Queen Juno, 
who now inhabit Veii, I implore that you will 
vouchſafe to follow * us the victors to our city, 
which will ſoon be yours, and where you ſhall be 
recerved in a temple worthy of your majeſty. | 

After having finiſhed theſe prayers, as his ar- 
my was very numerous, he gave a general aſ- 
fault, and attacked the place on all ſides, in or- 


* The Pagans be liewed, that Alexander, imagined that A. 
the tutelary Gods of a city left poll was for leaving them. 
it, hen it was upon the point and going over to the camp of 
of being taken bz the enemies. that Prince. They 2 
Exceſsere omnes ady tis ariſ- chained his ſſatue with a 
que relictis Dii, quibus im- chain of gold, to the altar of 
pe:lum hoc iteterat. Virgil. Hercules, to prevent the flig t 
Eu |. 2. ſpeaking of Troy. of that God. Diod. Sic. I. 17. 
The Friant, when beſieged by 720. 

VL. . T der 


means of a 


Mine. 
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AR. 359- der to draw the beſieged to the walls, and pre- 
vent them from knowing the real danger they 
had to fear, The Veientes, who did not know 
that their laſt hour was come, were eager to run 
in emulation of each other to the walls, not be- 
ing able to gueſs why the Romans, of whom 
none had appeared out of the lines for many 
days, advanced on a ſudden, like mad-men, to 
attack the place on all ſides. 
A fabulous relation is inſerted here, that 
the King of the Veientes was at this inſtant ſa- 
crificing to the Gods: that his diviner having 
inſpected the entrails of the victim, cried out, 
that the Gods would give the victory to him 
who ſhould make oblation of that facrifice, 
That the Romans, who were ſtill under ground, 
upon hearing thoſe words, immediately cut open 
the mine, and coming out of it with great cries 
and a dreadful noiſe of arms, ſo terrified the 
Veientes, that they put them to flight, and 
ſeized the entrails of the victims, which they 
carried to Camillus. (a) But, ſays Livy, in 
things of ſuch antient date, I think it ſufficient 1 
| take what is probable for true. Incidents of thi. 
kind, which are filter for the ſtage, that delight: 
in the marvelbus, than for hiſtory, it is not wort 
while either to affirm or refute. 
I have repeated this paſſage of Livy expreſs 
to ſhew, that he is not ſo credulous as ſome 
| perſons imagine. He lays down a very rational 
principle here, and puts us upon our guard 
againſt the propenſity men have for the mar- 


(a) Inferitur huic loco fa- tationem ſcenz gaudentis mi- 
aia.——Sed in rebus tam raculis aptiora. quam ad f 
antiquis, ſi, quæ ſimilia veri dem, neque afſi: mare, neque 
ſunt, pro veris accipiantur, refellere, operæ pretium el. 
ſatis uabeam. Hæc ad oſten- Liv. /. 5. c. 21. 


velous, 
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velous, that ſource of ſo many errors in hi- 


re- 
ey {tor Y. | £ x 
ow The choſen troops having ſucceſsfully entered 
un the citadel in the temple of Juno by the mine, 
be. diſperſed themſelves from thence into the city. 
om Some attacked the ſoldiers behind who defend- 
ny ed the walls: others pulled down the barriers 
'to and unbarred the gates in order to let in'their 
companions : and many ſet fire to the houſes to 
that prevent the women and ſlaves from throwin 
fa. down tiles upon them from the roofs. The Ro- 
ing mans entered in throngs either through the gates 
ou, . or by the walls, which they ſcaled without re- 
him ſiſtance, the enemy having abandoned them. 
Gee, The whole city reſounded with ſhrieks and la- 
und, mentable cries. Nothing was ſeen every where 
pen but blood and ſlaughter : till Camillus cauſed 
cries proclamation to be made by a herald, that thoſe 
| the ſhould be ſpared, who laid down their arms. 
and When the priſoners were diſarmed and ſent off, 
they the ſignal was given to the ſoldiers to plunder 
„ in the city. 5 | 
nt 10 Whilſt they were employed in that manner, Fine ſaying 
1 the Dictator, who from the greatneſs of the 9f Camil- 


lights ſpoils conceived better than before the opulence . 


vorth of the city he had juſt taken, and the impor- 
tance of his conqueſt, (a) lifted up his hands ro 
reſsly heaven, and implored the Gods, If bis own and 
ſome the good fortune of the Roman People appeared deo 
mond great in their ſigbt, and that it was neceſſary to 
guard qualify it by ſome diſgrace, that they would be plea- 
mar- /d o make it fall upon him, and to ſpare the com- 
monwealth, - After this prayer, adds Livy, Ca- 
atis mi- | T7 
ad f- (a) Dicitur manus ad cœ- am lenire fro privato incom- 
neque Lm tollens precatus eſſe, Ur modo, quam | id eſt, potius 
um elt fi cut deorum hominumquci ni- quam ] minin o publico populi 
ma ſua fortuna populique Ro . Romani liceret. Liv. 
elous, man videretur, eam invidi- 8 


T 2 


millus, 
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millus, turning round to the right, according 


95 to the cuſtom of the Romans upon the like oc- 


caſion, fell down upon the ground, which fall 
was afterwards thought a preſage of his baniſh- 
ment, and of the taking of Rome by the Gau. 
It is eaſy to adapt events after they happen to 
ſuch omens. 

The day after the taking of Ven), the priſo- 
ners were ſold by auction, and the fums raiſed 
from them ſet apart for the public treaſury, 
The People were much offended at Camillus on 
that account: and as to the plunder which they 


carried home, they believed themſelves neither 


obliged for it to the Dictator, who, in refer- 


ring an affair to the Senate that depended only 


upon himſelf, had ſufficiently argued his ill 
will; nor to the Senate, which of itſelf had not 


appeared too well diſpoſed in reſpect to them; 


but folely to the family of the Licinii, who had 
{trongly eſpouſed their tereſt. 
After all the profane riches had been removed 


from Ven, Camillus thought of accompliſhing 


the vow which he had made of tranſporting the 
ſtatue of Juno to Rome. For that purpole he 


| choſe out the handſomeſt young perſons of the 


whole army. After having purified themſelves 
well, and put on white robes, they approached 
the ſtatue with the utmoſt reſpect and venera- 
tion, not daring to lay their hands upon it with- 
out a religious t tremor, becauſe according to the 
cuſtom of the Hetrurians, only a prieſt of a 
certain family was permitted to touch her. To 
throw the marvelous into this fact, ſome add, 
that upon the Goddeſs's being aſked by one of 
theſe young perſons, Whether ſhe weuld be plea- 


d to go to Nome? ſhe anſwered by a nod, or 
8 y 


as others ſay, by words, that ſbe would. Certain 


it | Bs that ſhe was carried to mount Aventine, 


where 


% 
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where a magnificent temple was erected for her, & R. 35 


which was afterwards dedicated by Camillus. 

Such was the fate of Veil, the moſt opulent 
city of all Hetruria, the greatneſs of which 
the ruin itſelf proves, as it could not be re- 
duced till after a ſiege of ten years, during 
which it made the Romans ſuffer greater cala- 
mities, than it endured itſelf, and as it was not 
taken by open force and aſſault, but ſurprize 
and ſtratagem. 


27 7 


R. 


35 


When the news that Veii was taken came to Zxtravr- 
Rome, notwithſtanding the anſwers of the di- 4nary joy 
viners, the oracle. of Delphi, the exactitude“ Rome. 


with which all the duties of religion had been 
performed, the choice of the moſt able general 


of his times, in a word, though every thing, 


one would have thought, ſhould have prepared 
People for that event; the length and difficul- 
ties of the ſiege, with the diſgraces of the other 
generals who had carried it on before Camillus, 
made that news occaſion incredible joy at Rome, 


as if entirely unlooked for, and contrary to the 


general expectation. The concourſe of the Ro- 
man ladies in all the temples, whither they re- 
paired in throngs to return the Gods thanks, 
prevented the decree of the Senate, which or- 
dained ſolemn ſupplications and thankſgivings 
for a greater number of days than had ever 
been done before, that is to ſay, for four days 
together. | | 


9 
3 


The Dictatot's triumph was moſt magnifi- Tiunpb of 
cent, and all the orders of the ſtate made it a C amid. 


duty to do him honour in emulation of each 
other. Himſelf was willing to exalt the pomp 
by cauſing his chariot to be drawn by four 
white horſes. It muſt be obſerved here, that 
the ſame colour was aſcribed to the horſes of 


1 the 
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4: C. 359-the Sun and of Jupiter, (a) Every body took 
N offence at this circumſtance z and people Judged, 
that the Dictator thereby exalted himſelf, not 
only above the condition of a citizen of a free 
ſtate, but even above human nature. They 
imagined, that religion was violated, by the 
uſurpation of an honour which appertained to 
the immortal Gods; and from thence alone, his 
triumph was more ſplendid than grateful in the 
eyes of the Romans. 

What happens here in regard to Camillus, in 
other reſpects ſo full of wiſdom and moderation, 
ſhews us, that there 1s a ſubtile poiſon in pro- 
ſperity and popular applauſe, that imperceptibly 
glides into the heart, and cauſes in it a ſecret 
ſwelling, a falſe pride, _ which the great- 
eſt and even the wiſeſt of men find it difficult 
to defend themſelves. On the othet ſide, the 
People's general diſguſt of a thing that might 
appear inconſiderable enough, argues how high 
the Romans carried their reſpect for the Di- 
vinity. 

Camillus, after having taken all the neceſſary 
meaſures for building the temple of Juno, and 
dedicated that of the Goddeſs Matyta, abdica- 
ted the Dictatorſhip. 25 

Nencbef he The Senate afterwards deliberated upon th: 
Holle cn V Camillus had made, to conſecrate the tenth 
_— part of the ſpoils to Apollo. The accompliſh 
"T ment of that vow, which the Pontiffs declared 
indiſpenſible, was not eaſily effected. For hoy 

was it poſſible to make the People bring in al 

the ſpoils, in order to extracting from them tic 

part due to the God? After long conſultation, 


(a) Parum id non civile ligionem etiam trahebant: 
modo, ſed humanum etiam triumphuſque ob eam unin 
viſum. Jovis Soliſque equis maximè rem clarior qual 
#quiparari Dictatorem, in re- gratior fuit. Liv. I. 5. 0 . 


ation, 


jebant: 
n unam 
p quan 
Q ' 23. 


they 
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they fixed upon the means that ſeemed the moſt 4- N 389. 


eaſy and natural; and was ſo in effect. This 
was by a public decree to inform all thoſe who 
were willing to clear their conſciences, and aſ- 
ſure the ſatety of themſelves and families, to 
make a fair and juſt eſtimate of the plunder 


they had got, and to bring in the tenth part of 


it to the public treaſury, in order to its being 
formed into a preſent of maſly gold, worthy of 
the majeſty of the God, the temple, for which 


it was intended, and of the grandeur of the 


Roman People. This neceſſity of contributing 
at their own expence to the gift deſigned for 


Apollo, ſtill added to the People's diſguſt for 


Camillus. For, when intereſt is affected, re- 

ſpect for the Gods grows leſs warm and lively. 
Peace was granted the Volſci and Aqui, leſs 

becauſe they deſerved it, than not to engage 


the People in a new war after that they had ſo 


lately undergone, and from which they were 


ſcarce well returned. 
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The ravages committed in the country of the Liv. 1. 4. 
Capenates, oblige them to demand peace, which ©: 24, 25. 


ut. 1n 


they obtain, The war againſt the Faliſci 2 
continued. | p. 133- 
In order to appeaſe the ſedition, which be- 23, Pe 


gan to appear at Rome, the Senate conſented to am 7 


ſend a colony into the country of the Volſci, be removed 
which was to conſiſt of three thouſand citizens,“ Veil 


to each of whom three acres of land were allot- 


ted, The citizens refuſed to go thither, and 
were for ſettling at Veil, inſtead of being ba- 


niſned into a remote country. They went fo 
far as to demand that Rome and Veii ſhould for 
the future conftitute only one and the ſame. city 
and commonwealh, in tranſporting half the 

14 | People 
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A. R. 350 People and Senate to the latter: a demand 
39" which will be urged hereafter with much greater 
warmth, and will ſoon excite great tumults at 
Rome. It found very ftrong oppoſition now 
from the Patricians, who proteſted; that they 
would ſooner die than ever ſuffer ſuch a law to 

be propoſed in the aſſembly of the People. 
Nez di- Camillus cried out, in almoſt every aſſembly, 
dn that it was not ſurprizing to ſee the People aban- 
ende doned to a kind of madneſs and phrenzy. That 
giver the it was a viſible puniſhment for their neglect to 
wow of te accompliſh the vow made to Apollo. That 
tentb. yithout mentioning the Tenth of the ſpoils, his 
_ conſcience would not ſuffer him to be ſilent up- 
on another article, that regarded the whole 
people; which was, that in the Tenth of Veii 
itſelf they included only the moveable effects, 
whereas the city and adjacent territory ought to 
be included in it, and were a part of the vow, 
The difficulty appeared very ſerious to the Se- 
rate, They ſubmitted it to the conſideration 
and judgment of the Pontiffs, who were all of 
the ſame opinion with Camillus. An eſtimate 
was made in conſequence of the city of Veil, 
and the Jands in its dependance. The amount 
of that eſtimate was taken out of the public 
The Rom an treaſury, and the Military Tribunes were di- 


| —_— rected to purchaſe gold with it, to be employed 
| fees of in the preſent intended for Apollo of Delphi. 
their jew- As gold was very ſcarce in thoſe times, the 
Fl, * Roman ladies diſtinguiſhed themſelves on this 
4 =. occaſion by a very laudable generoſity. In an 
far for the aſſembly of them, they unanimouſly reſolved 
preſent t to carry in all their gold and jewels to the pub- 
m_ a lic treaſury, and went to declare that reſolution 
3 to the Military Tribunes. Nothing ever gave 


for it io the Senate greater pleaſure, And indeed, it 
their ad was an inſtance of great courage, conſidering 
age. Wag an Inſtance of great courage, 


how 


P. Corn. Cossvs, &c. Mil. Trib. 


how much attached the ladies generally are to 
their jewels. They ſacrificed them however 
ountry, but what 


freely, not only to their c 
highly exalts the merit of the act, to religion. 
The Senate, to reward them, granted them ſe- 
veral privileges: as to go to the ſacrifices and 
games in chariots covered and ſuſpended, called 


3 


R. 366+ 
C 


A. 
Ant. C. 392 


pilenta; to be carried in the ſtreets on feſtival- pilentis 


days and at other times, in the open chariots, matres in 
called carpenta; and to be praiſed publicly after mollibus. 
death, an honour granted before only to men. * 


The gold which they ſent to the treaſury was 


weighed, in order to their baving the value re- 
turned them, and a great golden cup was made 
of it to be ſent to Delphi. The Roman hiſto- 
ry has already ſupplied us, and will farther ſup- 
ply us, with many examples of the zeal of the 
ladies for their country, and of the attention of 
the Senate to reward all actions that bore the 


ſtamp of love for the public good. Nothing 


contributed ſo much to bind all parts of the ſtate 


firmly together, and to attach them to the com- 


mon intereſt. 

I cannot conclude here, without obſerving 
how far the Romans, and Camillus in particular, 
carried their delicacy in reſpect of vows. They 
knew that a vow is an engagement taken with 


the Divinity himſelf, and a ſolemn promile that 
we make to him, from which we are not to de- 


part in any thing for the future; and that if it 


be a crime to break our word with men, it is 
impiety and ſacrilege to do ſo in reſpect to 


God. 


* Plutarch makes that gold eight talents of gold, ten times 
amount to eight talents, an as much, that ts to ſay, four- 
almaſt incredible ſum for thoſe ſcore thouſand crowns [about 
times. Eight talents of fikver 1 20001. tterling] only in jeau- 
are eight thouſand cravns: ets. 


When 


280 M.Fourivs CamiLlLvus, &c. Mil. Trib, 


A.R. 361: When the duties of religion were diſcharged 
39" at Rome, the Tribunes of the People began 
again to ſtir, and to urge their propoſal of re- 
moving part of all Orders of the ſtate to Veii. 
As the People ſaw, that nothing could be ter- 
minated before the end of the year, they nomi- 
nated the ſame Tribunes who had firſt ſet the 
affair on foot for the year following. The Pa- 
tricians did the ſame on their ſide, and conti- 
Hued almoſt all the ſame Military Tribunes, 


r 


Expedition of Camillus againſt the Faliſci. Trea- 
chery of a ſchoolmaſter, who delivers up his pu- 
pils : Generoſity of Camillus, who ſends them 
back to their parents, The Faliſct ſurrender 
themſelves to the Romans. The deputies ſent 
with a gold cup to Delphi, are taken by pirates. 
Generous conduct of Timaſitheus their chief. 
Too Tribunes of the People condemned in a fine. 
Camillus ſtrongly oppoſes the tranſmigration of 

the People to Veii. The Senate prevail upon the 
People by entreaties to reject the propoſed law 
for removing to Veit, Death of one of the Cen- 
ſors. Voice heard by Cædicius concerning the 
Gauls. Camillus, accuſed unjuſtly by a Tribune 
of the People, prevents his condemnation, and 
retires into baniſhment to Ardea. 
uy | 


4. R. 361. M. Fug frus CAM ITIL us, &c. 

Ant. C. 391. 4 : & 

E xpediticn wn 

of Camil. SSOON as the Romans ſaw themſelves 
lus againſt maſters of Veii, they conceived thoughts 


4; Fave avenging themſelves upon the Faliſci, who 
26.88 had harraſſed them very much during the ſiege. 


plut in Camillus was ſent againſt them this year, and 
Camill. p. HET aſter 
33, 134; 5 


* 92 ww 1 


M. Fox1vs CAuILL Us, &c. Mil. Trib. 281 
after having defeated them in the field, (a) he A. R. 361. 


took their, camp, and cauſed all the ſpoils NR 


to be ſold for the benefit of the public treaſury. 
His ſoldiers were much incenſed againſt him on 
that account: but obliged to ſubmit by his ſe- 
verity of diſcipline, they both hated and admi- 
red the virtue of their general. It remained to 
form the ſiege of the city, which was very 
ſtrong, and perhaps in a condition to defend 
itſelf as long as Veii, if the good fortune of the 
commonwealth, and the virtue of Camillus, 
well known before in military affairs, but which 
ſhewed itſelf in a new form upon this occaſion, 
had not haſtened the victory. 

All the young perſons of the moſt illuſtrious 9;-achery 
houſes of Falerii were under the care of one ma- of a ſchool- 
ſter. This man, in time of peace, uſually car- 79/5 
ried them into the country without the walls to -- i. 
exerciſe themſelves in ſports ſuitable to their age. pils : Ge- 
He had not diſcontinued this cuſtom during the z-r2/ty of 
war, preparing the way for a treaſon for which 2 
he expected a conſiderable reward; and ſome- hem back 
times he carried them nearer, ſornetimes farther, to their pa- 
in order to have it in his power to execute his”: 
deſign without ſuſpicion. At length, finding 
the occaſion favourable, he carned all the youth 
confided to his care to Camillus, accompanying 
ſo criminal an action with no leſs criminal diſ- 
courſe. He told that great man, in deliver- 
ing up the children, whoſe fathers had the 
principal authority in Falerii, was in effect 
putting that city into his hands. But Camil- 
lus, looking at him with a menacing air: 


(a) Caſtra capta, præda ad imperii victi, e virtu- 
Quzftores redacta, cum mag- — & oderant; & miraban- 
na militum ira: ſed ſeveritate Liv. I 5. c. 26. 


(a) Trailor, 
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282 M.Fouivs CamiL vs, &c. Mil. Trib. 


A. R. 361: (a) Traitor, ſaid he, you do not addreſs yourſelf 
At. C. 395. ib your im pious preſent either to a general or a 
people that reſemble you. We have indeed no ex- 
prejs and formal alliance with the Faliſci, but that 
which nature has eftabliſhed between all men, both 
does and ſhall ſubſiſt between us. War has its 
rights, as well as peace; and we have learned to | 
make it with no leſs juſtice than valour. We are | 
in arms, not againſt an age which is ſpared even 
in cities taken by aſſault, but againſt men, armed 
like ourſelves , men, who without any previous in- 
jury from us, attacked the Roman camp at Veii. 
Thou, to the utmoſt of thy power, haſt exceeded 
them by a new and different kind of crime : but 
for me, I ſhall conquer, as at Veii, by Roman 
. arts, by valour, works, and perſeverance. The 
| traitor was not diſmiſſed for this reprimand on- 
} ly. Camillus cauſed him to be ſtripped, and 
| 8 to have his hands tied behind him; and arming 
his young ſcholars with rods, he ordered them 
to drive him back into the city, and to ſcourge 
| him all the way; which no doubt they did 
__ witha good will. OY 
The Faliſei At this fight the Faliſci, who had been in- 
| yrs conſolable for the loſs of their children, raiſcd 
| to the Ro- Cries of joy. They were charmed to ſuch a 
| nan. degree with ſo uncommon an example of juſtice 


* W » ngen 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 


(a) Non ad fimilem, inquit, 
tui nec populum, nec impe- 


ratorem, ſceleſſus ipſe cum 
ſceleſto munere veniſti. No- 
bis cum Faliſcis, quæ pacto 
fit humano, ſocietas non eſt : 
quam ingeneravit natura, u- 
triſque eſt, eritque. Sunt & 
belli, ſicut pacis, jura: juſte- 
que ca non minus quam for- 
titer didzcimus gerere. Arma 
habemus, non adverſum cam 


ætatem, cui etiam captis ur- 


bibus parcitur; ſed adverſus 
armatos, & ipſos, qui nec 


læſi, nec laceſſiti à nobis, 
caſtra Romana ad Veios op- 
pugnarunt. Eos tu, quan- 
tum in te fuit, novo ſcelere 
viciſti: ego Romanis artibus, 
virtute, opere, armis, ſicut 


Veios, vincam. Liv. J. 5. 


l. 


and 


M. Furius CAMirrus, &c. Mil. Tri, 283 
and virtue, that in an inſtant they intirely A. R. g6r. 
changed diſpoſition in reſpect to the Romans; 395. 
and inſtead of being poſſeſſed as before with a 

blind fury againſt them, ſo as almoſt to prefer 
periſhing like Veii, to accommodating with 
them like the Capenates ; they unanimouſly re- 

ſolved that moment to have a peace with ſuch 
generous enemies, at any price whatſoever, 
Accordingly they ſent Deputies firſt to the 

camp, and afterwards to Rome : where when 

they had audience of the Senate, they addreſſed 
themſelves to it in theſe terms. (a) Nluftrious 
Fathers, conquered by you and your General, in a 

manner that can give no offence either to Gods 

er men, we are come to ſurrender ourſefves io 

you : and we aſſure ourſelves, than which no- 

thing can be more glorious for viftors, that we 

ſhall live happier under your government, than 

under our own laws. The event of this war has 

brought forth two excellent examples for man- 

kind. You, Fathers, have preferred juſtice in 

war to immediate conqueſt : and wwe, excited by 

that juſtice which we admire, voluntarily preſent 

you the victory. We are now entirely yours. 

Send perſons to us to receive our arms, hoſtages, 

and city, of which the gates are open-to you. You 

will bave no reaſon to be diſſatisfied with our fi- 


(a) Patres conſcripti, vic- 
toria, cui nec deus nec homo 
quiſquam invideat, victi à 
vobis & 1mperatore veltro ; 
. dedimus nos vobis: rati, quo 
nihil victori pulchrius eſt, 
melius nos ſub imperio ve- 
ſtro, quam legibus noſtris, 
victuros. Eventu hujus bel- 


Gita humano generi ſunt. 


Ii duo ſaluta ia exempla are 
a 


Vos fidem in bello, quam 
præſentem victoriam, malu- 
iſtis: nos fide provocati, vic- 
toriam ultrò detulimus. Sub 
ditione veſtra ſumus. Mittite, 
qui arma, qui obſides, qui 
urbem patentibus portis ac- 
cipiant. Nec vos fide1 no- 
ſtræ, nec nos imperii veſiri 


pœnitebit. Lid. 


delity, 


284 


A. R. 361. 


Ant. C. 391 


M. Fonius CaniiT us, &c. Mil, Trib, 


delity, and we aſſure ourſelves. we ſhall have none 
to regret your power. ; 


And indeed, as the Deputies of the Faliſci | 


ſay in this place, no praiſe can be ſo grateful, 


and ſo glorious for a ſtate or a prince, as that 


the conquered People enjoy more tranquillity, 
and are more happy under them, than they 
were whilſt they lived free and independent un- 
der their own laws. And this was actually the 
caſe with the ſtates that ſubmitted to the Ro- 
mans, The farther we advance in their hiſtory, 
the more we ſhall diſcover, that their reputa- 
tion for faith to engagements, equity, humani- 
ty, and clemency, contributed more than any 
thing beſides to aggrandize the Roman empire. 
Such was the ſucceſs of the war againſt theFa- 
liſci, which acquired Camillus the thanks both of 
the enemy and his own country. A certain 
ſum of money was exacted from the Faliſci for 
the payment of the Roman troops for the cur- 


rent year, and to exempt the People from taxes. 


After which the army returned to Rome. 
We ſee in the famous event, which we have 
juſt related, the power of virtue, and what im- 


preſſion it is capable of making upon the mind 


of man when ſolid and ſincere. Nobody can 
read this fact without feeling himſelf warmly 
affected with indignation for the perfidious ma- 
ſter who gives up his ſcholars,and admiration for 
Camillus who ſends them back to their parents. 


Sentiments of this kind are not free, and do 


not depend upon the will : they are implanted 
in the heart, they arc a part of it, and born 
with us. We muſt therefore renounce. nature, 
and ſuppreſs its voice, to believe, or to ſay, that 
virtue and vice are only names, without force 


and reality, 
Camillus, 


r i. A 


M. Fuxlus CAuiLTLus, &c. Mil. Trib. 28 5 
Camillus, revered and admired for his juſtice 4. K. 361. 
and integrity, re- entered Rome with a glory 0 
far more ſolid, than that of his ſuperb and pom- 
pous triumph, wherein he ſeemed to aim at 
equalling himſelf to the Gods he adored. 

Immediately after his return, the Senate diſ- 
patched a ſhip of war with three Deputies, to 
carry the gold vaſe to Delphi. They were 
taken on their voyage by pirates of the iſland 
of Lipara, and carried thither, Their cuſtom 
was to divide all the prizes they took amongſt - 
the inhabitants. Their principal magiſtrate 
this year was one Timaſitheus, a man, fays 
Livy, who reſembled the Romans more in his 
manners, than his countrymen. 

This man, full of reſpect as well for the God 
for whom the cup was intended, as for thoſe 
who ſent it him, and the motive which had in- 
duced them to make that offering, inſpired the 
whole multitude, who generally form their op1- 

nions by thoſe of their Leader, with the ſame 
ſentiments of religion. After having entertain- 
ed the Deputies magnificently, he determined 
to convoy them himſelf, and accordingly went 
with them to Delphi, and afterwards reconduct- 
ed them to Rome, He was received in an 
highly honourable manner: The right of hoſ- 
pitality was conferred upon him by a decree of 
the Senate, and great preſents were made him. 

One of the Military Tribunes gained at this 
time a conſiderable advantage over the Aqui. 
The citizens ſtill meditated the paſſing of the 
law for the tranſmigration of part of the Peo- 
ple to Veii. To ſucceed in it, they continued 
thoſe Tribunes in office who promoted it, whilſt - 
the Patricians, with their utmoſt efforts, could 
not continue thoſe who oppoſed the demand of 


their collegues. The Senate, to be revenged, 
| | paſſed 
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286 L. FL Accus, S. CAMxRIR us, Conſuls. 
2 i. 367: paſſed a decree for the election of Conſuls, of 
on which none had been choſen for fifteen years, 


A. R. 362. L. LucrRtTivs Fraccvs. 
Ant.C. 390. 1 , . I 1 
SERVIVSs SULPICIVS CAMERINUS, 


Fewoof the Tuo of the Tribunes of the People, who 


4 Pank had been the two preceding years in office, were 


fined. Cited to take their trials before the People. No- 
Liv. I. 5. thing could be laid to their charge, except op- 
29, 32. . poling the law propoſed by their collegues. The 
Senate-took abundance of pains to prevent them 
from ſinking under the the affair, Their en- 
deavours were ineffectual, and the late Tribunes 
„ were condemned in a fine. 1 
Camillu Camillus, highly incenſed at fo crying an in- 


— juſtice, reproached the People warmly upon the 


moving to Occaſion, and declared that if the exceſſive li- 


Fai. centiouſneſs of the Tribunes could not be 
checked by the oppoſition of ſome of their col- 
legues, the Senate well knew how to find ano- 
ther method for reſtraining it. But his zeal ap- 
peared moſt in the Senate, where he was inceſ- 

. fantly haranguing with the utmoſt warmth a- 
gainſt the law which occaſioned fo much trou- 

ble. He told the Senators, That upon the 
«© day when the law was to be propoſed, they 

_ *© ought all to repair to the Forum as to a field 
of battle, where they were to fight for the 
„ temples and altars of the Gods, their fire- 
« ſides, and the place which had given them 
« birth. That as to himſelf, if it were allow- 
able for him to regard only his own'intereſts, 
nothing could be more honourable for him 
„than to ſee a city, which he had taken, peo- 
«© pled with a great number of inhabitants, 
.«« where the monuments of his glory would con- 
„ tinually preſent themſelves to his eyes, r* 
cc 


L. FL Accus, S. CAMuRR Ixus, Conſuls, 287 
«. he could not make a ſingle ſtep without tread- 4, 362 
ing upon the traces of his victory; and of © mw 
« which, in a word, the ſight alone would 
« continually renew his triumph. But that he 
« believed it not conſiſtent with religion, and 
« 1mpious to conceive thoughts of inhabiting a 
« place which its own Gods had abandoned, 

« and that a free and victorious people ſhould 
« go to ſettle in a conquered city. He added 
« that it ſeemed impoſſible to him, that two 
« ſuch powerſul cities ſhould continue long at 
« peace, live under the ſame laws, and how- 
« ever form but one Commonwealth. That 
« the two cities would inſenſibly form them- 
« ſelves into two different ſtates, which after 
having made war againſt each other, would 
in the end become the prey of their common 
r YO apy 

Theſe warm exhortations of Camillus had all The Senate 
the effect he could deſire. The day when the fo —— | 
People were to give their. ſuffrages concerning ,, ue b+ 
the law, all the Senators, young and old, re- lawyer re- 
paired in a body to the Forum, and diſperſing #-v#ng to 
themſelves into their tribes, they addreſſed them- 9e 
ſelves to their fellow citizens of the ſame tribes 
preſſing their hands, and conjuring them witngn 
tears in their eyes, not to abandon a country 
for which themſelves, and their fathers had 
* fought with ſo much valour and ſucceſs.” 

Then pointing to the capitol, the temple 
of Veſta, and thoſe, of the other Gods near 
it, ** they implored them not to tear the Ro- 
* man people from their native home, and 
* houſhold Gods, to baniſh them into a ſtrange 
and enemy city, and not to give. reaſon for 
* wiſhing that Veii had never been taken, that 
it might not have expoſed Rome to ſo 
x: hamefal a deſertion. As the Patricians 
ANT | employed. 
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288 L. Var. PoT1T. M. Max 1vs, Conſuls. 


A. R. 362. 


1 employed only remonſtrances, prayers, and 


tears, ſeconded with motives of religion, to 

which the People are very ſenſible, they ſuf- 

fered themſelves to be overcome by that agree- 

able violence, whereas an air of command and 

authority would only have exaſperated them. 

Of the tribes, there was a majority of one for 

rejecting the law. | | 

Colony ſent This victory gave the Senators ſuch exceed- 

3 ing joy, that the next day a decree appeared, 

of Vei. ” which granted ſeven acres of land not only to 

gacach father of a family, but alſo to every male 

infant in his houſe ; ſo that every father might 

reckon, that each of his ſons ſhould poſſeſs ſe- 

ven acres in the territory of Veii. The intent 

of this decree was to induce the Romans to 

marry, and to enable them to bring up chil- 

dren, for the ſervice of the Commonwealth. It 

is remarkable that the Senate never loſes ſight 

of this great principle of policy, to augment as 

much as poſſible the number of the People, 

wherein the principal ſtrength of a ſtate con. 
ſiſts. N 


A. R. 363 · 8 | * 
Aut. C. 389. L. VALERIVS Porirus 
M. MANL Ius. 


Theſe Confuls cauſed the great games vowel 
by Camillus during the war with Veit to be ce- 
lebrated; The remple of Juno vowed at the 
ſame time was alſo dedicated now. 
Death of | C. Julius, one of the two Cenſors, died this 
one of the year; and M. Cornelius was elected to ſuccecd 
Cegſors. him. As the city of Rome was taken during 
this luſtrum, the idea of unfortunate was affixcd 
to this ſubſtitution of a Cenſor in the room of 
one deceaſed ; and it was decreed, that for the 
future, when a Cenſor died 1n his office, 5 
5 ther 


L. LucxeT1us, &c. Mil. Trib. 289 


d ther ſhould not be ſubſtituted in his ſtead, and 4 
0 that his collegue ſhould abdicate. 9 
L. LueRETIUS, &c. A. R. 364 
8 3 Ant. C. 388. 
1d Two of the Military Tribunes were charged 
n. with the war againſt the Volſci, and two more 
or with that againſt the Salpinates. Thoſe two 

people the year before, taking advantage of the 
d- plague, which raged at Rome, had ravaged 
d, part of the country bordering upon them. They 
to were defeated and puniſhed. 
ile The ſame year, Cædicius, a Plebeian, in- Voice 
bt formed the M litary Tribunes, that late the £474 by 
ſe. night before, as he was walking in the ſtreet , 
nt called Via nova, he heard a voice louder than he Gaal. 
to that of a man, which ordered him to go and Liv. 5:32. 
il. inform the magiſtrates, that the Gauls were ow 
It coming. As Cædicius was a man of no note, 34, 135. 
Thi and the Gauls beſides a nation very diſtant, and 
as for that reaſon little known, no ſtreſs was laid 
le, upon this account. And indeed did it deſerve 
on. much? | | 


The Romans committed a much more real gan, 
fault in reſpect to Camillus, whoſe ſignal ſer- accujed un- 
vices they rewarded with inexcuſable ingratitude. % & a 


Himſelf indeed had given ſome room for it; , 4 | 
and the ſame perhaps may be applied to him, prevents 
ved as Livy ſays of one of the firſt Fabii. That (a) %% con- 
ce- great men more frequently want the art of go- 2 
the verning their own people, than that of ſubdu- n 
ing the enemy. Hs oppoſed the multitude on ro bari/s- 
this all occaſions, and without any referve. He al- ment to 
ecd ways appeared the moſt active and ardent in“ 4. 
ing oppoſing all their caprices. The People, who 
gr ſoon forget paſt ſervices, when thoſe that did 
0 | 
the (a) Adeo excellentibus in- civem regant, quam qui hoſ- 
no- geniis citius defuerit ars qui tem ſuperent. Liv. 2 43 
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them, oppoſe their inclinations, were thereby 
prepared to give a favourable hearing to the 
diſcourſe of a ſeditious Tribune, who accuſed 
Camillus of having converted part of the ſpoils 
of Veii to his own uſe. The accuſation was 
not only without foundation, but probability, 
That great man, who was beſides highly afffict- 
ed for the loſs. of his ſon, a youth, lately dead, 
aſſembled his friends, and the principal perſons 


of his tribe at his own houſe, in order to ſound 


whether he had any thing to hope from their 


credit. Having conſulted together, they all 


anſwered, that how paſſionate ſoever they might 
be for his ſervice, they could be of no uſe to 
him with his judges, but that they would pay 
the fine for him. Seeing therefore that he had 
no juſtice to expect from a multitude blinded 


with hate, and that he ſhould certainly be con- 


demned, as he was in effect, he did not ſtay to 


have ſentence paſſed, but went into baniſhment 


to Ardea. Before he quitted the city, turning 
his eyes toward the Capitol, he prayed the Gods, 
that if be were innocent, they would make bis un. 
grateful country regret his abſence as ſoon as 5, 
ſible. This prayer of Camillus, fo different 
from that which he makes to the Gods at the 
taking of Veii, agrees ill with his zeal for his 
country, and is a ſtain in his life. Ariſtides, 
condemned like him to baniſhment, ſhewed 
more greatneſs of ſoul in praying the Gods, ha! 


no misfortune might beſal the Athenians, which 


might give them cauſe to remember Ariſtides, and 
to ſtand in need of his ſervices. He took refuge 
at Ardea, a city not far from Rome, where be 
was informed that he had been condemned in 

a fine. Ft | 
t or the reſt, this kind of condemnations of 
the moſt illuſtrious citizens, uſual enough at 
Rome, 
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Rome, which extended no farther than a fine, 48 83. 
had a ſufficient reſemblance to the oftraciſm of 
Athens. (a) The ſource of both the one and 
the other, at Rome and Athens, was the fear 
leaſt ſuch citizens becoming too powerful, ſhould 
invade the liberty of the public : a fear, which 
rendered all exalted merit, if not odious, at leaſt 

| ſuſpected, and induced them to take exceſſive 
precautions to prevent its effects, and remove 
their often ill- founded alarms. Cicero, who 
condemns this injurious delicacy, acknowledges 
it the effect of the republican genius and cha- 
racter. We are not willing, ſaid the Epheſians 
in baniſhing Hermodorus one of their principal 
citizens, the ſame who interpreted the Greek 
laws for the Roman deputies, We are not wil- 
ling that any perſon's merit amongſt us, ſhould be 
Jo peculiarly eminent as to ſet him above all the 
reſt. But if any ſuch perſon ſhould ariſe, our will 
ts, that he carry his merit into another country, 
and to another people. 


(a) Cum Epheſii civitate oderunt? Quid! Ariſtides, 
expellerent Hermodorum, ita (malo enim Græcorum, quam 
locuti ſunt: Nemo de nobis noſtra, proferre) nonne ob 
uns excellat. Sel, fi quis ex- eam cauiam expulſus eſt pa- 
titerit, alis in loco & apud tria, quod præter modum 
alia fit An hoc non ita ſit juſtus eſſet? Cic. Tuſe. Quꝶſt. 
in omni populo? Nonne om- J. 5. x. 105. 

nem exuperantiam virtutis 
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them oppoſe their inclinations, were thereby 
prepared to give a favourable hearing to the 
diſcourſe oſ a ſeditious Tribune, who accuſed 
Camillus of having converted part of the ſpoils 
of Veii to his own uſe. The accuſation was 


not only without foundation, but probability. 


That great man, who was beſides highly afffict- 
ed for the loſs of his ſon, a youth, lately dead, 
aſſembled his friends, and the principal perſons 
of his tribe at his own houſe, in order to ſound 
whether he had any thing to hope from their 
credit. Having conſulted together, they all 
anſwered, that how paſſionate ſoever they might 


be for his ſervice, they could be of no uſe to 


him with his judges, but that they would pay 


the fine for him. Seeing therefore that he had 


no juſtice to expect from a multitude blinded 
with hate, and that he ſhould certainly be con- 
demned, as he was in effect, he did not ſtay to 
have ſentence paſſed, but went into baniſhment 
to Ardea. Before he quitted the city, turning 
his eyes toward the Capitol, he prayed the Gods, 
that if be were innocent, they would make bis un. 
grateful country regret his abſence as ſoon as pd, 


ſible. This prayer of Camillus, fo different 


from that which he makes to the Gods at the 


taking of Veii, agrees ill with his zeal for his 


Plut. in 
Ariſtid. 
p-. 322. 


country, and is a ſtain in his life. Ariſtides, 
condemned like him to baniſhment, ſhewed 
more greatneſs of ſoul in praying the Gods, ha! 
no misfortune might beſal the Athenians, which 
might give them cauſ? to remember Ariſtides, and 
to ſtand in need of his ſervices. He took refuge 
at Ardea, a city not far from Rome, where he 
was informed that he had been condemned 1n 

a fine. | | 
t or the reſt, this kind of condemnations of 
the moſt illuſtrious citizens, uſual enough at 
Rome, 
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g Rome, which extended no farther than a fine, 3: &. 35+, 

d had a ſufficient reſemblance to the oftraciſm of 

ls Athens. (a) The ſource of both the one and 

a8 the other, at Rome and Athens, was the fear 

y. leaſt ſuch citizens becoming too powerful, ſhould 

A invade the liberty of the public : a fear, which 

g, rendered all exalted merit, if not odious, at leaſt 

"= ſuſpected, and induced them to take exceſſive 

id precautions to prevent its effects, and remove 

ir their often ill- founded alarms. Cicero, who 

11 condemns this injurious delicacy, acknowledges 

ht it the effect of the republican genius and cha- 

to racter. We are not willing, ſaid the Epheſians 

y in baniſhing Hermodorus one of their principal 

id citizens, the ſame who interpreted the Greek 

d laws for the Roman deputies, Ye are not wil- 

A ling that any perſon's merit amongſt us, ſhould be 

to Jo peculiarly eminent as to ſet him above all the 

51 reſt. But if any ſuch perſon ſhould ariſe, our will 

8 ts, that he carry his merit into another country, 

s, and to another people. 

(a) Cum Epheſii civitate oderunt? Quid! Ariſtides, 
expellerent Hermodorum, ita (malo enim Græcorum, quam 

Bit locuti ſunt: Nemo de nobis noſtra, proferre) nonne ob | 

he unis excellat. Sel, fi quis ex- eam cauiam expulſus eſt pa- | 
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"SECT. w. 


The city of Cluſium beſieged by the Gauls, im- 
plores aid of the Romans, who fend ambaſſa- 
ders to the befiegers. Thoſe ambaſſadors joining 
the people of Cluſium in a ſally, the Gauls 
raiſe the ſiege, and march for Rome. The Ro- 
mans, who take the field againſt them, are ſeiz- : 
ed with a panic, and entirely defeated near 
Alia. The Gauls advance to Rome. A ſmall | 
body of troops retire into the Capitol with part | 
of the Senate. The Veſtals and Prieſts charge 
themſelves ith the care of the ſacred things, ; 

- Ceurage of the old men who remain in the city. 
Piety of Albinins in reſpett to the Veſtals who 5 

lake refuge at Cære. The ancient Senators, in 
their robes of ſtate, place themſelves each at his 
door. The Gauls find Rome almoſt wholly a- c 
bandoncd. Maſſacre of the ancient Senators, t 
The Gauls ſet the cily on fire. They are re- q 
Pulſed in attacking the Capitol. Camillus de- t 
feats a conſiderable detachment of the Gauls near 


Ardea : Defeat of the Tuſ ans. Pious and bold h 
attion of Fabius Dorſo. Camillus is declared 
/ Dittator by the Senate. The Geeſe ſave the Ca- l 
| Pill. The Romans reduced to extremities ca- t 
A. R. 364. pilulate. Camillus arrives that inſtant, and k 
Chi 335. defeats the Gauls, They are entirely cut t0 n 
beiced by Tieces in @ ſecond battle. Camillus enters Rome 0 
the Gaul, in triumph. Reflections upon the taking of that p 
implores city. The inhabitants of Cære rewarded. Tem- a 
mn of the ple eretted to Aius Locutius. Honours render- p 
mans. 
Liv. 5. ed to the Geeſe. 
$30. \ E have ſeen that Camillus was reward- 
Camil. ed for the ſcrvices he had done his coun- * 
135136. try, as many other great men have been; that at 


Piod. Sic js to ſay, with ingratitude, Soon after his de- 
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parture, ambaſſadors arrived from the inhabi- 4- > 354+ 
tants of Cluſium a city of Tuſcany, which was 
then actually beſieged by the Gauls lately ar- 
rived in the country, under the command of 
Brennus, to implore the aid of the Romans a- 
gainſt thoſe ſtrangers, whoſe numbers, ſtature, 
and arms had ſpread terror on all ſides. 

Gaul, firnamed Comata, was anciently divid- Short ac- 
ed into three parts, Aquitania, Celtic and” 
Belgic Gaul. The Gauls, of whom we are now 
ſpeaking, were of Celtic Gaul. They were not 
the firſt. who came to ſettle in Italy. In the 
reign of Tarquintus Priſcus, about the 165th 
year of Rome, Ambigatus reigned over Celtic 
Gaul, That prince, finding thoſe great pro- 


vinces overpeopled, put Sigoveſus and Bellove- 
ſus, two of his nephews, at the head of a great 
body of youth, whom he obliged to go in 


queſt of ſettlements in foreign countries; whe- 
ther that were a common practice in thoſe times, 
as it was afterwards in the North down to the 
tenth century z or that Ambigatus had recourſe 
odo this expedient of military colonies, to rid 
himſelf of an ardent, reſtleſs, turbulent youth, 
: However that were, the Leaders decided by 
- lots the regions into which theſe ſwarms were 


- to go to ſettle. - Chance ſent Segoveſus over the 
ö Rhine, who taking his way thro* the * Herci- 
0 nian foreſt, opened himſelf a paſſage by force 
e of arms, and ſeized Bohemia and the adjacent 
U provinces. Belloveſus turned towards Italy, 
and paſſed the Alps. He carried with him 
e part of the inhabitants of Bourges, Auvergne, 


5 (a) The Hercinian foreft in Suabia, æubere it is called 
covered a great part of the at this day the Black Foreſt, 
ancient Germany. It began and extended beyond Babes 
1 at the bank of the Rhine, and mia. 
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countries, which formed a very numerous peo- 


ple. He ſettled in Inſubria, where he built 


Rome de- 
Putes Am- 


baJuders 


fo the 


Gauls. 


Ly in tis place, and fir 


Milan. At the fame time, another body of the 
Gauls, compoſed principally of the inhabitants 
of Mans (Cenomani) aſſiſted by Beloveſus, fix- 
ed in the ſame country, where they built Breſ- 
cia, “ Verona and ſome other cities. The ſame 
people afterwards made many irruptions into the 
parts adjacent to the lands their countrymen 
had poſſeſſed themſelves of long before. At 
length the Gauls of whom we are ſpeaking at- 
tracted into the country by the ſame views as 
their anceſtors, were conducted thither by an in- 
habitant of Cluſium called Aruns, in revenge 
of an injury which he had received from his 
fellow citizens. It is ſaid that the charms of 


the wine, which Aruns carried to them, a li- 


quor they did not know before, contributed not 
a little to induce them to paſs the Alps, and un- 
dertake this march. To reward their guide, 
they formed the ſiege of Cluſium, 

The inhabitants fearing to fall into the hands 
of the Barbarians, implored, as we have ſaid 
before, the aid of the Romans, though they had 
no other motives for hoping it, but their not 
having armed 1n the late war in favour of the 
Veientes, as moſt of the other ſtates of Hetru- 
ria had done. The Romans did not think it 
proper to ſend troops immediately to the aid of 
the Cluſini. They contented themſelves with de- 
puting three young Patricians to the Gauls : theſe 
were the ſons of M. Fabius Ambuſtus. ** Thoſe 
e deputies were inſtructed to deſire the Gauls 


De learned M. Scipio Brixia ac Verona, reads Brix- 
Maffei correct the text of 1a ac Cremona, 


6 jn 
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« Rome, not to attack the Cluſini, who had 
„ done them no wrong; and to add, That 
e they ſhould be obliged to take arms for their 
„ defence, if that were neceſſary: but that the 
« method of remonſtrances had appeared pre- 
« ferable to them, and that they ſhould be ve- 
ry glad to live at peace with the Gauls.“ 
The demand was reaſonable and moderate, 
if it had been carried by any but men of a vi- 
olent and haughty diſpoſition. After the affair 
had been propoſcd in the aſſembly of the prin- 
cipal perſons of the nation, Brennus, who was 
their King, or chief, replied : That the name 
„ of the Romans was little known to them; 


& that however they believed them a brave and 
e couragious people, as the Cluſinz had recourſe 


« to them in their danger: that as they had 
e choſe rather to employ the methods of paci- 
« fication than their arms in defence of their 


« allies, they on their fide ſhould not reje& the 


* offered*peace, provided the Clufini, who poſ- 
« ſeſfſed more lands than they could cultivate, 
** would agree to give up part of them to the 
„ Gauls, who were in want of it: that with- 
* out that condition, there was no peace to be 
% hoped. That they ſhould be glad to receive 
* their anſwer in the preſence of the Roman 
* deputies. That in caſe of refuſal, they would 


give battle in the preſence of the ſame Ro- 


** mans, in order that they might be capable of 
“letting Rome know, how much the Gauls 
« excelled all other mortals in valour.” The 
embaſſadors upon that aſking with an haughty 
air and tone, What way, of proceeding it 
* was, to demand land of its poſſeſſors, and if 
*© not granted, to threaten them with war; and 
* what right the Gauls had to . > The 
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« jn the name of the Senate and People of 4. R. 364. 
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4-2. he ſame, anſwered they fiercely, that you had 10 
2" thoſe of ſo many ſtates as you are ſaid to have di 
poſſeſſed of their lands. We carry our right upon 
the point of our ſwords. All things belong to the 
nalen. 0 


De embaſ- The Fabii, enraged at ſo haughty an anſwer, 


my ;, diſſembled their reſentment ; and under pretence 
late of na- Of deſiring, in quality of mediators, to confer 
tis. with the magiſtrates of Cluſium, they demanded 
to enter the place. They were no ſooner in the 
City, than inſtead of acting in the character of 
embaſſadors, and diſcharging the function of 
miniſters of peace, thoſe Romans, who were 
too young for an employment which requires 
extreme prudence, abandoning themſelves to 
their valour, and the impetuoſity of their years, 
exhorted the inhabitants to make a vigorous de- 
. fence, To ſet them an example of it, they put 
Jam ur- themſelves at their head in a fally, the Fates, 
Sentibus ſays Livy, urging on the deſtruction of Rome; 
urbem Ro- : 

mam Fa. and Q. Fabius, who was at the head of the em- 
tis. baſſy, advancing on horſeback at the head of 
the army, killed with his lance one of the ge- 
nerals of the Gauls remarkable for his ſtature 
and appearance, and was univerſally known by 
the enemy, whilſt he was ſtripping the perſon 

he had juſt killed of his ſpoils. 


The Gaal The report immediately ſpread throughout 


march the whole army. The retreat was immediately 
_ ſounded. | The ſiege of Cluſium was raiſed, 
and the Gauls thought only of avenging them- 
ſelves upon the Romans. Many were for march- 

ing directly to Rome. But the advice of the 

elder perſons prevailed, and it was much the 

wiſeſt. They were of opinion, that it was pro- 

per to begin by ſending deputies to Rome, to 
complain of What had happened, and to __ 

5 mand, 
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mand, that the Fabii ſnould be delivered into A. R. 364. 
their hands, for having violated the law of na- 338. 
tions. After the deputies had made their com- 
plaints, and added their demand, the Senate 
was much perplexed how to act. They did not 
approve the action of the Fabii, and deemed 
the demand of the Barbarians juſt z but a vici- 
ous complaiſance for young perſons of their high 
birth, prevented the Senators from reſolving as 
they well perceived there was a neceſſity for them 
to do. To extricate themſelves out of this dif- 
ficulty, and to avoid being anſwerable for the 
conſequences, with which a war with the Gauls 
might be attended, they referred the affair to 
the deciſion of the People. Far from ſatisfying 
the Gauls, by punifhing the embaſſadors as they 
deſerved, the People carried their imprudence 
and folly to that exceſs, as to reward them by 
nominating them Military Tribunes for the fol- 
lowing year, as if expreſsly to inſult the Barba- 
rians. The deputies, full of indignation, as 
one may well judge, and breathing nothing 
but war and revenge, returned to the army. 
Q Sulpicius Longus, Q. Servilius, IV. Serv. 
Cornelius Maluginenſis, were elected collegues 
to the Fabii. 


| The Three Fa B11, &c. A. R. 365. 


On the approach of ſo great a danger, as that mrs 5 


which actually menaced the commonwealth, c.37— 40. 
Rome, which in the wars againſt the Fidenates, Flut in 
Veientes, and other ſtates in the neighbourhood, mill 
had often had recourſe to the laſt and moſt vi- * 4 
gorous of meaſures, in appointing a Dictator; Diod 1. 14. 
in the preſent conjuncture, when an unknown P 322— 
and terrible enemy was advarcing to attack it, 32. 
that city, as if ſeized with a lethargy, uſed no 
8 extraordinary 


298 
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EC. 38 To 


The Ro- 
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much, ſays Livy, does Fortune blind men, 
when ſhe 1s unwilling thac they ſhould avert her 
impending purpoſes. 

When the Gauls were informed, that the vi- 
olators of the law of nations, inſtead of the pu- 
niſhment they deſerved, had been raiſed to the 
firſt dignities of the ſtate, they were ſeized with 
rage; for patience was not the character of that 
nation, and immediately began their march, 
Their number, their appearance, their prodigi- 
ous ſtrength, and the fury that appeared in their 
aſpects, ſpread terror and diſmay in all the pla- 
ces through which they paſſed, They however 
committed no acts of hoſtility, and did no vi. 
olence. They only cried out aloud wherever 
they came, That they were going to Rome, 
that their deſigns were ſolely againſt the Ro- 
* mans, and that they were friends to all other 
8 3 | 


The news of the impetuous march of the Bar- 


mans who barians, which rumour, and the couriers diſpatch- 


march a- 
gainſt the 


Gauls are 


ed by the Cluſini, and by other ſtates, had ſoon 
carried to Rome, occaſioned great .alarm and 


defeated at conſternation. Troops were levied in, haſte, 


Allia. 


E lewen 
mi les. 


and without choice, to the number of forty 
thouſand men. They advanced to the diſtance 
of four leagues from the city to meet the ene-, 
my, whom they found at the river of Allia, 
near the place where it empties itſelf into the 
Tiber. The army of the Gauls, which con- 
ſiſted of ſeventy thouſand men, covered the 
whole country: The hideous cries, or rather 
howling, which they raiſed according to their 
cuſtom, made the mountains at diſtance re- 
ſound, and occaſioned horror and confuſion. 


(a) Adeo oceæcat animos gruentem refringi non vult. 
fortuna, ubi vim ſuam in- Iv. 
The 
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The Military Tribunes took no care either to 4. R. 365- 


make choice of an advantageous poſt for their 
camp, or to fortify it with foſsẽs or paliſades, 
in order to ſecure their retreat in caſe of misfor- 
tune; and were as remiſs in reſpect to conſulting 
the Gods by the auſpices, and rendering them 
favourable by ſacrifices; eſſential ceremonies 
with a people full of ſuperſtition, that derived 
their courage and confidence from propitious 
omens, imparted to them by the augurs. Full 
of raſh boldneſs, they drew up their army in 
battle, the left ſuſtained by the river, and the 
right by a mountain at no great diſtance. They 


Ant. C. 387. 


gave little depth and much front to their troops, 


to avoid being ſurrounded by the enemy, who 
were far more numerous than the Romans. But 


in extending their wings in that manner, they 


exceedingly weakened their main body. Upon 
their right was a ſmall eminence, where they 
poſted their reſerved troops. Brennus, general 
of the Gauls, apprehended That to be a ſtrata- 
gem, and that their defign of it was, aſſoon as 
the battle began, to make that body of troops 
deſcend from the hill, and attack his army in 
flank and rear. He thought it neceſſary there- 
fore to begin by charging that body of reſerve, 
convinced that if he could drive them out of 
that poſt, ſuperior as he was in number, he 
ſhould ſoon defeat the enemy in the open field: 
for nothing eſcaped his attention, and he acted 
in all things like a great captain. On the con- 
trary, in the other army, neither the generals 
nor ſoldiers ſnewed any thing of the Roman 
character. They were ſeized on a ſudden with 


terror, and without attempting to fight, fled 


precipitately. The left wing, inſtead of mak- 


ing towards Rome, took the route of Veii, 


though they could not arrive there without paſ- 
| ſing 
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2 * 365. ſing the Tiber. Only the body of reſerve made 
\ *7 ſome reliſtance in effect of the advantage of 
their poſt : but it ſoon gave way as well as the 
reſt. The ſlaughter was not made in the battle 
but the flight, becauſe thoſe who fled retarded 
each other. Moſt of the ſiain periſhed on the 
banks of the Tiber, whither the whole left wing 
retired, after having thrown down their arms. 
Many who did not know how to ſwim, or could 
not under the weight of their arms, were ſwal- 
lowed up in the waves. The reſt eſcaped to 
Veii, from whence they did not ſo much as 
think of ſending a courier to Rome, to carry 
the ſad news of their defeat, fo far were they 
from being in a condition to give it aid. Part 
of their right wing arrived at Rome, and ſpread 
the report that the whole army had been cur to 
pieces, and fo it was univerſally believed. This 
day was afterwards called the battle of Allia, and 
placed in the number of thoſe unfortunate days 
upon which no conſiderable affair was under- 

taken. | 
The Gauls After ſo compleat a victory, if the Gauls had 
advance to purſued the Romans vigorouſly, nothing could 
Rome. _ have prevented Rome from being entirely de- 
|  ſtroyed, and all thoſe within it from being put 
to the ſword. But ſtupified, and in a manner 
drunk, with the joy of ſo ſudden and unex- 
pected a ſucceſs, they loſt three days in collect- 
ing the ſpoils which they found in the Roman 
camp, and in making merry. That delay ſa- 
A ſmall ved Rome. The citizens who remained there, 
body of reſembled thoſe who had fled ſo abjectly at the 
dafl of the battle of Allia in nothing, and took all the pru- 
Senate, re- dent "meaſures poſſible in ſuch a ſtate of perplex- 
tireintothe jty and confuſion. Seeing that there was no 
Capitol. hopes of ſaving Rome with ſuch an handful of 
ſoldiers, they reſolved that the old men ſhould 
| oe remain 
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remain in the city, and that the flower of the 4 R. 365: 
Senate and People ſhould enter the citadel and 3 
Capitol, with all the gold and ſilver in the city, 
arms and proviſions, in order to be in a condi- 
tion to defend the Gods, men, and the Roman 
name, from the top of that fortreſs. They De Prieſts 
charged the prieſt of Quirinus and the Veſta ho _— 
with the care of carrying off the ſacred things, e, 
and placing them in ſafety, (a) being defirous be ſacred 
that the worſhip of the Gods ſhould not be dif. hing. 
continued, whilſt any remained to perform it. 
They ſaid, Thar if the citadel and Capitol, 
« the auguſt abode of the Gods, the Senate that 
« formed the public council of the ſtate, and 
te the youth of age to bear arms, ſurvived the 
ruin that menaced the city, the loſs of the 
« old men, an uſeleſs number that remained in 
« the place only to die there, did not deſerve 
to be much regretted.” And in order that Courage of 
this reſolution might give the leſs pain to the % 2/4 men 
inferior people, the old men, venerable for their „ ae 
age, the Conſulſhips through which they had cih. 
paſſed, and the triumphs with which they had 
been honoured, declared, That they would 
« die with the other citizens of no uſe to the 
« commonwealth, and, as they were incapable 
of bearing arms, and defending their coun- 
« try, that they would not conſume in vain the 
% proviſions of thoſe, whom their years and 
« ftrength enabled to ſuſtain it.“ In this man- 
ner did the old men who were determined to 
die encourage and conſole themſelves.” 
They afterwards addreſſed their diſcourſe to 
the body of young people whom they followed 
to the Capitol and citadel, recommending to 


(a) Nec ante deſeri cultum Deorum, quam non ſuper- 
eſſent qui colerent. Liv. 5 | 


their 
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AR. 36*-their ſtrength and bravery the fate of a city, 


Ant,C. 337. 


which for three hundred and ſixty years had 
been victorious in all the wars ſhe had under- 


taken. It was the moſt affecting of fights, to 


behold, on one ſide, thoſe who carried with 
them the whole hope and reſource of their coun- 
try, and on the other, thoſe who were reſolved 
not to ſurvive its ruin, take their leaves of each 
other for ever, with a tenderneſs, and at the 
ſame time an elevation of courage, that no words 


can deſcribe. The mournful cries of the wo- 


men were heard on all ſides, who not knowing 
to whom they ſhould addreſs themſelves, to 
their huſbands or children, ſometimes followed 


the one and ſometimes the other, aſking them 


with words interrupted with groans and ſobs, to 
what fate they were going to. abandon them, 
The reſt of the populace whom the citadel eould 
not contain within ſo narrow a eompalſs, and 
ſtill leſs feed in ſo great a dearth of proviſions, 
quitted the city in throngs, and took their way 


towards Janiculum. From thence they dil- 


perſed themſelves, ſome about the country and 
others into the neighbouring cities, without 
leaders to conduct or adviſe them, each follow- 
ing his own particular views, or abandoning 
himſelf to chance, without its being poſſible for 
them to form meaſures and reſolutions in con- 


cert. | 
In the mean time the prieſt of Quirinus and 


the Veſtals, folcly=igtent upon taking care of 


the ſacred things confided to their cuſtody, con- 
ſulted together upon what it was proper to car- 
ry away, what leave behind, and in what place 
ſuch precious depoſites might be moſt ſecure. 
What could not be carried away, was put into 
two great caſks, and buried under the chappel of 


Quirinus. The Veſtals divided the reſt * 
| them, 


— — 


— — #$ 
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them, and took the way of Seca, by the *: 365: 
wooden bridge "" "I 
Amongſt hoſe who fled there was a Plebeian Pieper At- 
called Lucius Albinus, who was driving mat 
his wife, children, and mot neceſſary movea- g 
bles in a waggon. Afſoon as he ſ:w the Vel: cle rake 
tals, carrying the ſacred; things in their arms re at 
with great difficulty on foot, whilſt himſelf and Ce. 
his family were at caſe, he could not ſuffer that 
contraſt, which ſeemed irreligious to him, and 
made his wife and children get down, threw 
out his goods, placed thoſe virgins in hs car- 
rizge, and drove them to Cre, the place to 
which they intended to go: fo much reverence 
did Roine in fo general a calamity retain for re- 
ligion, and fo well did ſhe know how to ſup- 
port the preference due to divine things in re- 
pect of every thing whatſoever merely human. 
Whillt all this paſſed, and after the citadel mean, 
ha! been as well ſapplied with every thing 3 
neceſſary for a good defence as the preſent con- ves ar 


1 would admit, the old men, that is to heir doors, 


ſay, ſome Pontiifs, and ancient Senators ho- 4% i p 

noured either with triumphs or Conſulſhips, not — 5 

being willing to ſurvive either their country or 

paſt glory, preſerred the death that waited them 

there do an uncertain and ſhameful retreat, But 

in order to retaia to their laſt breath the marks 

of a dignity upon the point of expiring with 

them, they dreſſed themſelves in their robes of 

purple and habits of ſtate, and took their feats 

in their ivory chairs, each in the porch of his 

houſe, Some authors fay, that they devoted 

themſJves for their country in the ſame manner 

and form as the Decii did afterwards. ke Cal 
Brennus arrived at Rome three days after his#:4 Rene 

victory. Surprized to find the gates of the city 2 ger 

open, the walls withour defences, and all things 4 e. 
WI. H. X as 
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365. 


Ant. C. 387. a8 quiet as in profound peace, he ſuſpected ſome 


ſtratagem. At length the continuance of that 
calm re- aſſured him. As two days had paſſed 
ſince the battle, which had not been very warm, 
and the Gauls did not take Rome by force, 
they entered it without the ardor and fierceneſe, 
which generally attend the taking of cities by 
ſtorm, and advanced through the gate Collina 
to the Forum, caſting their eyes on all ſides to- 
wards the temples of the Gods, and the citadel, 
which alone had ſome appearance of war. Hav. 
ing poſted ſome troops to keep guard there a. 
gainſt any ſallies, that might be made from the 
citadel or Capitol whilſt they were employed in 
plundering, they diſperſed themſelves into the 
different quarters of the city, finding the ſtreets 
every where empty and abandoned. 
After ſome excurſions, they returned to the 
Sena Forum. All the houſes of the common people 
were ſhut, only ſome of a greater appearance 
than the reſt were open. The Gauls entered 
them, and found the old men there, who 
had devoted themſelves to death. This kind 
of devoting themſelves was a part of religion, 
and the Romans were convinced, that the vo- 
luntary ſacrifice made by their generals of their 
lives to the infernal gods, occa ſioned diſorder 
and confuſion to the enemy. The Gauls ad- 
mired thoſe old men, as they fate with all the 
ornaments of the dignities through which they 
had paſſed in their ivory chairs, whilſt they 
kept a profound ſilence, and neither roſe up at 
the approach of the enemy, nor changed coun- 


tenance, but continued calmly ſupporting them 


| ſelves on their ſtaffs of ivory, without expreſſing 
the leaſt Hgn of fear. Aſtoniſhed at ſo fur- 
prizing a ſight, they continued long without 
daring either to approach, or touch them; not 
only the auguſt purple of their robes, and the 
= | evtta- 
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extraordinary ſplendor of their appearance, bur 


the grave and majeſtic air of their countenances, 
making the Gauls behold them as ſo many Divi- 
nities. One of them, bolder than the reſt, a 

proached M. Papirius, and gently ſtroked his 
beard, which was very long, according to the 
cuſtom of thoſe times. Papirius on that freedom 
ſtruck him with his ſtaff over the head, which 
ſo much enraged the ſoldier, that he drew his 
ſword and Killed him. This was in a manner 
the ſignal for the ſlaughter. They then killed 
all the reſt of the old men upon their ſeats, put all 
they mer to the ſword who had not been able 


to eſcape, plundered the city, and ſet it on fire 
in ſeveral places. 


N 
A. R. 


Ant. C. 385 7. 


It however did not appear to be the deſign of The Gauls 


the Gauls to deſtroy the city of Rome entirely fr to 


but to induce the beſieged, by the ſight of their 
ſmoking houſes, to ſurrender. The flames in 
conſequence did not do all the havock the firſt 
day there was reaſon to fear. The Romans, 
ſhut up in the Capitol, and who from thence 
ſaw the enemy diſperſed all over the city, fol- 
lowed all their motions with their eyes, ſtruck 


every moment with new matter of terror; and 


in the higheſt 1 47755 on all they ſaw and heard, 

were quite out of their wits, and ſtupified with 
their grief. They turned their eyes ſometimes 
on one ſide, ſometimes on another, according 
as the cries of the Gauls, the ſhrieks of women 
and children, the glare of the flames, and the 
craſh of falling houſes, denounced ſome new 
diſaſters, and ſeemed placed expresſly on the top 


of the Capitol to be the ſad {pectators of the ruin 


of their country, 


This firſt day fo full of * e and agitation, 
was followed by a night, which the horror of 


darkneſs rendered ſtill more terrible; and every 


X 2 day 
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day only added ſome new misfortune to that which 


went before it. However, overwhelmed with 


ſo many evils, with the whole city on fire be- 
fore their eyes, they continued obſtinately deter- 
mined to defend to their laſt drop of blood, and 
lateſt breath, the little hill confided to ther 
valour, ' the only aſylum and laſt hope of 
Rome's preſervation and liberty. The conti- 
nual view of ſo dreadful a ſcene, which every 
day repeated itſelf to their eyes, had inured 
them in ſuch a manner to their own calamities, 
that they ſeemed entirely inſenſible of them, and 
regarded no longer any thing bat their arms 


and ſwords, their only hope and reſource from 


They are 


thenceforth. | | 
The Gauls on their ſide, who for ſome days 


repulſed in had made war only upon the houſes by burning 


attacking 


- 
MY 
- 


'them, in hopes that the flames and ruins ot the 


city would induce the beſieged to ſurrender, 
ſeeing them inſenfible to all theſe evils, and re- 
ſolved to defend themſelves to the laſt, deter- 
mined to attack them in form, Having there- 
fore given the ſignal at day-break, and drawn 
up their army in the Forum, they advanced in 
good order to the hill with great cries, cover- 
ing their heads with their ſhields in the form of 
tortoĩſes againſt the darts and ſtones that might 


be diſcharged upon them from above. The 


Romans, without trouble or confuſion, after hav- 
ing poſted guards on all the avenues, and dil- 
pefcd their beſt troops againſt the attack, 
ſuffered the enemy to aſcend, concluding that 
the higher they advanced, the more eaſy it 
would be to drive them down the ſteep decli- 


_ vity. Accordingly they haltcd in the midſt of 


the deſcent, and falling upon the Gauls with 
impetuoſity from that eminence, bore them down 
and entirely routed them, ſo that from _ 
3 ; * res f Ort 5 
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forth, diſmayed by ſo vigorous a defence, t 
were afraid to expoſe themſelves to the danger 


of a ſecond attack. In conſequence, having loſt 
all hopes of carrying the citadel by aſſault, they. 
turned the ſiege into a blockade, and the ra- 


ther becauſe not having judged that it would 


be ſo long, they had not taken the precaution 
to preſerve the corn that was in the city, but 


had let it burn with the houſes; and as for that 
in the country, the Romans were no ſooner ar- 
rived at Veit, than they took care to carry it in- 
to that place. 


307 


A. R. 365. 
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The Gauls therefore divided their army. Camillu 
Part of it remained with Brennus their king, to 4% a 
continue the ſiege; the other, in detached par- 1 
ties, diſperſed themſelves about the country to ach ment 
forage, and to plunder the villages, with ex- 9/the 


treme confidence in their good fortune, Chance ee 


conducted the greateſt body of theſe towards the 
city of Ardea, where Camillus ſince his baniſn- 


ment had lived as a private perſon, more af- 
flicted for the misfortunes of Rome, than for 


his own. He could not comprehend any thing 
of what had lately happened to his country, and 


in the greateſt ſurprize aſked himſelf, - what, 


was become of thole Romans who had taken 
Veit and Falerii with him, and who in all wars 


had ever been more couragious even than ſuc- 
ceſsful. In the midſt of theſe ſad reflections, 


he was informed that the ary of the Gauls ap- 


proached, and that the people of Ardea, trem- 
bling and in the higheſt affliction, were delibe- 
rating upon the meaſures it was neceſſary for 


them | to take, Camillus, as it prompted, ſays 


Livy, by ſome divine impulſe, immediately re- 
paired to the aſſembly, where it was not bis 
cultom to appear, and ſeeing them in great per- 
plexiry and diſcouragement: People of Ardca, 

ä ä laid 


Ardea. 
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A. N 265. ſaid he to them, always my friends, and now 


my fellow-citizens, if you ſee me appear in this 
place contrary io my cuſtom, do not believe that I 
have forgot my preſent ſtate and ſituation ; but the 
danger which threatens us, obliges every one to 
do his utmoſt to provide againſt it. And indeed 
when will it be in my power to be grateful for the 
important ſervices you have done me, if not at 
Preſent ; and in what can I be of uſe to you, if 
| nit in war. It was by that I ſupported my credit 
in my own country. After having been always ſuc- 
ceſsful in arms, my ungrateful citizens expelled 
me during peace. As for you, Ardeates, fortune 
Preſents you a fair occaſion of expreſſing your gra- 
titude to the Roman People for all the favours you 
have received from them, of which your own remem- 
brance makes it needleſs for me to put you in mind; 
and at the ſame time to acquire your city immortal 
glory by the defeat of the common enemy. The 
Gauls, bo are advancing hither in great bodies, 
are a nation to whom nature has given greatneſs of 
frze, and imipetuojity of courage, rather than 
firmneſs of body and conſtancy of mind; and in 
conſequence they carry with them more terror than 
force to battle. Their victory itſelf, and preſent 
conduct, are a good proof of what I ſay. If they 
defeated us at the battle of Allia, that ſucceſs is 
not to be aſcribed to their bravery, but to fortune, 
who upon that occaſion diſplayed her whole power. 
What have they ſince done? They have made 
themſelves 'maſters of a city, which they found 
entirely open. An handful of ſoldiers, who ſput 
themſelves up in the Capitol, make head againſt 
them. Diſguſted by their reſiſtance, the ſiege ap- 
pears already too long and tedious to them : they. 
remove from it, and diſperſe themſelves over ibe 
country. Full of meat and wine, with which they 
haſtily glut tbemſelves, a ſſon as night comes on, 


- they 
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they lie down upon the earth like beaſts along the A. R. 365- 


ſentinels ; and their late ſucceſs ſerves only to aug- 
ment their cuſtomary negligence, If you would 
defend your city from being attacked by them, and 


prevent the whole country from falling into their 


hands, take arms in the middle of the night, and 
follow me, not to a battle, but a certain ſlaughter. 
If 1 do not put the Gauls faſt in the bonds of 
ſleep into your bands to be butchered at diſcretion, 
like ſo many brute beaſts, I conſent to be treated 
at Ardea as I have been at Rome. 
Every body knew that Camillus was the 
teſt captain of his time, and he found no 
difficulty in perſuading the Ardeates. The 
Gauls returning laden with ſpoils, encamped in 
_ diforder and with abundance of negligence ; and 
both officers and ſoldiers had no thoughts but 
of drinking ; not believing they had any other 
enemies, except thoſe ſhur up in the Capitol. 
Night found them full of liquor, and brought 
a deep ſleep upon them. Camillus, informed of 
their condition by thoſe he had fent to view 
them, made his troops quit Ardea, and having 
marched all the way between the enemy and 
that city, arrived where they lay about mid- 


night, At firſt he made all his troops raiſe 


great cries, and commanded the trumpets to 


ſound to terrify the Barbarians, who on ſo 


great a noiſe ſcarce recavered from their fleep 


and drunkenneſs. It was not a battle but a 


laughter. Whilſt they ſtarted up half aſleep, 
they were killed without reſiſtance. Some en- 
deavouring to eſcape by flight, threw themſelves 
into the enemy's hands. The greateſt part of 
them, who had eſcaped into the country of An- 


tium, were killed by the inhabitants, who fell 


upon, and cut them to pieces. 


X 4 Ws 
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. . . Ant. C. 387. 
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2 * 17 The Tuſcans experienced a like fate in the 
5 —— A territory of Vcit, and they deſerved it {till bei. 
the lſceu. ter than the Gauls, Far from being moved 
with the misfortune of a city, ſettled almoſt four 
hundred years in their neighbourhood, and ru- 
ined by an enemy unknown till then, they made 
incurſions at that very time into the lands of 
Rome, and laden with bocty, had even formed 
the deſign of attacking Veii, the laſt reſource of 
the Romans who had retired thither. Some ſol- 
ders perceived them, and obſerved their camp 
at no great diſtance. They gave their compa- 
nions advice of ir, who were ſeized with indig- 
nation, and were immediately for marching 
againſt them. The Centurion Cædicius, whom 
themſelves had choſen ſor their chief, checked 
their ardour, and made them ſuſpend it till 
night. The name and authority of Camillus 
were all that were wanting on this occaſion; all 
the reſt was conducted with the ſame good or- 
der, and had a like ſucceſs. The next day al- 
ſo they obtained a ſecond advantage over ano- 
ther body of Tuſcans fill greater than the firſt; 
and wich that double victory returned exulting 

and triumphant to Veii. [nf 
Pious and In the mean time the fiege of the citadel was 
bald ain continued, and both fides remained without 
Fabius acting, the Gauls being ſolely intent upon pre- 
OR venting any one from quitting the place, and 
paſſing their guards. Things being in this ſi- 
tuation, a young Roman, by an action of ex- 
ceeding boldreſs, drew upon himſelf the admi- 
ration as well of the enemy as of his own ci- 
tizens. There was a ſacrifice peculiar to the 
houſe of the Fabii, which was to be made on 
a certain day upon mount Quirinal.s., C. Fa- 
bius Dorſo, dreſt in a robe ſuitable to this ce- 
remony, came down ſrom the Capitol, e 
the 
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the ſacred things in his hands, paſſed through A. R. 365. 
the enemies guards, without regard to the noiſe *"*©: 387. 
and expreſſions they uſed, and arrived at mount 
Quiriualis. After having performed there all 

the neceſſary ceremonies, he returned by the 

fame way with equal gravity, and entire confi- 

dence that he ſhould not fail of the protection 

of the Gods, whoſe worſhip he preſerved at the 

hazard of his life. He returned happily to the 

Capitol : whether (a) the Gauls were amazed at 

the boldneſs of an action that had ſomething of 
prodigious in it, or were actuated alſo by a Kale 

of religion, to which that nation, as Livy ob- 

ſerves here, were by no means inſenſible. 

The fame of the victory gained by Camillus c,,,;11,, 
over the Gauls ſoon ſpread through all the neigh- is declared 
bouring cities, and inclined great numbers of Picator 
youth to join that general, and eſpecially the eg ow 
Romans who had taken refuge at Veii after the 
battle of Allia, All theſe troops joined toge- 
ther formed already a ſufficiently numerous ar- 
my. They only wanted a chief, and had not 

long to deliberate upon the perſon. They una- 
nimonſly ſent deputies to Camillus, to deſire 
him to rake upon him the command as general. 

He replied, that he would not accept it, till 
the citizens in the Capitol had confirmed their 
choice by their ſuffrages: that as long as they 
were in being, he ſhould conſider them as the 
body of the commonwealth, and obey them 
wich entire ſubmiſſion ; ſo much (b) did decency 
iway in all things, and ſo exactly was the order 
preſcribed by the laws obſerved, even at a time 


3  wh# * ms Than td Maa * Nn 


(a) Seu attonitis Gallis mi- (5) Aden regebat omnia 
raculo audaciæ, ſeu . 38A pudor, diſeriminaque rerum 
etiam motis, cujus haudqua- prop peiditis iebus ſervaban- 
quam negligens eſt gens. Liv. tur. Liv. 


wherein 
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A-R. 365. wherein every thing was in a manner entire 
. c. 357. joſt and deſperate. 


The geeſe 
fave the 
Capitol. 


difficulty. 


The wiſe reſerve and noble deference of Ca- 
millus to the cuſtoms of the ſtate were admired: 
but there was nobody to carry the news to the 
Capitol. It even ſeemed entirely impoſſible for 
any one to find entrance into a citadel, ſhut u 
ſo cloſe by enemies, who were maſters of the 
city. A young Roman, named Pontius Comi- 
nius, undertook that important but dangerous 
commiſſion. Supported by corks he ſwam 
down the Tiber, came to the gate Carmentalis, 
where the filence was greateſt, and on the ſide 


of which the aſcent to the Capitol was ſteepeſt. 


He clambered up the rock without being per. 
ceived, and arrived not without great danger 


and difficulty at the poſts of the firſt ſentinels, 


After having told them his name, they received 
him with joy, and carried him to the magiſtrates. 
The Senate immediately afſembled. Pontius 
returned by the ſame way with the like good 
fortune, and carried back the decree of the Se- 
nate to the Romans, which gave them great 
Joy. Camillus immediately put himſelf at the 
head of the army. 8 
Whilſt what I have juſt related paſſed at 
Ven, the citadel and Capitol were in extreme 
danger. The Gauls, whether they had per- 
ceived ſome prints of a man's foot at the places 
where Pontius had paſſed, or had diſcovered 
of themſelves that the rock was not ſo impracti- 
cable as it was believed, undertook to aſcend it. 
At midnight they began to climb it in files, 
laying hold of the herbage and buſhes which 
grew upon the ſides, and whatever elſe they 
could faſten on, and aſiiſting one another with 
their hands as much as poſſible in places of ſuch 


Ti.cy got in this manner to the ſoot 
: of 


LY 1 
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of the wall, which was not very high on that ſide, 4. R. 265. 


becauſe the ſteepneſs of the place made it ſeem 
in no danger of attack. (a) This they did with 
ſuch ſilence, that they not only did not awake 
the ſentinels, but even the dogs, animals apt to 
ſtir at the leaſt noiſe, They did not however 
deceive the geeſe. Out of reſpect for Juno, to 
whom they were conſecrated, the Romans, in 
an extreme dearth of proviſions had ſpared 
and abſtained from eating them. M. Manlius, 
who had been Conſul three years before, awa- 
kened by the cry of the geeſe, and the beating 
of their wings, gave the alarm. Whilſt others 
were aſſembling, he ran to the wall, and with 
his buckler beat down one of the Barbarians, 
who had already laid hold of the battlements in 
order to enter the citadel, and threw him down 
the precipice. His fall occaſioned that of ſeve- 
ral that followed him. The Romans, with 
ſtones and darts, precipitated all the reft from 
the top to the bottom of the rock, In this 
manner the citadel was ſaved. | 
The tumult being appeaſed, the remainder of 
the night was devoted to repoſe, as much as 
that was poſlible after ſo great an alarm. The 
next day at ſun-riſe the aſſembly was ſummoned. 
Manlius received the praiſes he had ſo well de- 
ſerved. Both the officers and ſoldiers believed 
themſelves obliged to inftance their gratitude 
for him, and each gave him what they were al- 
lowed for one day's proviſions, that is to ſay, 


Ant. C. 38 7 . 


half a pound of wheat, and a quarter of a pint 


of wine: a reward (b) ſmall in itſelf, but one 
which 


(a) Tanto filentio in ſum- mal ad nocturnos ſtrepitus, 
mum evafere, ut non cuſto- excitarent. Liv. 
des folim fallerent, ſed ne (65) Rem dictu parvam : 
canes quidem, ſollicitum ani- cæterùm inopia fecerat eam 
| | argumentum 
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A. R. 355. which the extreme ſcarcity of proviſions made 


Ant.C. 


387. very conſiderable, and which ſhewed how dear 


Manlius was to the whole army; each conſent- 
ing with joy to retrench from his own neceſſa- 
ries in order to do honour to one man. 

The ſentinels of the poſt by which the enemy 


had crept to the top of the citadel, were after- 


the top of the rock. The 


wards cited to anſwer for themſelves. Q. Sul- 
picius, who commanded in chief, condemned 
them all to die according to the laws of military 
diſcipline. But all the ſoldiers laying the fault 
upon one only, Salpicius ſpared the reſt, and 
cauſed the criminal to be thrown down from 


forth were kept on both ſides with much greater 
vigilance and attention. 

The Gauls, tired with the length of the ſiege, 
which had already continued ſix months, begin 
to loſe courage. Famine made itfelf ſenſi- 
ble in their camp, almoſt as much as in the ci- 
tadel. Camillus had ſeized all the paſſes, and 
the Gauls could not diſperſe in queſt of forage, 
without expoſing themſelves to the danger of 
being cut to pieces, Thus Brennus, who be- 
ſieged the Capitol, was in ſome meaſure be- 
fieged himſelf, and ſuffered the ſame inconveni- 
ences which he made the beſieged undergo. Be- 
fides which, the peſtilence was in his army, in 
conſequence of its being encamped in the midſt 


of heaps of dead bodies piled upon each other, 


and amidſt the ruins of houſes burnt down, of 
which the aſhes, that lay very deep, corrupted 
the air in ſuch a manner by their dryneſs and 
acrimony, when driven by the wind and heated 


1 gumentum ingens caritatis, que uſibus neceſſariis ad ho- 


cum ſe quiſque victu ſao frau- norem unius viri conſertet. 


dans, detractum corpori at- Liv. 
9 | To's 


by 


rds from thence- 
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the Gauls, as they were accuſtomed to live in 
cold and covered countries, and were actually 
now in low unwholeſoine places, eſpecially in 
autumn, occaſioned ſo furious a plague in their 
camp, that they buried the dead no longer, the 
number of them was become ſo great. 

This extremity of the Gauls did not render 
the condition of the beſieged the better. The 
famine, which augmented every day, diſtreſſed 
them on one ſide; and on the other the igno- 
rance of what Camillus was doing, for they 
could receive no advice from him, gave them 
the moſt crueEanxiety. 


Things being in this condition, both ſides The befg- 


| „ 
by the ſun, that the troops reſpired nothing but 4. R. 366. 
a ſubtile poiſon, which preyed upon their vitals. _— 
That excels of heat, the more i to 


— . i ed are re- 
agreed upon a ſuſpenſion of arms, during which, © *7 
by the conſent of the Generals, the troops had ,,;emi- 
frequent intercourſe with each other. As the ties and 


Gauls relied exceedingly upon the extreme ſcar- capitulate. 


city of proviſions in the Capitol, and did not 
doubt in conſequence that the Romans would 
ſoon be reduced to ſurrender, the latter to re- 
move ſuch thoughts, and obviate that confidence, 
cauſc d loaves to be thrown from ſeveral parts of 
the Capitol into the poſts of the Barbarians. 
But this ſtratagem, far from dimiaiſhing the 
famine, augmented it, and roſe to ſuch an 
height, that it was no longer poſſible to ſup- 
port it. Whilſt the Dictator was levying 
troops at Ardea in perſon, and had ordered 


L. Valerius, whom he had appointed general of 


tie horſe, to march the troops from Veii, and 
was putting himſelf in a condition to attack 
the enemy with advantage; the army in the 
Capitol ſuffered exceſſively, and was reduced 
tothe laſt extremities. Exhauſted by fatigue and 

watch- 
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s. watching, which continually ſucceeded each other, 
rd after having by incredible courage and fortitude 
ſurmounted all human evils, but not being able 
to reſiſt famine, inſuperable to nature, in expec- 
tation every moment of the arrival of ſome aid 
from the Dictator, they ſaw at length not only 
proviſions, but all hopes fail them, whilſt their 
feeble bodies were incapable of ſervice, though 
the ſame labours and watchings returned every 
day. The army, in this condition, demanded 
abſolutely either to ſurrender or to ranſom them- 
ſelves on ſuch conditions as they could, and 
the more becauſe the Gauls inſinuated clearly 
enough in their diſcourſe, that they would con- 
ſent to raiſe the ſiege in conſideration of no very 
great ſum of money. | 
With theſe general views, the Senate aſſem- 
bled, and gave the Military Tribunes full power 
to negotiate an accommodation, which was ſoon 
concluded between Sulpicius one of them, and 
Brennus king of the Gauls. It was agreed, that 
the beſieged ſhould pay a thouſand pounds 
45000 J Weight of gold, after which the Barbarians ſhould 
 ferl. withdraw their army out of the city and terri- 
tory of Rome. Such was the price of a People 
deſtined one day to command the univerſe. 
Both ſides immediately applied to weighing the 
gold. The Gauls were not aſhamed to employ 
falſe weights in their ſcale, and when the Tri- 
bune complained of it, Brennus threw alſo his 
ſword into it, adding with a tone of raillery 
the moſt inſupportable of all expreſſions to 2 
Roman, Va vittis ! Wo to the conquered ! 
Camilws, The injuſtice was too flagrant to take place, 
arrives and the ſhame of living upon the terms of be- 
2 at? ing ranſomed too great for the Romans. That 
defeats the very inſtant Camillus arrived unexpectedly wich 
Gauls, his army, He advanced with a good guard - 
| the 
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„, the place of conference; and having been in- 4, 0 365. 
e formed of what had paſſed : Carry back tbat 


e gold into the Capitol, ſaid he to the deputies of 
— the Romans; and as for you, Gauls, added he, 
d retire with your weights and ſcales; it is with the 
ſword only, that the Romans ought to redeem 
their country. Brennus, ſurprized at that haugh- 
tineſs, which he had never experienced before 
from any Roman, repreſented to him, that he 
ated in contravention of a treaty concluded in 
all the forms. Camillus replied, that from the 
time he was declared Dictator, all treaties con- 
cluded without his participation, were entirely 
void : he then bade the Gauls prepare for bat- 
tle. He exhorted his troops to remember, 
« That they were now to fight in the view of 
« the tutelary Gods of Rome, upon the very 
“ ſoil of their native city; in a word, in the 
«© midft of all that was deareſt and moſt valu- 
able to them in the world.” He then drew up 
his army in the beſt order of battle poſſible, amidſt 
ruins, and on uneven ground, and omitted no- 
thing that might conduce to his ſucceſs. The 
Gauls on their ſide ſtood alſo to their arms, 
and advanced to engage, prompted rather by 
their anger againſt the Romans, than prudence 
and counſel. | 
The (a) face of things was much changed 
now, ſays Livy ; for the protection of the gods 
and human wiſdom. united in favour of the Ro- 
mans. In conſequence the Gauls were defeated 
at the firſt charge, with the ſame eaſe as them- 
ſelves had defeated the Romans at the battle of 
Allia, They were a ſecond time routed more , Gand 
compleatly by the ſame Camillus at eight miles cr 10 2 
f | Ces tu Aa ſe- 


(a) Jam verterat fortuna: jam deorum opes humanaque cond battle. 
conlilia rem Romanam adjuvabant. Liv. 
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from Rome, on the Gabinian way, whither they 


retired immediately after the firit battle. There 


they were all put to the ſword, their camp plun- 
dered, and not one of them left to carry home 
the news of their defeat. THY 
Thus was Rome, which had been taken in 
ſo ſurprizing a manner, recovered in a man- 
ner ſtill more ſurprizing, after having been ſe- 


ven months in the hands of the Barburians : for 


they entered it on the fifteenth of July, and were 
driven out of it about the 1 3th of February. 
Polybius relates the retreat of the Gauls in a 
very different manner from the account I have 
juſt given of it after Livy, and does not ſay a 
word of their being twice defeated. But that 
the reader may judge the better of what he ſays, 
I add the paſſage. ** Soon after, the Gauls 
% having defeated the Romans and their allies, 
„ in a pitched battle, and put them to flight, 
« they drove them on during three days as tar 
Rome, all of which they ſeized, except the 


Capitol. But the Veneti having made an 


Camillus 
ener: 

Rome in 
triumph. 


« jrruption into their country, they made an ac- 
„ commodation with the Romans, reſtored 
te them their city, and returned with the utmoſt 
© expedition to defend their own territory.” 
We mult obſerve here, that Polybius does not 
enter into a circumſtantial account of this great 
event, and contents himſelt with giving a ge- 


neral idea of it. 


Camillus returned in triumph to the city, 
which received him as the Deliverer of his coun- 
try, bringing back Rome itſelf to Rome. For 
the Romans, who had been out of it during the 
ſiege, followed his chariot with their wives and 
children: and thoſe who had been beſieged in 
the Capitol, and had ſeen themſelves on the 


point of periſning with hunger, fatigues, and 


miſery, 


ws 
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miſery, went out to meet them, and embracing 4c 122 


each other, ſhed tears of joy for ſo amazing a 
ſucceſs, in reſpect to which they could ſcarce 
believe their eyes, ſo unexpected and impro- - 
bable it ſeemed. The prieſts of the Gods, and 
the ſacred miniſters of the temples walked in 
the proceſſion, carrying all the ſacred things, 
which they had either buried when they fled 
from Rome, or carried away with them; and 
the Romans, intent upon a ſpectacle, ſo grate- 
ful and ſo much deſired, felt the ſame pleaſure 
and joy, ſays Plutarch, as if the Gods in perſon 
had re-entered the city with them. 

The day on which the fame Camillus left 
Rome to go into baniſhment, ſeemed very dit- 
ferent from this, when he entered it in the midſt 
of the cries of joy, and the applauſes of all the 
citizens. If we may believe Cicero, the firſt 
was no leſs for his glory : he ſpeaks of the 
oreat men who had been recalled from their ba- 
niſhment, and of Camillus in particular. . 
„Their (a) diſgrace, ſays he, far from dimi- 
„ niſhing, ſerved only to exalt their glory. 
For though it be more deſirable to paſs 
„through fie without injury and afffiction, 
however, with reſpect to immortal glory, it 
is better to be regretted and deſired by one's 
country, than never to have been injured.” 
Such 1s the language of Cicero, who always i- 
dolized glory. And we may add, that adver- 
lity brings many virtues to light, which pro- 
youy would have kept obſcure - and conceal- 
ed. 3 
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(4) Iis damnatis non mo- . fine injuria, tamen ad im- 
do non imminuit calamitas mortaliratem gloriæ piu a- 
clariſſimi nom nis gioriam, fert deſideratum eſe à ſuis 
ſed etiam honeſtavit. Nam, civibus, quam omnino nuun— 
et optabilius eſt curſum vi- quam el violatum Cie. 
tz coniicere fine dolore & Pro domo ſua, u. 89. 
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Reffections 
upon the 
taking of 
Rome. 
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The taking of Rome by the Gauls is one of 
the moſt famous events in the Roman hiſtory , 
and it is not (a) eaſy to ſay, whether it was 
more unhappy to the Romars through the ex- 
treme misfortunes and calamities with which it 
was attended, than glorious from the ſhining 
proofs of patience, fortitude, valour, and reſpect 
jor religion, which they gave. But what ſeems 
moſt remarkavle, and moſt worthy of our re- 


flections, is the view of the ſecret ſprings which 


occaſion the loſs of battles, the ruin of nations, 
and the ſudden. revolutions which happen in 
ſtates, when it pleaſes God to abandon them. 
This truth, ſo oſten inculcated in the holy Scrip- 
tures, is here clearly atteſted by the Pagans 
themſelves, and becomes evident if we conſider 
— ᷣ K · | 

Rome, at the time of which we are ſpeaking, 
was triumphant z and never had her glory and 
power appeared with greater luſtre. The con- 
ſiderable number of, her troops, the invincible 
courage of her ſoldiers, the ability and reputa- 


tion of her generals, and eſpecially of Camil- 


lus, the frequent victories recently gained over 


all her neighbours, ſeemed to have placed her 


in perfect ſecurity, and to have left her no room 
for fear and diſquiet. Rome however is in an 
inſtant taken, plundered and entirely burnt and 
deſtroyed, How then could ſo ſudden a change 
happen ? Is Camillus dead? Does the Senate, 
ſo wiſe and prudent, ſubſiſt no longer? The 
Roman troops, are they annihilated in an in- 
ſtant ? The victorious and invincible hands of 
the ſoldiery, are they benummed and ftruck 
motionleſs only at the appearance of the Gauls ? 


{2 ) Quod tempus populo Romano neſcio utrum clade fur 
neſtius fuerit, an virtutum experimentis ſpecioſius. Flor. 1. 13. 


This 
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This ſeems incredible, and however happened 
literally on the preſent occaſion. 


God ſometimes deprives Generals of all cou- 


rage and ability: he leaves Camillus thoſe ad- 
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vantages at this time, but renders them uſeleſs, 


by permitting the Romans to baniſh a citizen, 
whoſe preſence, if any human reſource might 
be relied upon, would certainly have prevented 
the taking of Rome : Expulſo cive, quo ma- 


Liv. 5. 


nente, fi quicquam bumanorum certt eſt, capi Ro- 33: 


ma non potuerat. 
The Senate, that body ſo venerable for its 
wiſdom and the maturity of its deliberations (a), 


ſend as ambaſſadors to a ſtrange and unknown 
people, young Senators inconſiderate and vio- 


ent, and more like the Gauls than the Ro- 
mans. And afterwards inſtead of delivering 

them up to the Gauls, for having violated the 

law of nations in reſpe& to them, it ſuffers 

_ to be raiſed to the higheſt dignities of the 
nee,” 

But in what manner does the army behave at 
the battle of Allia ? (5) Nothing that reſem- 
bles the Romans is to be ſeen either amongſt 
the Generals or the ſoldiers. There are neither 
(e) prayers, auſpices, nor ſacrifices before the 
battle ; things never omitted by this people, 
No care was taken to chuſe a good camp, and 


(a) Mit's legatio, ni præ- 


feroces legatos, Galliſque ma · 


gis quam Romanis ſimiles, 
habuiſſet. Liv. 5. 36. 

() In altera acie nihil ſi- 
mile Romanis, non apud du- 
ces, non apud milites erat. 
Favor fugaque occupaverat 
animos——Jgnotum hoſtem 
prius pene quam viderent, 


non modo non tentato certa- 
| 1 


non 


mine, ſed ne clamore qui» 
dem reddito, integri intac- 
tique fugerunt. Liv. ibid. 


| * 
7 2 Ibi Tribuni militum, 
non loco cailris ante capto, 
ræmunito vallo —» 
non deorum faltem, fi non 
ominum, memores, nec 
auſpicato, nec litato, inſtru- 


unt aciem. Liv. cap. 38. 


to 
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to fortify it well. Terror had ſeized every bo- 
dy. They could ſee nothing but the danger, 
and were ſolely intent upon avoiding it by the 
ſhorteſt way they could. Almoſt: before they 
ſaw the enemy, all betook themſelves to flight, 
not only without ſtriking a blow, but without 
ſo much as having anſwered the cries of the 
enemy. I omit many other circumſtances of 

this kind, and many eſſential faults. | 
Is all this natural, and in the common order of 
human things? Is it poſſible not to diſcern here the 
effects of a peculiar Providence, and the mani- 
felt power of a ſupreme Being, (for that is the 
idea which we muſt ſubſtitute to the terms of 
Deſtiny and Fortune uſed by the Pagans) of God 
in one word, who, when he would puniſh na- 
tions, deprives them of courage, prudence, pre- 
ſence of mind, judgment and attention to the 
moſt eaſy and moſt common things ; and who 
makes them blind, to prevent them from ſee- 
ing an1 avoiding the evils, into which it is 
his will to plunge them? -- Urgentibus Roma- 
nam urbem fatis—— Adeo occecat- animos fortuna, 
ubi vim ſuam ingruentem refringi non vult. So 
Livy expreſſes himſelf upon the taking of Rome 
at this time. And Plutarch, in obſerving that 
the Gauls were not indebted to their valour for 
the victory gained over the Romans near the 
river Allia, adds, that it ought to be aſcribed 
folely to Providence, which thought | fit to dij- 
play its whole power in ibis event. The ex- 
preſſion is remarkable Tis Toxi; iniduko d 24 
He gives, as I have obſerved, the name of 
Fortune to the Divinity. God, according to 
Plutarch, took a kind of pleaſure in ſhewing on 
this occaſion, that he is omnipotent, that it is he 
who makes men all that they are, and that to 
ſnew how great their weakneſs, or rather no- 
| A thingneſs 
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thingneſs is, he has only to abandon them to 4.6.65. 
k themſelves, Thoſe Romans, ſo proud of their "OE 
power, wiſdom, courage, and intrepidity, are 
not to be known at the battle of Allia. No- 
thing 1 is ſo imprudent and ſenſeleſs as their con- 
duct before the battle, and nothing ſo AK 
and cowardly i in the action itſelf. 

Camillus himſelf, in ſpeaking ſome time af- 
ter to the People, puts them in mind, that the 
taking of Rome, and all the misfortunes conſe- 
quentlal of it, had been the juſt puniſhment” of 
the violation of the law of nations, commit- 
ted by the Roman ambaſſadors in reſpect to the 
Gauls, and of the criminal negligence of the 
Romans, who had not only left that crime un- 
puniſbed, but had even rewarded it. (a) There- 
fore, added he, both Gods and men bave-puniſh- 
ed us in fo ſignal a manner, that our Items 
45 may ſerve as a leſſon for all mankind. 
Aſter God has humbled their pride in this 
manner, he reſtores them all their good quali- 
ties, and re· inſtates them in their former con- 
dition. If the Romans made an ill uſe of theſe 
leſſons, it is for us to make a better, and to 
learn the judgment which we ought to you upon 
the events that occur in hiſtory. 
i 1 return now to Camillus. As he was a reli- Inhbati- 
gious obſerver of all the ceremonies relating to the {nts of 
_ worſhip of the Gods, he made the Senate paſs a 9.4 
decree to the following effect, . That all the Liv. 5. 
_ ** temples ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed and purified 5 8 

© with the uſual expiations, becauſe they had been E. Camil. 
; + profaned by being in the hands of the ene- 144. 
my. That the right of hoſpitality ſhould 
* be eſtabliſhed between Rome and Cxre, and 
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be ) Igitur victi, captique, mus, ut terrarum orbi docu- 
ac redempti, tantum pœna- mento eſſemus. Liv. 5. 51. 
rum diis hominibuſque dedi- en 
29 «© that 
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* A* N 365-36 that the quality of Roman citizens, but with- 
1 585. c. out the Ai 90 ſuffrage, ſhould be granted 
4 tothe inhabitants of that place, becauſe they 
«© had given refuge to the prieſts, and ſacred 
* —_ of the Roman People, whereby the 
c worthip of the Gods had ſuffered no interrup- 
« tion. That the games called Ludi Capitolini, 
<« ſhould be celebrated in gratitude to the great 
« Jupiter, who in the midſt of the misfortunes 
“that had happened, had preſerved his auguſt 
e abode, and the citadel of the Roman Peo- 
„ ple; and that Camillus ſhould for that pur- 
<< poſe appoint a certain ſufficient number of 
60 on inhabitants of the Capitol and ci- 
Temple e.. To expiate alſo the negligence, which had 
ee prevented the Romans from * the voice 
tizs. in the night, that had given notice of the arrival 
and approach of the Gauls, it was decreed that 
a temple ſhould be erected in honour of the god 
Aius Locutius in the New-ſtreet, that is to ſay in 
the ſame place where M. Cædicius had heard 
that voice. Aius Locutius, ſignifies a God who 
| ſpeaks. Cicero, who ſet a right value upon 
tories of this kind, is pleaſant upon this name: 
This ſame (a) God, when nobody knew him, 
«© talked and let people hear him, which occa- 
“ ſioned his being called Aius Locutius : but 
„ fince he has acquired himſelf a name, a tem- 
ple and an altar, he ſays nothing, and is grown 
. dumb. 1 
Hen. he gratitude of the Romans extended even 
rdered to to animals. We have ſeen that the Geeſe ſaved 
- w_ the Capitol. A kind of proceſſion was inſti- 
gr ” 7 2 : (a) Alus iſte loquens, ſedem, & aram & nomen in- 
4. Burt. quando cum nemo nGrat, ai- venit, obmutuit. De Divis 
_ bar & loquebatur, & ex co J. 2. c. 69. 
nomen invenit: poſtquam & $ 


tuted, 
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tuted, in which a gooſe was carried in triumph 4-R 35+. 


, upon a ſplendid litter. This ceremony conti-“ . 887. 
Y nued to be practiſed in Plutarch's time, who 
Y obſerves that the firſt care of the Cenſors, when 
- they entered upon office, was to' provide the 
q fund for the ſubſiſtence of the ſacred geeſe, in 
* reward for the important ſervice they had ren- 
2 dered the ſtate. In the ſame proceſſion a dog 
. was carried faſtened to a gibbet. 
t After the duties of religion and gratitude plut in 
p were ſatisfied, it was neceflary to think of re- Camill. p. 
X building the city. This occaſioned great per- '4+ 
f lexity, the difficult.es appearing ious. 
* le. The city was deſtroyed, the houſes down, 
and the walls levelled, ſo that it was in a man- 
l ner neceſſary to look for Rome in Rome itſelf. 
e The People, who were in want of all things, 
l and had more need of repoſe and relaxation af- 
it ter the many evils they had experienced, than 
0 of new fatigues in an undertaking that ſeemed 
g entirely above their ſtrength, were exceedingly 
J diſcouraged. The Tribunes, taking advantage 
F of that general diſpoſition, renewed the propo- 
n ſal they had already made, of removing to 
: Veii, and of ſettling in that city, provided with 
, every thing that could be deſired for the neceſſi- 
: ties and conveniencies of life. They added, 
F « That it was to be a declared enemy to the 
: « eaſe and happineſs of the Roman people, to 
; ce oppoſe a deſign ſo advantageous in itlelf, ſo 
« eaſy in the execution, and become abſolutely 
1 te neceſſary through the incapacity of the citi- 
« Zens to re-inſtate the city.“ It is eaſy to 
; | conceive how much ſuch diſcourſes muſt pleaſe 


the populace, and exaſperate them againſt Ca- 

f millus, who oppoſed their deſires. They talked 
loudly, ** That for his r ambition and 
« glory, he deprived them of a city entirely 
eee 
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A.R. 365-© ready to receive them, and to which they 
. C. 557 ce had nothing more to do than to remove, 


That he obliged them to inhabit ruins, ard 
* to rebuild thoſe. frightful remains of the 
« flames, in order to be called, not; only the 


general and ſupreme magiſtrate of Rome, 


<« but allo its founder, to the grat.contempt of 
Romulus, whom he aimed at diveſting of 


„C that title.“ 


The Senators, apprehending from hence the 
effects of a riſing diviſion, would not ſuffer 


Camillus to abdicate the Dictatorſhip before the 
end of the current year, as he intended, though 


no Dictator before him had ever continued lon- 


Liv. 1. 5. ger than ſix months in that office. That great 
c. 05 man, leſs ſenſible. to the unjuſt complaints 


againſt him, than to the extreme danger of the 
commonwealth, repaired to the aſſembly, at- 


tended by all the Senators, and having mounted 


the tribunal for harangues, ſpoke to the Peo- 
ple in the following terms. Romans, the diſj utes 


with the Tribunes are ſo inſupportable to me, that 


the only conſolation I had, when baniſhed to Ar dea, 


of was to- conſider myſelf at a diſtance from them ; 
and I was” ſo ſtrongly confirmed in this way < 


thinking, ibat I was reſolved, even. though the &&. 


nate and You ſhould recal me, never more to | 


foot in a city, where eternal diſcord prevailed be- 
tween the two orders of the flate, That I have 
changed my conduct in returning, does not proceed 
from any change in my opinion, but ſolely from ile 
intereſt of the public, which reduced me to it. Tit 
queſtion was not to re- inſtale myſelf in Rome, bil 
to preſerve Rome itſelf, and to wreſt ber out of 1h: 
hands of the Barbarians. And I Gould be ſilent 
at this inſiant, and remain quiet, if the ſame pub- 
lic intereſt did not oblige me to ſpeak. I lament 


yeur fate, Romans, I am ſenſible of its — 
| - | N | an 
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and as ſenſible of it as it is poſſible'to be. And who 4. R. 365. 
indeed would net be moved with the ſad condition t. C. 385. 


to which you are reduced? But I am ſtill more 
affetted with that to which ſome are for reducing 
you by the fatal counſel they give you. How ! To 
abandon Rome, which gave us birth ! To flifle in 


our hearts all love for our country : and what 


country, 55 immortal Gods ! Why then have we 
recovered it out of the hands of the enemy ? But 


motives infinitely ſtronger ought to move you + 1 


mean thoſe of religion and the Gods. (a) Their 
protection of Rome has appeared in theſe later times 
in 1 diſtinguiſhed a manner, that it ought for ever 
to baniſh from our minds all oblivion and neglect o 
divine worſhip. Do but recollef? all that has bap- 
pened to us of adverſe or proſperous for ſome years 
paſt, and you will diſcern, that every thing has 
ſucceeded” with us, when ſubmiſſive and dutiful to 
the Gods; and every thing been unfortunate, when 
r 
After having repeated ſeveral examples, Ca- 
millus continues to this effect. () Having before 
our eyes ſo many monuments of the good and evil 
boccaſioned by our reſpect and contempt” of divine 
worſhip, do you perceive, Romans, into what an 
abyſs of \crimes, ſcarce eſcaped as we are from the 
wreck f our faults and misfortunes, we are now 
- going to plunge ourſelves ? We inhabit a city built 
in conſequence of auſpices and auguries. 'There is 
no part of it, that is not conſecrated by fome reli- 


(a) Tam evidens numen quentibus Deos, adv ſper- 
hac tempeſtate rebus affuit nentibus. N 


Romanis, ut omnem negli- 


gentiam divini cultus exemp- 
tam hominibus putem. In- 
tuemini enim horum dein- 


ceps annorum vel ſecundas 


res, vel adve, ſas : invenietis 


omnia proſperè eveniſſe ſe- 


(6) Hzc culti neglectique 
numinis tanta monumenta in 
rebus humanis cernentes ec- 
quid ſentitis, Quirites, 
quantum vixdum ex naufra- 
giis prioris culpæ cladiſque 
emergentes, paremus neſas? 


gious 


* 
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5:05 ceremony. Fu ar Seger! 7 5 where. 
5 455 ele magi/ fra, a > tra att the affairs of 
fate, wy the: Ir 15 77 ir 7 ce, out of of wbich 
175 Neugr ally held. Ke, e, * not only days, 
but places, 415 fixed for qur moſt ſolemn ſacrifices. 
Wal ns bender „Romans, all 45 agli the 
E, rs 4s well public 6 as private? Will you change 
4 theſe. inſtitutions, as as ancient, and Jome of them 
* ancient than qur city? What à difference 
Beret is between you and the noble youth Fabius, 
had the courage to paſi freak 4 the enemy's 
| army to the ba ip bill, to prefers. a religious 
"Be, zar to his fami 
ut, — may ſay, t i neceſſity obliges us 
4 city entirely r ced to aſhes, and to tak 
e in Veit, where we ſhall find all conventen- 
. 4 without WE accaſion to harraſs the poor 
people with wor expences, which they ar: 
cot capable of 75 1 his, p 5=5-ag 16 4 
vain . 75 legation. Did not your 
Tibunes make you the ſame N Before the ar- 
rival of the Gauls, and whilſt the city was whil 
and unburt. Should the Gauls, whoſe mullitudes 
Are ſaid to be innumerable, repaſs into Tialy; and, 
| mot. to mention them, ſhould the Ægui and Palſe 
our perpetual enemies, think fit to 10 Jul in this 
city when you have abandoned it, would you, i. 
Hare yourſelves the pains of rebuilding your houſes, 
| you ſuffer them to become Romans, and 
| . „ only burghers of Veii? Were it not but- 
ter, if the thing were not otherwiſe poſſible, 10 
dwell here in poor cottages, like that of our foun- 
der, in the midſt of our houſhold-Gods, and th: 
temples flill in being, than to condemn ourſelves lo 
@ public and univerſal baniſoment? Why ſhould all 
of us together refuſe to do that in a general confia- 
ration, which each would do in his private capa- 
city, were his houſe accidentally burnt down ? Leu 


may 
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nay indeed, Romans, carry your vg and hra- 4. c 36 


) elſewhere ; but can you carry thither the pro 
lee of the Gods, and the privileges they have 

ongſed and attached to the city of Rome ? It is 
bere that thoſe Gods declared, when the bead of. a 
man gvas found in digging the. foundation of the 
| Capitol, that the capital of the world ſhewd be 
built. I is here the two Divinities, Youth, and the 


. 


God Terminus, in refuſing to remove, hemhicd that 


the ſeat of an empire ſhould be eſtabliſhed, which 
ſrould have neither bounds nor end. Ii is here thoſe 
ſacred pledges of the eternity of Rane, the fire of 
Veſta, e the. bucklers which fel. "from beaven, 


are kept. In à word, it is to your continuance in 


this city, that the divine oracles have attached your 
glory, proſperity, and power 


All theſe motives, eſpecially thoſe of religion, Liv. I. 5. 
ſtrongly affected the People. But a word pro- e. 55. 
nounced without deſign entirely determined Cum 
them. Some moments afterwards, a Centurion, p. 145. 


who was returning with his company from du- 


ty, called out to him who carried the enſign : 


Halt here, and plant your colours : This is the beſt 
place for us to ſtay in. Both the Senate and 


People cried out unanimouſly, they accepted the 


omen; and that expreſſion uttered by chance, 
but turned into a preſage, had more effect than 
the moſt ſolid reaſons. Veit was no longer 


thought of; and ſo wonderful a change enſued 


in the minds of the People, that they mutually 
exhorted and encouraged each other to apply to 
the work. The public ſupplied them with tiles, 
and permitted them to take ſtone and other 
materials wherever they could find them. All 
began to build with great ardour, without regard 
either to diſtrict or order, every one ſeizing ſuch 
place as ſeemed either more commodious for 


building, or moſt agrecable. This, great. preci- 


Pitatien 
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A. R. 365. * 
22 37 pitation occaſioned no Te 
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ee at por foi 
to the regularity of the [treets, or the diſpoſition 
of the houſes. From gr Pork that 
the ancient ſewers (cloace) which at firſt only 
ran through the midft of the ſtreets and TY 
Places, were afterwards under Private houſes, 

which muſt have made them very unhealthy. 
In lefs than a year the whole city. was rebuilt 


from the walls to the ft houſe 'of of the meaneſt 


particular. 


The nt witch give an h oule. upon the 
© Capitol to Manlius, 38 8 monument of his vn. 


bor, and 8 le of his co country. 
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"BOOK THE SEVENTH. 
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HIS ſeventh book contains the ſpace 
of twenty-ſeven years, from. the year 
366, when Rome was taken, to the 
ear The principal events are, the great 
ja Candies N of Manli- 
us thrown down from the Tarpejan rock, the 
Conſulſhip granted to the Plebeians, the inſtitu- 
tion of the games called Ludi Scenicls and dif- 
eng victories over the Gauls. 


* 


1 


SE CT. 1. 


Tobin | is cited to take bis trial for having violated 


. the law of nations in reſpect to the Gaul. An 
exact enquiry is made after the laws and treaties. 


. The Volſci, ApS. and Hetrurians, arm againſt 


Nome. Camillus is declared Dictator, defeats, 
end triumphs over all thoſe people. The cti- 
rens, ſeliled at Veii, are recalled to Rome. 
Four new tribes are inſtituted. Camillus termi- 
nates the war againſt the Antiates with ſucceſs, 
War with the Pall: ' they are defeated by the 


Dictator Caſſus. Manlius attempts to mate 
- himſelf King... The Diftator impriſons him. The 


_ murmur. Cor is enlarged. He 


Te- 


| 
| 
| 


L. Var. PopLicot.a, &c. Mil. Trib. 

re-commences his intrigues. He is cited before 
the People, condemned to die, and thrown from 
the Tarpeian rock. Obſervations upon the names 
of the Romans. | | 


332 


Liv. L 6. L IVY, in beginning the ſixth book of his 
OY hiſtory, owns, that the events which he 
has related from the foundation -of Rome by 
Romulus to its being-taken by the Gauls, ad- 
mit great difficulties, as well in effect of the re- 
moteneſs of times, which occaſions great obſcu- 
rity, as becauſe in thoſe early ages there were 
few writings, the only faithful depoſitories of 
facts, and that the little concerning them pre- 
ſerved either in the annals of the Pontiffs, or in 
other monuments public or private, had in a 
great meaſure been conſumed by the flames at 
the burning of Rome. The fame hiſtorian adds, 
(a) that the facts he is going to relate from the 
rebuilding, and in a manner ſecond birth of 
Rome, which will every day receive new aug- 
mentations, will from thenceforth be much 

clearer and more certain, 


A. R. 366. 


Ant. C. 386. L. VaLERIUS PoeL1coLa, II. 

L. Vixcrnivs, &c. 
Fabius i The Military Tribunes were no ſooner en- 
cited 'o tered upon office, than one of the Tribunes of 
trial for the People cited Q. Fabius to take his trial, for 


 kavingvi- having put himſelf at the head of the Cluſini 


2 the contrary to the law of nations, when he was 
Yat ſent embaſſador to the Gauls. His death, which 


#1075. | . f 

Liv. 1. 6. happened fo opportunely that it was believed vo- 
c.1—5. luntary, ſpared him that trial. 

Plut. in | | 
Camill. (a) Clariora deinceps cer- ciuſque renatz urbis, gella 
as © HB tioraque ab ſecunda origine domi militiæque exponen- 
147 pvelut ab ſtirpibus latids ſera- tur. 5 


One 
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L. Var. PopLicoLa, &c. Mil. Trib: 333 
One of the firſt cares of the magiſtrates af- 4. N. 366- 
terwards, was to make a ſtrict ſearch for the 1 
(1) laws and treaties: for many of them were ck 15 
preſerved. The firſt treaty between the Cartha- made after 
ginians and Romans, which Polybius has pre- le /aws 
ſerved entire, was prior to the burning of Rome, _ — 
It is very probable, that the Pontiffs and ma- 
giſtrates conveyed into the Capitol as many as 
they could of the annals, books of religion, and 
thoſe which contained the cuſtoms and maxims 
of the commonwealth. Some of theſe laws, 
when collected together, were made public: 
but as for thoſe which related to ſacred things 
and the worſhip of the Gods, the Pontiffs re- 
ſerved the keeping of them to themſelves, and 
kept the knowledge of them from the public, 
with the view of holding the minds of the mul- 
titude in ſubjection, and of having the greater 
aſcendant over them. | 
The People in the neighbourhood of Rome De Yolſe, 
did not leave her long in tranquillity. The £4*4-4 
Volſci, her ancient enemies, took arms with 2% 
the reſolution entirely to extirpate the Roman arms a- 
name. Advice alſo came by merchants, that gainf 
all Hetruria was in motion, and preparing for _ * 
war, But what gave moſt alarm was the news Yared Di. 
of the arming of the Latines and Hernici, who &4ator, de- 
ever ſince the battle near the lake of Regillæ, that car and 
is to ſay, during an hundred years more or leſs, — 
had continued firmly attached to the Romans. a1}, 
In the midſt of ſo many ſubjects of terror, as 
it was evident that the Roman name was become 


1) The laws of the Kings ancients) had been engra ven on 
and of the twelve tables had pillars erected in the temples. 
been -written on braſi, and What could not be found of 
fixed up in the Forum. The thoſe monuments, was ſupplied. 
treaties with ſeveral fiates by memory. 

(aceording to the cuſtom of the 


not 


334 L.Var.PoeLicorLa, &c. Mil. Trib. 


A. R. 366. not only hateful to the enemy, but contemptible 
* 386. mongſt the allies, recourſe 2 had to the uſual 
praftice of Rome, and Camillus was declared 
Dictator, who appointed Servilius Ahala his 
general of the horſe. After having prohibited 

all judiciary proceedings, buſineſs, and labour, 

he levied the troops, liſting even the old men 

| | who had any remains of ſtrength to ſerve. He 
| then divided his troops into three bodies. The 
[ one he oppoſed to Hetruria, and poſted it in 


| the territory of Veii : he made the ſecond en- i 

| | camp near Rome; and with the third advanced c 

| againſt the Volſci near Lanuvium. They had f 

| taken the field with perfect aſſurance of con- h 

| quering the Romans, whoſe troops they believed h 

entirely cut to pieces at the battle of Allia. The 1 

name alone of Camillus ſtruck them with ſuch p 

terror, that they kept cloſe in their camp, after b 

having fortified it with ſtrong paliſades, and a c 

tence of trees laid a- croſs. Camillus taking the el 

advantage of a wind that blew directly upon the f 

enemy's camp, cauſed abundance of combuſti- p 

blies to be got ready. A ſſoon as the ſun roſe, tl 

and the wind began to blow with violence, he ſe 

made a falſe attack on the other ſide, and gave t. 

the ſignal to his troops. At that inſtant they a 

poured an infinite number of flaming darts up- k 

| | on the intrenchments, which falling amongſt ſ 

1 the trees heaped upon one another, ſet all im- W 

| mediately in a blaze. Moſt of the enemy pe- fe 

riſned either in the fire, or by the ſword. The t 

® | Romans themſelves extinguiſhed the flames to n 
ſave the ſpoils, which Camillus abandoned to 

| them: a largeſs the more agreeable, as it was ſl 

| not expected from a general, who had never n 

| 5 ſhewn himſelf liberal before in reſpect io the { 


ſoldiers. = I r: 
| After d 
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L. Var. PoeL1corLa, &c. Mil, Trib. 

After this victory, Camillus ravaged the ene- 
mies country, He reduced the Volſci to ſur- 
render themſelves, defeated the army of the 
Aqui near the city of Bola, of which he made 
himſelf maſter, and immediately marched to 
the aid of the people of Sutrium, whom he ex- 
pected to find beſieged by the Tuſcans. But 
they had ſurrendered, and on ſuch hard condi- 
tions, that they had been permitted to carry off 
only their cloaths. He met them on his. way 
in that wretched condition, with their wives and 


J 


335 
A. R. 366. 
Ant. C. 386. 


children, who all in a body deplored their mis- 


fortune to him. He conſoled them, and made 
his troops advance without loſs of time, right- 
ly conjecturing the condition in which he ſhould 
find the enemy. In conſequence, he not only 


paſſed the whole territory of Sutrium without 


being diſcovered, but was at the gates of the 
city, and had ſeized part of the walls, before 
the Hetrurians were apprized of his approach : 
for they had not poſted guards, but had diſ- 
perſed themſelves into the houſes, without any 
thoughts but of carouſing and diverting them- 
ſelves. They were ſo full of meat and wine, 
that moſt of them were not capable of flying, 
and either ſuffered themſelves to be ſhametully 
killed without defence, or ſurrendered 'them- 
ſelves ſtill more ſhamefully. Thus Sutrium 


was reſtored before night, without having ſuf- 


the place had been taken by capitulation, and 
not aſſault. | 9 | 
Camillus, having terminated three wars in a 
ſhort time, entered Rome in triumph. A great 
number of Hetrurians whom he had taken pri- 
ſoners, were led before his chariot. So conſid - 
rable a ſum was raiſed by the ſale of them, 
that it ſufficed to repay the ladies the gold, 
Vol. II. 2 which 


fered any loſs or damage to its citizens; for 


336 
A. R. 366. 
Ant.C. 336, 


The citi- 


zens ſet- 


are recal- 
led to 
Rome. 


tled at Fei 


L. VAL. Porr IcoL A, &c. Mil. Trib. 


which they had generouſly lent the ſtate, and 
with the reſt three gold vaſes, inſcribed with the 
name of Camillus, were made, which were pla. 


ced in the chapel of Juno in the Capitol. 


Such of the Veientes, Capenates, and Faliſci, 
as had gone over to the Romans during the 
wars of which we have juſt ſpoke, were reward- 
ed with the freedom of the city, and lands were 
aſſigned thoſe new citizens. 


Many particulars, to ſpare themſelves the 


trouble of rebuilding their houſes, had ſettled at 


Ven, where they found them ready for their re- 
ception. They were ſummoned by a decree of 
the Senate to return to Rome. (a) At firſt they 
made ſome difficulty in complying, , and, as 
they believed themſelves very ſtrong, becauſe 
well united amongſt themſelves, they anſwered 
in a tone that ſeemed to breathe revolt. The 
Senate fixed a time for their return, upon pain 


of death to ſuch as diſobeyed. The danger 


become perſonal, awed them into ſubmiſſion ; 
and all complied. , 

The buildings in the- mean time advanced 
conſiderably, becauſe the ſtate was at part of 
the expence ; the ZEdiles puſhed the work for- 
ward exceedingly, and particulars urged by ne- 
ceſſity, gave themſelves no relaxation. Before 
the end of the year, the whole was compleated, 
and the new city entirely finiſhed. Some time 
after the Capitol was alſo repaired. 


(a) Et primo fremitus fuit graſſet Romam, ex ferocibu: 
aſpernantium imperium. Dies univerſis ſingulos metu {uo 
deinde præſtituta, capitaliſ- uemque obedientes fecit 
que pœna, qui non remi- Liv. | 
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A. R. 
T. QuinTivs CINCINNATUS. AM 
Q. Ser vilivs Fipenas, | 

L. Jurrus JuLvs, &c. 


Nothing conſiderable paſſed this year. Some 
ſmall towns were taken from the enemy, and 
the Tribunes of the People made ſome ſtir. 
The year following four new tribes were in- Four new 
ſticured, which made the number twenty five in {ib inf- 
all, | 8 


M. Fur1vs CaMiLLvus, &c. A. R. 369. 
f - o - Ant. C. 8 * 
The war with the Antiates, who were ou 


e fup- 
ported by the Latines, gave Rome ſome alarm. Camillus 


But the name alone of Camillus, who was this 2 
year in office, calmed people's apprehenſions. acich the 


Every body faid, <+ That had he been a pri- Autiates 
vate perſon, it would have been neceſſary A 
have created him Dictator: and his collegues 10 
declared, That in caſe of war, he was capa- 
ble of conducting every thing alone; that they 
« were reſolved to ſubmit their authority en- 
e tirely to his; and that they did not believe it 
“ any diminution of their dignity, to give 
“place to that of a collegue ſo much their ſu- 
« perior.” The Senate gave the Military Tri- 
bunes great praiſes. Camillus, on his ſide, con- 
founded at a conduct ſo much for his honour, 

1 flo rare an example of love for the public 
good, expreſſed his acknowledgment in the 
flrongeſt terms. He faid, © That ſo diſtin- 
“ guiſhed a favour of the Roman People, who 
<< ſeemed to confer a fourth Dictatorſnip upon 
him, the advantagious judgment of ſo vene- 


.<c rable 4 body as the Senate, and eſpecially 
_ *© the unanimous concurrence of his illuſtrious 


"© 2 “ col- 


M. Furxivs CAMILLus, &c. Mil. Trib, 


2 collegues in reſigning their authority to him, 


ctos animis, parere atque 


ee were an heavy burthen highly difficult for 


him to ſupport. That he ſhould uſe his ut- 
« moſt endeavours, by adding new care and 
« zeal to all he had hitherto: done, to exceed 
« himſelf, in order to anſwer worthily the ex- 


* pectations conceived in his favour. That as 


< to the war with the Antiates, there was more 


* noiſe and menace than danger in it: that 
„ however, though he was perſuaded there 


„ was nothing to fear, he believed it neceſſary 
that nothing ſhould be neglected. That Rome 
vas the object of the envy and hatred of all her 
* neighbours : that therefore prudence required 
c that ſeveral armies ſhould be ſet on foot un- 
der different Generals.” He afterwards al- 


ſigned each of his collegues their province, and 


kept Valerius with himfelf. They all promi- 

to acquit themſelves well of their duty. Va- 
lerius, in particular declared, That he ſhould 
* conſider Camillus as his Dictator, and ſubmit 
„ to his orders as his General of the Horſe.” 
The Senators were ſeized with joy and admira- 
tion, gave Camillus and his collegues the high- 
eſt praiſes, and cried out, That (a) the Com- 
„ monwealth would never have occaſion for a 
«6 Dictator, if Magiſtrates like them were al- 
“ ways in office, ſo perfectly united amongſt 
«* themſelves, ſo equally ready to obey or com- 
«© rand, and much more inclined to divide 
their own glory with their collegues, than to 
«*« arrogate that of their collegues to them- 
“ ſelves. Bos | 


(a) Nec Dictatore un- imperare juxta paratos, lau- 
7 opus fore reipablicæ, demque conferentes potids 
1 tales viros in magiſtratu in medium, quam ex com- 
habeat, tam concordibus jun · muni ad fe trahentes. Liv. 


Camillus 


3 
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Camillus and Valerius ſet out for Satricum, 4. R. 369- 


army of the Antiates was compoſed not only of 
the Volſcian youth, but of a great number of the 
Latines and Hernici. The ſight of ſo nume- 
rous a body, ſtruck the Roman ſoldiers with 
terror and trouble. The Centurions immediate- 
ly carried the news of that diſcouragement to 
Camillus, and told him, That the troops had 


armed without ardor; that they had quitted 


« the camp ſlowly and with reluctance; that 
„they had even been heard complaining, that 
« they were marching to a battle where 
they were to fight one againſt an hun- 
« dred : that they were not capable of ſuſtain- 
the charge of ſo great a multitude if they 
« were unarmed, and much leſs armed as they 
were. | 

Camillus immediately mounted on horſeback, 
and riding through the ranks : Soldiers, ſaid he, 
what means this ſadneſs and languor, which J 
never knew before amongſt you ® Have you forgot 
the enemy, yourſelves and me? What are the enemy, 


but perpetual matter for your valour and glory ? And 


are not you on the contrary the ſame (not to mention 
the taking of Falerii, Veit, and the entire a of 
the Gauls in our country, after they had made 
themſelves maſters of it) who lately under my com- 
mand obtained three vickories over theſe very Vel- 
ſei, Aqui and Hetrurians * Do you not know 
that J am your general, becauſe 1 give the ſignal 
as Military Tribune, and not as Dictator? I de- 
fire no extraordinary authority in commanding you, 
and you ought to conſider nothing in me beſides my 
ſelf. The Dittatorſhip added nothing to my 


courage, no more than baniſhment abatedit. Ne 


are then all of us the ſame: and as we bring 
with us the ſame things in all reſpefts to this as 


the rendezvous of the enemy's troops. The 555: 


24 


A. R. 369. 
Aar. C. 383 


M. Fortvs CAamittiys, &c. Mil. Trib. 
to former wars, we have reaſon to expett 
the ſame ſucceſs, Aſſoon as we come to blows 
with the enemy, do you behave yourſelves as you 
ſe to do. You will conquer, and they fly. 
Then giving the ſignal, he leapt from his 
horſe, and taking hold of the next enſign-bearer, 
he pulled him along with him towards the 
enemy. Aſſoon as the ſoldiers ſaw Camillus, 
notwithſtanding his great age, advancing to- 
wards the enemy, they puſhed forward altoge- 
ther, crying out, Let us follow our General. 
Some ſay, that he ordered the enſign to be 
thrown amongſt the enemy, and that the firſt 
line made extraordinary efforts to recover it. 
The Antiates could not ſuſtain ſo rude a charge, 
and much leſs the dreadful ſight of Camillus. 
Wherever he went, he carried terror along with 
him; which appeared evidently, when he re. 
paired to his left wing, that had been put into 
diſorder, and where he immediately re-inſtated 
the battle only by his preſence, pointing with 
his hand to the other wing which was victori- 
ous. The ſucceſs was no longer doubtful : but 
the multitude of the enemy retarded their flight, 
and the Roman ſoldiery, already fatigued by a 
long and rude battle, could not have gone 
through ſo dreadful a ſlaughter. A violent ſtorm 
attended with a great rain, very opportunely 
came on to ſeparate the two armies, and put a 
ſtop to the battle, rather than the victory. The 
retreat was ſounded, and the night that followed 
it, terminated the war without putting the Ro- 
mans to any further trouble, For the Latines 
and Hernici left the Volſci, and returned home, 
with the ſhame of having undertaken a weak 
enterprize, to which the ſucceſs had been an- 


ſwerable. The Volſci ſeeing themſelves aban- 


doned by thoſe, whoſe aid and 1 had 
1n 


M. Fourrus CAMILLUs, &c, Mil. Trib. 


I aui ir A. R. 369. 
induced them to take arms, quitted their +. = 254 


camp, and ſhut themſelves up within the walls 
of Satricum. Camillus followed them cloſe, 
and took that place by aſſault. N 

Cuamillus intended to form the ſiege of An- 
tium the capital of the Volſci, which had ex- 
cited this war, and he would undoubtedly have 
ſucceeded in it: but a more preſſing occaſion 
called him elſewhere. He flew to the aid of 


two allied cities, (1) Sutrium and Nepete, of 


which the Hetrurians were almoſt in poſſeſſion, 


and delivered them. 

The Romans, ſeeing their tranquillity re- 
ſtored, ſent to the Latines and Hernici to com- 
plain of their having aſſiſted the enemies, and 
not furniſned their contingents according to 
cuſtom for ſeveral years. Thoſe people, aſ- 
ſembled in a body, made anſwer, That it 


© was without their participation ſome of 


their youth had joined the Volſci, and that 


they had been ſufficiently puniſhed for their 


* temerity, none of them having returned home 


eto their country. That as to their contin- 
« gents, the perpetual terror they were in of 
being attacked by the Volſci, had prevented 
them from ſending them according to cuſtom. 


Though this anſwer was little ſatisfactory to the 


Senate, they believed it proper to reſt ſatisfied 


with it for the preſent. 


(1) Theſe two cities were the ſault, Camillus beheaded the 
barriers of Rome on the fide of authers of the re volt. That 
Hetraria, and the keys of that General, though wittorious on 
country. The latter had ſar- all ſides this campaign, out of 
rendered to the Hetrurians, modeſly declined the honour of 


before Camillus arrived; the a triumph, æubich he could not 


inhabitants being better affet- ſhare with collegues, to whoſe 
ed to the Hetrurians than Ra- moderation and deference he 
mans: for which reaſm when abag ſo much obliged for de- 
the latter took it now by af ſerving it. 

Z 4 A. Man- 
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Ant.C. 382, 


A. Max Ius, &c, Mil, Trib, 


A. MaxLtivs, 
P. CorNELi1vs. 


War with This year was remarkable for a very impor- 
_ #beVolſci. tant war abroad, and a ſtill more conſiderable 


are 
rated 


ſedition at home. The latter aroſe, where there 


the Diza- was no room to apprehend it, that is to ſay from 
tor Caſſus. Manlius, the famous Patrician, who had diſ- 
Liv. 1.6. tinguiſhed himſelf by his extraordinary merit 


II, 13. 


upon ſo many occaſions. To put a ſtop to his 
criminal deſigns, it was thought proper to 
have recourſe to the ſovereign authority of 
a Dictator ; but the war with the Volſci, 


whom the Latines and Hernici ſupported, was 
made the pretext for it. A. Cornelius Coſſus 


was created, who made T. Quintius Capitoli- 
nus his General of the horſe, 

Though the Dictator ſaw, that he ſhould have 
ruder conflicts to ſuſtain at home than in the 


field; however, whether the war required diſ- 


patch, or he was willing to add new weight to 


the Dictatorſhip by a victory and triumph, he 
made his troops march to the country of Pomp- 
tinus, where he had received advice that the 
enemy were to aſſemble. 


Beſides the diſguſt, which the wars, that re- 


gularly recur almoſt every year, muſt give the 


reader, he muſt be at ſome loſs, ſays Livy, to 
conceive how the Aqui and Volſci, notwith- 


| ſtanding ſo many loſſes and defeats, are always 


in a condition to ſet new armies on foot. They 


muſt either have had extremely great numbers 
of age to bear arms, in order to ſupply ſo many 
levies, or thoſe levies were not always made out 


of the ſame body, but out of different bodies of 


the ſame nation. Beſides which, we muſt re- 
member, that amongſt theſe people, as well as 


the 


»»- % & ad 
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the Romans, every citizen was a ſoldier, How- 2 8 
nt. C. 382. 


ever that were, the army of the Volſci in queſ- 
tion was very numerous, without including 


the Latines and Hernici, and ſeveral other peo- 


ple, who had joined them. 

The Dictator being arrived near the enemy, 
and having formed his camp, began by the u- 
ſual prayers and ſacrifices, and according to cuſ- 
tom conſulted the Gods by auguries and auſpi- 
ces. Early the next day, before he gave bat- 
tle, he harangued his troops in few words. Sol- 
diers, ſaid he, the victory is ours, if the Gods or 
their interpreters know any thing of the future. E- 
very thing foretells our good ſucceſs. Proceed 
therefore to battle, as well aſſured of conqueſt : 
In order to which, lay down your javelins at- your 
feet, and armed only with your ſwords, expett the 
enemy's attack without moving in the leaſt from 


Jour ground, When they have diſcharged their 
darts, and advance againſt you, then let your 


ſwords glitter in their eyes, and come immediately 
to blows; and let each man remember, that the 
Gods are our protectors, and ſend us on to battle, 
He afterwards ordered Quintius to hold the 
horſe in readineſs, and aſſoon as the battle be- 
gan, to charge the enemy in flank, and put them 
into diſorder. His directions were punctually 
executed, - 

The enemy, who confided entirely in their 
number, began the battle raſhly, and quitted it 
in the ſame manner. After having raiſed their 
firſt cries, diſcharged their darts, and ſhewn 
ſome ardor at firſt, aſſoon as they came to cloſe 
fight, and to engage man to man, they could 
not ſuſtain the charge of the Romans, who with 
eyes ſparkling with fire, and ſword in hand, 


attacked them with incredible impetuoſity. The 


fir line was ſoon defeated x and the Roman 


cavalry 
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A. N. 370.cavalry compleated the diſorder of their troops. 
Anc:35 After a ſhorr reſiſtance the flight became gene- 
ral. The Romans purſued them till night with 
eat ſlaughter. The camp of the Volſci was 
taken and plundered. The Dictator abandoned 
the whole ſpoils to the ſoldiers, except the pri- 
ſoners. Moſt of them were Latines and Her- 
nict, and of the principal families, which evi- 
dently ſhewed, that they had taken arms by the 
conſent of their ſtates. It was alſo diſcovered, 
that the inhabitants of Circeii and Velitræ had 
ſhared in this war. f 
The Dictator kept his troops alway in rea- 
dineſs, not doubting but the People would be 
for turning their arms againſt the revolted al- 
lies: but a more urgent danger recalled him 
to Rome. „ Ke 
Aavlins This was the affair of Manlius, I have al- 
2 ready ſaid that of all men he ſeemed the leaſt 
er capable of conceiving deſigns to diſturb the ſtate 
ing. by factions. Thoſe who had hitherto occaſion- 
ed ſeditions ſo frequently in Rome, had almoſt all 
of them been Plebeians, who had ſcarce any o- 
ther merit than that of knowing how to ſet on 
a populace, who are always the dupes of thoſe 
that undertake to flatter them. Manlius was a 
Patrician, of one of the moſt illuſtrious houſes 
of Rome. He had been Conſul, and had ac- 
quired very great reputation by many glorious 
military exploits, and in particular by the ſig- 
nal ſervice hz had done his country in ſaving 
the Capitol, when upon the point of being ta- 
ken by the Gauls. A ſecret vanity and jealou- 
ſy, which Manlius ſuffered to take root in his 
heart, corrupted all his great qualities, and en- 
_tircly ſullied his glory. 5 
Camillus had gained two great victories over 
the Gauls, wherein he had ſhewn himſelf, as 
ö upon 


A. Maur us, &e. Mil. Trib. 


of his times. During the firſt years from the 
new birth of the city, he had always been in of- 
fice, either as Dictator, or Military Tribune. 
And even when he was no more than Tribune, 
his collegues conſidered him as their ſuperior 
and chief, and deemed it for their honour to 
receive his orders. Manlius could not ſuffer ſo 
high a degree of glory in a man whom he be- 
lieved no more worthy of it than himſelf. In 
effect of his haughtineſs and ſelf-ſufficiency, he 
deſpiſed all the reſt of the Roman nobility. 
Only Camillus, whom his virtues, ſervices, and 
the honours with which they had been reward- 
ed, excited his jealouſy, and tortured his pride. 
He was enraged to ſee him always in the higheſt 
authority, always at the head of the armies, and 
attained to ſuch an height of greatneſs, that, ſaid 
he, he treats even thoſe, created with power equal 
to his own, not as his collegues, but officers and 


upon many other occaſions, the greateſt captain . 


ſabſtitutes to execute his orders: However, ad- 


ded he, to judge rightly of things, Camillus would 
never have been able to recover Rome out of the 
hands of the enemy, if I had not firſt ſaved the 
Capitol and citadel. He attacked the Gauls at 
unawares, and whilft engroſſed by the hopes of 
peace, they thought of nothing ſo little as fighting : 
Whereas I repulſed them with their arms in their 
hands, and at a time when they were almoſt maſters 
of the Capitol. In fine, every ſoldier who conquered 
with him has a right to ſhare in his glory, but no 
mortal can claim the leaſt part in mine. 

Such are the ſentiments and language, which 
envy inſpires, When men are for engroſſing 
certain advantages or qualities to themſelves, 
they deſire that none ſhould have them in the 
{ame degree. All compariſons that cover and 


ſuppreſs the diſtinction they are fond of, are 


painful 


— p 
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painful to them, And the heart is ſecretly 
afflicted with having rivals and competitors in 
things, by the luſtre of which it is for attracting 
all regard to 1tſe}! alone. This vice, though 
common enough, is avowed by nobody, becauſe 
there is an unworthineſs and meanneſs in it, that 
even pride cannot but be aſhamed of. 
As Manlius did not believe himſelf ſo much 
conſidered by the Senators as he deſerved, he 
threw himſelf into the party of the People. He 
entered into a very great union with the Tri- 
bunes. He ſpoke contemptuouſly of the Senate, 
and flattered the multitude. Prudence was no 
longer (a) the guide of his actions, but popular 
air and the breath of the crowd. In a word, 
he clioſe rather to have a great than a good re- 


putation. But the queſtion was to propoſe ſome 


advantage to the multitude, that might be a bait 
to attract and ſeduce them. The other leaders 
of ſedition had employed the Agrarian laws: 
that is to ſay, they propoſed the diſtribution of 
a certain portion of the lands conquered from 
the enemy amongſt the poorer people. This 
method did not ſeem ſufficient to Manlius ; and 
the ſituation in which the People then were, ſup- 
plied him with another, which he judged more 
ſuitable to his deſigns. | 

The city having been burnt, every one had 
been obliged to rebuild his houſe : and in con- 
ſequence perſons of moderate circumſtances be- 
ing under the neceſſity of expences, often ruinous 
even to the rich, had contracted abundance of 
debts. The Roman laws in reſpect to debtors 
were exceſſively rigorous. They allowed the 


_ exacting of enormous intereſt ; and when the 


debtor became inſolvent, by the decree of a 


(a) Jam aura, non conſilio ferri, famæque magnæ malle 
quam bonz eſſe. Liv. | | : 
155 judge 


A. MANL1vs, &c. Mil. Trib, 
judge he was put into the hands of his creditor, 
who thereby acquired almoſt the ſame power 
over him, as a maſter had over his ſlave. Man- 
lius therefore believed, that he could not take a 
more effectual method to conciliate the multi- 
tude entirely to his views, than by endeavour- 
ing to eaſe them of ſo heavy a yoke. Ac- 
cordingly after (a) having formed a conſiderable 
party by his flattering diſcourſes, he ſoon added 
actions highly for the good of the People in ap- 
pearance, but really ſeditious, when conſidered 
by the motives from whence they proceeded. 
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One day ſeeing a centurion, who had diſtin- 


guiſhed himſelf by a great number of exploits 
in war, in the hands of his creditor, to whom 
he had been adjudged, he ran with his uſual 
train to the middle of the Forum, and after ha- 
ving inveighed againſt the pride of the Senators, 
and the cruelty of the uſurers, deplored the mi- 
ſery of the People, and expatiated upon the 
merit of a warrior who ſo little deſerved ſuch a 
fate: It would be highly in vain, added he, that 
the Capitol and citadel were preſerved by this arm, 
if I ſuffered my fellow-citizen and companion in 
war to be made a ſlave, and to be laid in irons, 
expoſed to as great evils as if he had been taken pri- 
ſoner by the victorious Gauls. At the ſame time 
in the preſence of the whole People, he paid 
the Centurion's debt, and ſet him at liberty. 

It is eaſy to judge what a man in ſuch a caſe 
was capable of ſaying and doing for his bene- 
factor. He prayed, he conjured the Gods and 
men to reward Manlius, his deliverer, and the 
father of the Roman people, as he deſerved. 
He ſhewed the wounds he had received in the 


(5) Non jam orationes mo- eadem, qua mente fierent in- 
do Manlii, ſed facta popula- tuenti, erant. Liv. 
a in ſpeciem, tumultuoſa | 
I war 
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A.R. 37% war of Veii, in that againſt the Gauls, and in 
An©:3*> thoſe that ſucceeded it. And, after having re- 


lated in what manner his debts, contracted for 
indiſpenſible occaſions, had plunged him into 
the greateſt misfortunes in effect of the accumu- 
lation of intereſt upon intereſt, he concluded 
with ſaying: ** That it was to Manlius he was 
«« indebted that he now ſaw the ſun, the city, 
* and his fellow-citizens. That it was from his 
* goodneſs he held all that a ſon holds from his 
„father. That he devoted his perſon and all 
<* that remained to him of blood or life to his 
«© ſervice. That all the ties, by which he 
« was united to his country, his houſhold- 
* Gods public or private, all attached him from 
c thenceforth entirely to him alone.” 

The People, animated by theſe diſcourſes, 
were entirely devoted to him, whom they con- 
ſidered as their protector. Manlius did alſo an 
action ſtill more capable than all that had pre- 
ceded. it, of enlivening their ardour, and making 
the multitude adore him. He cauſed an eſtate, 
which was the principal part of his patrimony, 
to be ſold publicly: In order, Romans, 17 he, 
that I may not ſuffer any of you, whilſt 1 have 
any thing ft, to be kd to your creditors, and 
made ſlaves. This laſt ſtroke tranſported the 
multitude to ſuch a degree, that they ſeemed 
ready to follow the aſſertor of their liberty into 
wa extremes he ſhould think fit to lead 
them. | 

The Senators would undoubtedly have found 


it highly difficult to attack Manlius, his actions 
had ſo ſpecious and ſhining an outſide, if he 


had not ſupplied them with means of a different 
nature. He had the raſhneſs to ſay in the aſ- 


ſemhlies which he held in his own-houſe, that 


the Senators had appropriated the gold N 


A. MANnL1vs, &c. Mil. Trib. 349 


for the payment of the Gauls to their own uſe, 4, R. 370- 
as well as that which they had found in their 8 
camp; that they concealed great treaſures which 
belonged to the public; and that if they could 
be diſcovered, they would ſuffice for diſcharg- 

ing all the debts of the People. All thoſe who 

| heard him, pleaſed with ſo grateful an hope, 

3 demanded where a theft of that importance was 


6 kept. As he had nothing poſitive to anſwer, 
he amuſed them with a general promiſe, to diſ- 
cover the whole at a proper time. Nothing 
6 elſe from thenceforth employed the People's 

thoughts; and it appeared, that if the fact was 

confirmed by enquiries into it, Manlius's credit 
| would have no bounds : but on the contrary, if 

the accuſation was found to be groundleſs, he 
would be entirely diſgraced and loſt even in the 
ſenſe of the People. 

] It is very probable that the circumſtance 
which might give ſome colour and pretext for 
this calumny of Manlius, in accuſing the Sena- 
tors of hiding the gold of the Gauls, (for thoſe 
are the terms; tbeſauros Gallici auri occultare 2 
Patribus) is what Livy relates in the preceding L-5 c. 50. 
book, that the gold which had been taken from 
the Gauls had been placed under the pedeſtal of 
Jupiter's ſtatue : aurum, quod Gallis ereptum 
erat——ſub Jovis ſella poni juſſum. 

Things were in this ſtate, when the Dictator, 
recalled by the Senate, arrived at Rome. The 
next morning early he repaired to the Forum, 
attended by all the Senators, and having aſeend- 
ed the tribunal, ordered a Lictor to cite Man- 
lius before him. Manlius, having apprized his 
partiſans, that the moment of conflict ap- 
proached, advanced with a numerous train. 
On the one ſide was ſeen the Senate, and on 
the other the People, each in a manner ready 

I to 
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a> 370-to attack the other, and waiting the orders of 7 
i their reſpective leader. The Dictator, without 4 
entering into any other diſcuſſion, interrogated 1 
Manlius only upon the ſingle fact of the trea- I 


ſures which he accuſed the Senators of conceal- ( 
ing. He ordered him to name thoſe who miſ- 2 
applied the public money in ſo criminal a man- it 
ner: and, in caſe he failed to do ſo, he decla- q 
red that he would commit him to priſon as a d 


ſeditious perſon, and a falſe accuſer. ti 
The queſtion was difficult for Manlius to an- 
ſwer. He replied to it in a very artificial man- b 
ner, uſing evaſions to elude its force, endea- p 
vouring to throw duſt and confound his hearers, u 
and eſpecially to render his enemies odious. He p 
began with diſcovering the artifice of the Se- [ 
nate, in making a war the pretext for cre- P 
ating a Dictator, whilſt their real deſign was to tl 
employ the terrible authority of that office a- fl 
gainſt him and the People. He afterwards fe 
juſtified himſelf in reſpect to points upon which 11 
he was not queſtioned. You are offended, ſaid th 
he, addreſſing himſelf to the Dictator and Se- W 
nators, at the numerous train with which I am ſa 
ſurrounded, Why don't you take part of it from li 
me by your beneficence, in paying the debts of ſome, al 
being bound for otbers, and in relieving the by 
miſeries of the People out of your abundance ? But re 
what do I ſay? There is no occaſion for applying tc 
your oꝛun in this manner. Only dedutt from the 1 
principal what you have received in intereſt, and le 
from thenceforth you will ſee me no better attended 
than another. But wherefore, you may ſay, am 1 
the only one to take care of the citizens ? I can on- 9 
Iy anſwer, as I ſhould were I aſked, why I was * 
the only one io ſave the Capitol and citadel ? I then 
gave all the citizens in general ſuch aid as wyas in 8 


my power, and I now do the ſame in r4ſpeft 10 


particulars. 
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particulars. As ta the treaſures which you conceal, A. N 3101 
by do you aſk me what you know yourſelves 2 


It is perhaps becauſe you have taken your meaſures 
ſo well, as not to apprehend being diſcovered. 
(a) The more you infiſt upon my detecting your le- 
erdemain, the more 1 fear, that you are ſure of 
impoſing it notwithſtanding the niceſt obſervation. 
Therefore it is not me, that ſhould be compelled to 
diſcover the thefts you have committed; but you, 
that ought to be obliged to bring them to light. 
The Dictator would not faffer the change to 
be put upon him. He commanded him to ex- 
plain himſelf clearly, without evaſions 3 and, 
upon his refuſal, ordered him to be carried to 
priſon. Manlius, ſceing himſelf ſeized by the 
Dictator's officer, omitted nothing to make the 
People riſe in his defence. He invoked all 
the Gods that inhabited the Capitol, imploring 
them to aid him who had ſo couragiouſly de- 
fended them. How ! ſaid he, /hall the hand 
that bas preſerved your temples from the fury of 
the Gauls be diſgraced with vile chains? The 
whole People were in deſpair. () What they 
ſaw and heard penetrated them with the moſt 
lively affliction. But always ſubmiſſive to legal 
authority, that ſame People had preſcribed 
bounds to themſelves, through which they da- 
red not break; and the authority of the Dicta- 
tor held them in ſuch reſpe&, that neither the 
Tribunes of the People, nor the People them- 
ſelves in their collective body, ſcarce ventured 


(a) Quo magis argui præ- tientiſſima juſti imperii civi- 
ſtigias jubetis veſtras, ed plus tas fecerat : nec adverſus di- 
vereor ne abſtuleritis obſer- ctatoriam vim aut Tribuni 
vantibus etiam oculos. Liv. Plebis, aut ipſa Plebs attol- 

(5). Nullius nec oculi nec lere oculos aut hiſcere aude- 
aures indignitatem ferebant. bant. Liv. | 
ded invicta fibi quædam pa- WER 
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A.R. 370-to raiſe their eyes from the ground, or to open 


Ant. C. 382. , . x Ps 
zen their mouths in his preſence. In other reſpects 


they ſhewed all the ſigns of the moſt ſenſible 
grief, Great part of the People put on mourn- 
ing habits; and many of them let their “ hair 
and beards grow, which was not uſual but in 
the greateſt calamities. The gates of the priſon 
were beſteged perpetually by crouds of perſons 
with ſorrow manifeſt in their faces and whole 
appearance. | 
The Dictator triumphed over the Vollci 
but his triumph drew upon him more hatred 
than glory, It was publicly talked, <** That 
he had acquired it in the city, not in the 
„ army: that he triumphed over a citizen, not 
* over the enemies of Rome; and that all that 
« was wanting to adorn his triumph, was to 
* have Manlius dragged in chains before his 
% chariot.” Every thing tended to an imme- 
| diate revolt. To mollify the People, the Se- 
nate became liberal and beneficent on a ſudden, 
and appointed a colony of two thouſand citizens 
to be ſent to Satricum, aſſigning each of them 
two acres and an half of land. As the largeſs 
was very moderate in itſelf, confined to a ſmall 
number, and beſides was conſidered as a bait 
offered to the People for betraying Manlius, the 
remedy, inſtead of appeaſing the ſedition, only 
aggravated and enflamed it; eſpecially when 
the abdication of the Dictatorſhip by Coſſus had 
rid the People of their fears, ſet their tongues 
at liberty, and permitted them to vent theit 
complaints freely. 
The Prople Voices were then heard publicly in the midſt 
murmur. of the multitude, reproaching the People with 


* Livy fuppo/cs bere, that which is contrary to the opini- 
the Romans did not wear on of Varro and other authors. 
their beards long at this time; | | 


ingratitude 


— 
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ingratitude to their defenders, for whom they at 4- % 370. 
firſt expreſſed exceeding zeal, and afterwards "3H 
baſely abandoned them in the time of danger; 


witneſs Caſſius and Mzlius, whoſe ſervices they 
had rewarded, by giving them up to the hatred 
of their enemies. That they treated their pro- 
l tectors like victims, who are only fattened to 
i have their throats cut. ow! ſaid they, Could 
; a perſon of Conſular dignity deſerve ſuch a puniſb- 

ment for not anſwering as the Diftator thought fit? 
; Suppoſe what he had advanced was falſe, and there- 


fore that he could not make à good reply: was ever 


, ſlave puniſhed with chains and priſons for a lie? How 
: came you not to call to' mind that night, which was 
X almoſt become the eternal night of the Roman name! 
4 Why did you not repreſent to yourſelves the Gauls, 


climbing up to the top of the Capitol, and Manlius 
himſelf, ſuch as you ſaw him with his arms in his 
hands, covered with blood and fweat, and defend- 
- ing Jupiter himſelf from the fury of the Barbari- 
ans? (a) Do you believe that a few meaſures of 
meal were a ſufficient reward for the preſerver of 
6 bis country? And him, whom you have almoſt pla- 
ced amongſt the Gods, whom you have at leaſt 
equalled with Jupiter by the ſirname of Capitoli- 
'R nus; can you ſuffer that the ſame man ſhould now 
be laid in chains, thrown into a dungeon, and live 
only in expectation of death from the hands of an 
* executioner? One man then has ſuſſiced for pre- 
ſerving you all; and all of you together are not 


by ſufficient to extricate that one out of danger. 

al (a) Selibriſne farris gratiam bris obnoxiam carnĩñcis ar- 

8 ſervatori patriæ relatam? &, bitrio ducere animam ? Adeo 

ith quem prope ccœleſtem, cog- in uno omnibus ſatis auxilii 
nomine certè Capitolino Jovi fuiſſe: nullam opem in tam 

i- parem fecerint, eum pati multis uni efls, Liv. 

of 5 vinctum in carcere, in tene- 


A a2 2 | The 
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The mutineers now paſſed not only the day, 
Monlias is but even the night round the priſon, and mena- 
diſcharged ced to break down the gates. The Senate choſe 
out ri to grant them that of their own accord, 
Jon. which they were upon the point of taking by 
force, and cauſed Manlius to be ſet at liberty, 
But by that timorous policy, inſtead of appeaſ- 
ing the ſedition, they only gave it an Head. 
About the ſame time the Latines and Herni- 
ci, and the citizens of the colonies of Circeii 
and Velitræ, arrived at Rome, to juſtify them- 
ſelves in reſpect to the war with the Volſci, and 
to demand that their priſoners ſhould be put in- 
to their hands, in order to their being puniſhed 
according to their own laws. This was not 
complied with : but the Romans expreſſed their 
anger moſt ſenſibly in reſpect to the inhabitants 
of the two colonies, becauſe being Roman citi- 
zens they had formed the criminal deſign of 
attacking their country, Not only what they 
demanded in reſpect to their priſoners, was re- 
fuſed ; but, which was not done in regard to 
the allies, they were given to underſtand in the 
name of the Senate, that they ſhould quit the 
city directly, and remove themſelves from the 
ſight of the Roman people, leſt the right of 
embaſſadors, eſtabliſhed tor ſtrangers not citi- 
_ Zens, ſhould not protect their perſons. 


3 Sen. ConxzLius Matvornens:s III. 


P. VaLegrrvs Porirus II. 
M. Fuz1ivs Cauirrus VI. &c. 


nt, Diviſions were renewed more warmly than 
bene his ever the beginning of this year. Manlius held 
:#iri;«e5. aſſemblies night and day in his houſe with the 
principal Plebeians. On one ſide the 289 
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he had received exceedingly exaſperated a ſpirit 4. R. 37% 
little accuſtomed to ignominy : on the other, Ant. C. 381 


what rendered him more bold and haughty than 
ever, was to ſee, that the Dictator had not da- 
red to proceed againſt him, as Cincinnatus had 
done in reſpect to Mælius, and that even the 


whole Senate, not being able to hold out any 


longer againſt the diſcontent and menaces of the 
people, had ſeen themſelves reduced to ſet him 


at liberty. Inflamed and animated by theſe 


motives, he perſiſted continually in inſpiring 
the People with the ſame ſentiments. How long, 


ſaid he to them, will yon be be ignorant of your 


own ſtrength, of which nature bas not thought fit 
that beaſts themſelves ſhould be ignorant? Reckon 
at leaſt your own number, and that of your adver- 
ſaries : though however, were the number equal, 
you would undoubtedly engage with more valour 
for your liberty, than they to ſupport their unjuſt 
ſway. As many clients as there are of you to 
one patron, ſo many will you be to each of your 
enemies, in the approaching conflitt, Shew only 
the war, and you will baue peace. Let them ſee 


| that thou are prepared io make a good defence, 


and they will immediately grant you what you de- 
mand. You muſt altogether either determine to be 
bold in undertaking, or reſolve each in particular 
to ſuffer the utmoſt injuries. How long will you 
fix your eyes upon me? I will not be wanting to 
any of you but do not ſuffer me to be made in- 
capable of ſerving you. -. Myſelf, your protector, 
diſappeared, when your enemies thought fit to have 
it ſo. What ought I not to fear, ſhould they be- 
come more bold in reſpeftt to me? Muſt I expect 
the unhappy fate of Caſſius and Mzlius ? You are 
ſhocked at the thought : you are in the right, and 
1 hope the gods will avert ſuch a misfortune far 
from me. But thoſe gods will not deſcend from 
Aa 3 beaven 
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i: heaven on my account, They, muſt inſpire you to 
remove ſuch dangers from me, as they have me 10 
defend you in war againſt barbarous enemies, and 
in peace againſt unjuſt citizens. , Shall your di/- 
putes with the Senate always terminate in your 
ſubmitting to the yoke 2 (a) It is not becauſe that 
diſpoſition is natural to you + it is the habit 
of ſuffering them to ride you, which they have 
made their right, and turned into a kind of inbe- 
ritance. | Accordingly, whence is it that' you are 
fo bold and courageous againſt the enemy. abroad, 
and ſo ſoft and timorous againſt thoſe at home, if 
it be not becauſe you believe yourſelves obliged to 
fight with your whole force e command aud do- 
minion with the former, and make but feeble at- 
tempis againſt the latter in defence of your liberty * 
And yet, notwithſtanding your timidity, and that 
of your chiefs, whether through ſuperiority of 
ſtrength or your good.” fortune, you have hitherto 
always oblaiued what jau demanded. It is now 
time to_undertake greater things. Try what your 
good fortune will do for you, ſupported by my zeal, 
of which you have already made ſufficiently happy 
experience. _ You will find leſs difficulty in giving 
the Senators a maſter, than it has coſt you to de- 
fend yourſelves againſt them, whilſt they have had 
power to lord it over you, Dictators and Conſuls 
muſt be aboliſhed, if you tou have the People 
_ raiſe ther heads. Unite therefore with me. Pre- 
vent deblors from being proſecuted according to the 
rigour of the laws. I declare myſelf the (b) Pa- 
| tron and Protector of the People; names which my 


(a) Nec hoc natura inſi- duit. Vos, fi quo inſigni ma- 
tum vobis eſt; fed uſu poſ- gis imperii honoriſre nomine 
ſidemini. | veſtrum appellabitis ducem, 

(b) Ego me patronam eo utemini potentiore ad ob- 
prohteor plebis : quod mihi tinenda ea que vultis. Liv. 
cura mea & tides nomen in- 6 8 


zeal 
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zeal for your intereſts emboldens me to aſſume. As A. R378; 
for you, if you are for exalting your chief by any W 
more ſplendid title, more illuſtrious dignity, you 
will only augment his power for your ſupport, and 
to obtain for you what you defire. 

Manilius betrayed himſelf by thoſe laſt words, 
however indirect, and it was eaſy to perceive 
that he aimed at the ſovereignty. He knew, 
thar the name of king was abhorred and deteſted 

the Roman people; and not daring to uſe 
the word itſelf, which would immediately have 
called to mind the ancient execrations pronoun- 
| ced in the name of the whole ſtate, and for all 
ſucceeding ages, againſt ſuch as ſhould preſume 
to aſpire to the throne, he vainly endeavoured 
to conceal his deſign under trivial circumlocu- 
tion. Did he believe that it was the word, and 
not the thing, that the Romans had in horror. 
| Livy confeſſes, that he can find nothing con- 
cerning the meaſures he took for the ſucceſs of 
his deſign 3 who thoſe were, whom he engaged 
to ſerve him in ſo dangerous an enterprize; and 
how far it was carried. The conſequence gives 
reaſon to conjecture, that nothing ever was 

worſe concerted than this project, and that it 
| had no foundation but a raſh and frantic ambi- 
tion, which had given him room to hope, that 
the People would blindly follow him headlong, 
wherever he ſhould think fit to lead them. 

The Senate however, alarmed by the fre- 
quent aſſemblies held in the houſe of a private 
perſon, and an houſe ſituated in the citadel, were 
in the greateſt perplexity. Mott of them ſaid, 
that the oceaſion required a ſecond Ahala, who, 
Inſtead of protracting the affair, might termi- 
nate it ſuddenly by the death of the criminal. 

Recourſe was had to a gentler but no leſs effec- 

tual method, in ordering the magiſtrates to take 

4 4 care 
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People. 
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care that the Commonwealth ſuſtained no preju- 


dice from the pernicious deſigns of Manlius : by 


which form of words they were inveſted with 
full and ſupreme authority; as we have alrea- 
dy obſerved elſewhere. 
In fo delicate a conjuncture, the Tribunes of 
the people, who had joined with the Senate, be- 
cauſe they perceived, that the liberty of the pub. 
lic and their own power would expire toge- 
ther, propoſed a very wiſe method of proceed. 
ing, though it appeared entirely dangerous at 
firſt. They repreſented . That in the preſent 
«« diſpoſition of the People, Manlius could not 
be openly attacked, without intereſting them 
« in his defence. That violent meaſures were 
e always dangerous, and might excite a civil 
«© war. That it was neceſſary to ſeparate the 
«< intereſts of Manlius from thoſe of the people. 


: 


That in order to that, they were determined 


« to cite him before the Tribunal of the Peo- 
<< ple themſclves, and to accuſe him in form.” 
Nothing, added they, is leſs agreeable to a free 


people ibn a king. Aon as the mullitude ſees 


that your aim is not againſt them, that from pro- 


teftors they are become judges, that their Tri- 


bunes are the accuſers, and that a Patrician is ac- 
cuſed, and accuſed for having aſpired at the H- 
ranny, no intereſt will be ſo dear to them as that 
of their liberty. | 
This counſel was followed, and Manlius was 
cited by the Tribunes before the People. He 
appzared in a mourning habit, but without a 
ſingie Senator, relation, friend, or even his own 
brothers along with him, to expreſs concern for 


his fate: ſo much did the love of liberty, and 


the fear of being enſlaved, prevail in the hearts 
of the Romans over all the ties of blood and 
nature! A Senator, and a perſon of Conſular 


dignity, 


J Cor. MaruGinens1s, &c. Mil. Trib. 359 


dignity, cited to take his trial, was never 4. N. 321. 
known to have been ſo univerſally abandoned, e 38. 
| When Appius Claudius, the Decemvir, was put 
in priſon, C. Claudius his declared enemy, and 
the whole family of the Claudii, were ſeen in 
the habit of ſuppliants before the judges, implo- 
ring mercy for their relation, as criminal and 
inexcuſable as he was. After the Tribunes had 
ſpoke, Manlius replied according to his cuſtom, 
by repeating his exploits and ſervices. He ex- 
hibited glorious proofs of them to the eyes of 
the people, and produced a great number of 
military (1) rewards of different kinds. At 
the ſame time he uncovered his breaſt, and 
ſhewed the many honourable wounds he had 
received in battle. Then extending his arms 
towards the Capitol, which was in view from 
the aſſembly, he implored Jupiter and all the 
Gods to inſpire the Roman People in his pre- 
ſent danger, with the ſame ſentiments as they 
had inſpired him for their preſervation when he 
e defended the Capitol ; conjuring his judges at 
's the ſame time, before they paſſed ſentence upon 
* him, to caſt their eyes up to that ſacred place, 
i and the immortal gods that reſided in it. 
The People, touched by ſo moving a ſight, 
5 could not reſolve to put the rigor of the law in 
at execution againſt a man, who had ſo lately pre- 
ferved the Commonwealth. The fight of the 
Capitol, where he had fought ſo bravely a- 
gainſt the Gauls, weakened the accuſation, and 
attracted the compaſſion of the multitude, The 
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two mural crowns of gold, for whom C. Servilius when ge- 
having entered firſt two cities neral of the horſe was one; 
l aſſault ; eight ci vic and thirty ſpoils of enemies 
wowns, for having ſaved the Killed in fingle combat 


as 

le 

a 

n | 

or | (tr) Theſe rewards were lives of as many citizens, of 
id 
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ar (a) Tribunes 
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(a) Tribunes diſcerned aright, that as long as 
the People ſhould have an object before their 
eyes, that recalled the remembrance of an event 
ſo glorious for Manlins, their ears would be 
little open to the grievances alledged againſt 


him. They therefore referred the judgment: to 


another time, and ſummoned the aſſembly to 
a place, where the Capitol was not in fight. 


Manlius is Their accuſations had here all their effect. Pity 


condemned 
to be 
thrown 
from the 
Tarpeian 


rock. 


memory was treated with rigo 


found no longer acceſs to their minds, and a ri- 
gorous fentence was paſſed, not without ex- 
treme compunction even to thoſe who pronoun- 
ced it. Manhus was condemned to be thrown 
from the top of the Capitol; and (+) the ſame 
place, which had been the theatre of His glory, 

ame that of his puniſhment and infamy. His 
r after his death; 
the family of the Manlii being forbidden to uſe 
the prænomen of Marcus for the future: (I ſhall 
ſoon explain what the Romans underſtood by 


the prænomen) and a decree paſſed that no Pa 
trician from thenceforth ſhould inhabit the cita- 


del, where his houſe had ſtood. 


Such was the end of a man who might have 


been the ornament of his country, if he had not 
been born in a free ſtate. We here ſee how 
many glorious actions, and excellent qualities, 


the luſt of reigning rendered not only fruitleſs, 
but odious and deteſtable. Manlius was led 


on to this criminal exceſs by another paſſion | 
ſtill more horrible, though it appears leſs fo, I 


mean the envy and jealouſy of exalted virtue, 
We have ſeen that he could not bear the glory 


(a Apparuit Tribunis, 
niſi oculos quoque hominum 
libe raſſent ab tanti memoria 
decoris, nunquam fore in 
pre oce patis beneficio animis 


ma fuit. 


vero crimini locum. Liv. 
(b) Locus idem in uno 


homine & eximie glorie 


miu mentum & pn ulti- 


Liv. 


of 
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of Camillus, the luſtre of whoſe reputation mor- oak 231 
tified him exceſſively. Not being able to fur- 
paſs him by merit, he endeavoured to become 
his ſuperior by a rank that rendered him his 
maſter, and formed the frantic deſign of mak- 
ing himſelf king. What a difference is there 
between., this black malignity, tortured by the 
adyantages of others, and the noble candor of 
Camillus's collegues, who, by a voluntary ſub- 
miſſion, render an homage to his ſuperior merit, 
that does them more honour than Camillus him- 
| ORR RF 
The People ſoon after, when they had no 
longer any thing to fear from Manlius, conſi- 

dering him only on the fide of his good quali- 

ties, regretted his fate. A ſudden plague, that 

viſited Rome without any apparent cauſe, ſeem- 

ed to moſt people a puniſhment from heaven for 

their treatment of him. They ſaid, that the 
Capitol had been polluted with the blood of its 

deliverer, and that the execution of a citizen, 

who, after having reſcued the temples of the 

Gods out of the hands of the Barbarians, had 

been put to death almoſt before their eyes, was 

a ſpectacle, that could not but give them great 

offence, The levity and inconſtancy of the mul- 

titude is viſible here, who ſuddenly change diſ- 
poſition, and fluctuate continually from one 
extreme to another. 


I come now to explain what the Romans 
meant by the Prenomen, 


; Ons2RvaA TIONS on the names of the 
| Romans, 

> The Greeks had only one name, but the Ro- 

8 


mans had ſometiines three or four: the PRA- 
| NOMENg 
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. Nr NOMEN, NoMEen, CocGnoOMen, and ſometimes 


even the AGCNOMEN. | 

The Prxanomen rticular had : the 
Nomen was the name of the family from which 
a perſon — a * the CooNOMEN was 
xeculiar to ſome family, or more rly to 
Tome branch of that Key | n 

I. The Prænomen was, as the word ſignifies, 
the name prefixed to that of the family, like 


our Chriſtian name. 


Some of theſe Prænomens were expreſſed by 
a ſingle letter, as A. Aulus, C. Caius, D. De- 
cimus, K. Kæſo, L. Lucius, &c. Some with 


two letters, AP. Appius, CN. Cneus, SP. Spu- 
. rius, TI. Tiberius. And others with three let- 


ters MAM. Mamercus, SER. Servius, SEX. 
II. The Noux was the name of a family 


or houſe, and all its branches. Thus all thoſe 


of the houſe ſaid to deſcend from Julus, the ſon 
of ZEneas, were called the Jul ii: thoſe of the 
houſe of the Antonies, Antonii, and ſo of the 
reſt. | 

III. The Cocvou Ex, which originally was 
often a kind of nick- name, or on the contra- 
ry an appellation of honour, diſtinguiſhed the 
different branches of the fame houſe, in eadem 


- 1.9. c. 29.8eMe © as when Livy ſays, that the houſe of the 


Potitii was divided into twelve families. For 
Gens and Familia are as the whole and its parts. 


Thoſe of the ſame race, or of one and the ſame 
houſe, were called Gentiles, and thoſe of the ſame - 


branch, or of one and the fame family, Agnat:. 
Thus when the Cæſars are ſaid to be of the 
houſe of the Julii, the Julii is the general name 
of the houſe, and Cz/ar that of a particular 
branch of it. When we expreſs the whole name 
of Cæſar the Dictator, C. Julius Cefar : C, that 
| ES is 
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name o 
branch from which the Dictator deſcended. 
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is to ſay, Caius, is the prænomen; Julius the 4. N. 331. 
4 "his family, and Cæſhqar, that of „ 


Some add to theſe the Agnomen, which was 


given on ſome particular occaſion, as Africanus 
to one of the Scipios, and Aſiaticus to the o- 


ther, on account of their great exploits in thoſe 
provinces. The term Cognomen includes alſo 
this laſt kind of names. 


SEO I; 


Different Colonies ſettled. War againſt the Volſci. 
Camillus is choſen one of the Military Tribunes 
to command the army. His extraordinary mo- 

deration in reſpect to one of his collegues, whoſe 
fault be retrieves by the defeat of the enemy. 
His ſingular expedition againſt the people of Tuſ- 
culum, Several wars of little importance. 


L. VaLzRivs IV. A. R. 322. 
A. MANLIVus III. 
SER. SULPIcC1vs III. &c. 


T H E plague of the preceding year occaſion- Liv. 6. 12. 
ed a ſcarcity of proviſions, and the report 
of thoſe two ſcourges joined together, induced 
ſeveral ſtates, not well ſubjected, to revolt. To in- 
cline the People to take arms willingly, it was 
thought proper to ſooth them by beneficence. 
Five Commiſſioners were appointed for diſtri- 
buting the territory of Pomptinus, and three a. R. 373. 
for ſettling a colony at Nepete. There was jj” 375- 


no war however this year, the Valfei.. 
| Liv. 1. 6. 
Se. & L. PAPIAII, &c. c. 22, 27. 


Plut. in 


The legions marched againſt Velitrz, a Ro- Q, 
man colony that had revolted. It was ſupport - 148, 149- 
e 


364 M. FurrvsCamilLvus,'&c. Mil. Trib, 
A. R. 373. ed by a ſtrong body of troops from Præneſte. 
. 58. Ihe Romans gained a victory, but did not 
venture to attack Velitræ, not believing them- 
ſelves ſtrong enough to take it. Y 
The Præneſtini having engaged the Volſci to 
Join them, took Satricum, a Roman colony, by 
ſtorm, after a long and vigorous reſiſtance, 
where they exerciſed great cruelties. 


A5 C. l. M. Fuxivs CanilLvus, VII. 
e e, 3 
ara Rome ſeeing the war become important. 
one of the thought proper to elect Camillus amongſt the 
Military Military Tribunes, who was the ordinary re- 


Tribunes. ſource of the commonwealth in great dangers. 
His great 


in refje which, he ſaid, rendered him unable to difcharge 
to one f his the duties of a general of an army. He was 

_ Ai however at that time only ſixty. ſix or ſixty- ſeven 
| egainft the Years old. Perhaps he apprehended envy, or 
enemy. ſome reverſe of fortune after ſo much glory and 
ſucceſs. But his beſt excuſe was his want of 
health, for he had an illneſs upon him at that 
time. He was upon the point of ſwearing in 
full aſſembly, according to the uſual form for 
ſuch as excuſed themſelves from ſerving upon 
account of ſickneſs; but the People would not 
hear him, and cried out, that they did not want 
him to fight either on foot or on horſeback; 


counſels. He could not reſiſt the ardent deſire 


= though advanced in years, all the vigour and 


(a) Vegetum ingenium in civiles jam res haud magno- 
vivido pectote vigebat vire- re obeuntem bella excita- 
batque, integris ſenſibus: & bant. Liv. 


8 ſection, 


„ ie He excuſed himſelf on account of his great age, 


and had occaſion only for his head and his 
of the whole People. (a) He till retained, 


vivacity of youth. He had all his ſenſes in per- 
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| ſection, and though he entered little into do- A. R. 8 21 
meſtic affairs, war rouzed and reſtored him 80 
himſelf. 
The manner in which he acted in the war he 
was charged with this year, ſhews evidently, 
that it was with great wiſdom the Romans, with- 
out regard to the weakneſs and age of a gene- 
ral of conſummate valour and experience, had 
given him the preference, againſt his will, to 
thoſe who in the flower of their youth ſollicited 
the command againſt him. 
Camillus was choſen to command the troops 
ſent againſt the Volſci, who had joined the peo- 
ple of Præneſte. It fell by lot — L. Furius to 
be his collegue on this occaſion. The latter, 
young and preſumptuous, diſpenſed with the 
reſpect, which the greateſt perſons of the ſtate 
had always paid Camillus ſince the defeat of the 
Gauls; and thereby gave that great man occa- 

fon of acquiring a new ſpecies of glory. 

| The two Roman generals ſet out together 

againſt the Volſci. The enemy had the advan- 
tage in number, and for that reaſon immediately 
offered battle. The Roman troops, and eſpe- 
cially Furius, expreſſed no leſs ardor for com- 
ing to blows, and had engaged accordingly, if 
not prevented by the wiſe counſel and oppoſi- 
tion of Camillus, who () ſought by delays ſome 
favourable occaſion that might ſupply what was 

| wanting in reſpect to the number of his troops. 

That conduct augmented the boldneſs of the 
Volſci, who came and inſulted the Romans at 
the very gates of their camp. The Roman ſol- 
diers were extremely incenſed : but none ſo much 
as L. Furius, who, beſides the boldneſs and 
haughtineſs of his age and diſpoſition, was ani- 


) Qui occafionem juvandarum ratione virium trahendo 


bello quæiebat. Liv. 
0 mated 
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2 — 225 mated by the confidence which he obſerved in 
the multitude, whoſe courage the worſt founded 


motives is often ſufficient to fluſh. 

Accordingly, finding the troops already 
warm, he inflamed them ſtil] more by his dif- 
courſe, and endeavoured to depreciate his col- 
legue's authority on the only fide by which he 


could attack it, on that of his age. He affect. 


ed frequently to ſay, That war was the bu- 
<< ſineſs of the young, and that courage either 
continued vigorous, or declined, with the 
* body. That Camillus, from an active and 
* enterprizing warrior, was become flow, and 
fond of delays z and that the ſame general, 
* whoſe cuſtom it was formerly to take camps 
< and cities aſſoon as he arrived before them, 
„ now drooped within the intrenchments of his 
« own, And this, with what view? What 
«<. augmentation of his own forces, or what di- 
«© minution of the enemy's, does he expect? 
«<< what better occaſion, what more favourable 
« time? What place does he imagine he ſhall 
<< diſcover, that may be proper for laying an 
„% ambuſcade ? The truth is, there is no longer 
<< any thing but coldneſs and ice in the counſels 
«of an old man. Camillus has lived long 
* enough, and acquired ſufficient glory. But 
“ ought we to ſuffer the forces of the common- 
« wealth, that is to be immortal, to ſympathize 


«© with one mortal body, and ſicken and lan- 
* guiſh with it.“ 


By theſe diſcourſes, which ſuited the diſpoſi- 
tion and deſires of the ſoldiery, he drew upon 
himſelf the confidence of the whole army; and 
as they demanded to fight on all ſides, he went 
to Camillus. We can no longer reſtrain, ſaid he, 


the ardor of our troops; and the enemy, whoſe 


courage we have increaſed by our delays, inſult us 
5 I ix 
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1 in a manner no longer to be endured. You' alone 4. R. 374 188 
l oppoſe the deſire of us all. Suffer yourſelf to be 7. 1 
overcome in counſel, that you may the ſooner over- | 

/ come in battle. The anſwer of Camillus, and 14 
the battle which immediately enſued, ſnew, that 1 
age had only augmented his prudence, without 4 
e in the leaſt diminiſhing his valour, or fire in Mi 
"on action; and at the ſame time give us an exam- (Bi 
- ple of the moſt conſummate moderation anti- 4 
r quity ever produced. He contented himſelf 1 
e with repreſenting to Furius, That in all the «Fi! 
i « wars in which he had commanded alone till q 
4 « then, neither himſelf nor the Roman people 1 
f «© had repented either his conduct or the ſucceſs M4 
$ « of it, But that now he knew he had a col- 
, e legue, whoſe authority was equal to his own, 9 | 
s « and who excelled him in the vigour of his x 
it % years. That in conſequence, as to what con- bs! 
- « cerned the troops, it had been his cuſtom to 14 
? « command them, and not to be commanded 1 
e « by them: But that he could not prevent his {i 
Ji e collegue from uſing his power and right. 140 
n That with the help of the Gods he might do 7 
r % what he ſhould judge. moſt for the good of {vi 
s « the 3 He however made it 


« his requeſt, that in regard to his age and 
- « weakneſs, he might be len with the reſerved 
J- « troops, where he ſhould endeavour not to be 
e wanting in ſuch duties as an old man was 
« capable of diſcharging. He concluded witn 
(a) praying the Gods, that no misfortune 
« might give reaſon to conclude his counſel the 
« more commendable.” The Gods, ſays Li- 
vy, were deaf to the prayers of Camillus, as 


(a) Id 3 Diis immortalibus Nec ab hominibus ſalutaris 
precari, ne qui caſus ſuum ſententia, nec ab Diis tam 
conſilium laudabile efficeret. piæ preces auditæ ſunt. Liv. 
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men had been to his ſalutary advice. He 
thought it improper to inſiſt any longer on his 
own opinion, apprehending, that he might be 
ſuſpected of intending, out of envy, to deprive 
his collegue and the young officers that ſerved 
under him, of an occaſion of acquiring glory, 

. g the commonwealth great ſer- 
8 85 

Furius fought at the head of the army: Ca- 
millus remained with the reſerved troops, whom 


he ſtrengthened as much as poſſible for the grea- 


ter ſecurity of the camp, and from the top of 
an eminence was ſpectator of a battle fought 
contrary to his advice. On the firſt charge, the 
enemy fled, not h fear, but ſtratagem. 


Behind the Volſci, between their army and 


camp, there was a ſmall eminence with an eaſy 
declivity; and as they had more troops than 


were neceſſary, they had left a great body of the 


| beſt of them in their camp, with orders to make 


a ſudden fally, when the enemy ſhould approah 
the entrenchments. The Romans, in purſuing 
the Volſci too warmly, were artfully led on in- 


to a diſadvantageous place; and the troops in 


the camp ſeized that inſtant for ſallying Fo wn 
them with impetuoſity. Terror and confuſion 


went over to the ſide of the victors. That ſud- 


den attack, and the declivity of the ground 
from which it was made, obliged them to give 
way, and ſoon put them into diſorder, whilſt 
they were puſhed at once both by the freſh troops 
of the Volſci from the camp, and thoſe who at 
firſt had made a feint of flying, and now faced 
about on a ſudden. It was not now a retreat, but 
a precipitate flight, on the ſide of the Romans. 

At this moment, Camillus cauſed himſelf to 
be ſet on horſeback, and at the head of the re- 
ſerved troops, advanced to thoſe who were 


flying. 


M. Fuz1vs Camittus, &c. Mil. Trib. | 
flying. 1s this then, ſoldiers, ſaid he, the battle you 4. R. 374. 
demanded with ſo much ardor ? What God, what — 
man, can you accuſe of it? Was it not your own 
raſhneſs that engaged you in it, and is it not now 
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2 toben I led you. Why do you caſt your eyes to- 
1 wards your camp? None of you ſhall enter there 
hy. except viftorious. Shame ſtopped them at firſt. 
f Then ſeeing their general, illuſtrious by fo ma- 
= ny triumphs, and venerable for his age, uniting 
W his example with exhortations, and throwing 
himſelf into the hotteſt of the preſs, and where 
q the danger was greateſt, they reproached each 
y other, and nothing was heard throughout the 
1 whole army but chearful cries, and mutual ex- 
K hortations to march againſt the enemy. 

1 Furius, on his ſide, ſpared no pains to re- 
h trieve affairs. His collegue ſent him to the 
g horſe, to engage them to ſupport the foot in ſo 
ky great a danger, and he was far from employ- 
» ing reproaches : his being an accomplice in their 
"0 common fault, had loſt him the neceffary au- 
5 thority for reproving others. Inſtead of com- 
1 mands, he made uſe only of entreaties. He con- 
0 jured them ſeparately and in general, to ſpare 
K him the juſt reproaches which might be made 
ft him for the bad ſucceſs of that day, for which 
8 he was ſolely reſponſible. Notwithſtanding the 
at repeated oppoſition of my coliegue, ſaid he, I choſe 
d rather to be raſh with the multitude, than wiſe on- 
It ly with bim. Whatever may be the event of this 
4 day, Camillus will find bis glory in it. But for 
0 me, the moſt unhappy of mankind, if the ſucceſs of 
* this battle be bad, I ſhall ſhare the misfortune 
A with the reſt of the army, but the infamy of it will 
g. be all my own. Such moving complaints had 


abjeft fear that makes you abandon it ſo ſhame- 


fully? You have followed another leader: now 


follow Camillus, and tonquer as you ufed to do 


— 
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+their effect. The cavalry diſmounted, as was 


C. 37 frequently practiſed amongſt the ancients, flew 


to the aid of the foot, and advanced fiercely 
againſt the enemy. That fight revived the cou- 
rage of the Roman troops, which now ſur- 
mounted all obſtacles. The victory was com- 
pleat. The Romans made themſelves maſters, 
not only of the field of battle, but the enemy's 
camp. The number of the priſoners was how- 
ever greater than that of the ſlain. 
Amongſt the firſt were diſcovered ſome Tuſ- 
culans, who confeſſed, that they had aided the 
Volſci by order of the public, and the authori- 
ty of their magiſtrates. Camillus thought it in- 
cumbent on him to impart this news to the Se- 
nate in perſon, and ſet out for Rome, leaving 
his collegue to command in the camp. Every 
body expected from one ſo exact and ſevere as 
him, that he would demand juſtice for a fault 
which nad expoſed the commonwealth to ſuch 
great danger, beſides which his honour was in 
ſome meaſure concerned in it. It was generally 
agreed both in the army and at Rome, that the 
_ diſgrace of the bad ſucceſs in the beginning of 
the battle with the Volſci, was to be aſcribed 
ſolely to Furius, and the glory of the victory to 
Camillus, The Senate, upon the report of the 
Tuſculan priſoners, thought it neceſſary to de- 
clare war againſt Tuſculum, and charged Ca- 
millus with that expedition, permitting him to 
chuſe any one of h's collegues that he ſhould 
think fit, to accompany him. . Contrary to eve- 
ry body's expectation, he choſe L. Furius; and 
by that action of generoſity, at the ſame time 
leſſened his colleguc's ſhame, and acquired him- 
ſelf great glory. Even now, after ſo many 
ages, we cannot but admire and love a greatneſs 
of ſoul, that could ſo eaſily forgive injuries. 
| | 5 Camillus 
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Camillus appears a greater hero by this modera- 4. R. 374- 


tion, than by his victories, Be. 
The Tuſculans oppoſed the Roman arms Singular 
by a method entirely new, that made it im- eeditien 
poſſible to commit | hoſtilities againſt them. fd 
When the troops entered their country, the in- Toſenlans 
habitants neither abandoned the places upon 

their march, nor deſiſted from cultivating their 

lands: a great number of citizens, dreſt as in 

times of peace, that is to ſay, in robes, came 

out to meet the generals: and proviſions in 
abundance were brought from the city and 
country into the camp. Camullus having en- 

camped before the gates, which were open, and 

deſiring to know, whether the ſame tranquilli- 

ty prevailed within the walls as he had found 

in the country, he entered the city. All the 
houſes and ſhops were open, and all the artifi- 

cers intent upon their trades : the ſchools re- 
ſounded with the noiſe of children at their 


books; the ſtreets were full of people going 


backwards and forwards upon their occaſions 
without any ſign of terror or even amazement, . 
and not the leaſt trace of war: every thing was 
entirely tranquil and pacific. 
- Camillus, ſurprized at ſuch a ſight, and over- 
come by the enemy's patience, cauſed the aſſem- 
bly to be ſummoned by the magiſtrates. Tu/- 
culans, ſaid he, you are the only people, who till 
now have found out the true arms and forces ca- 
pable of ſecuring them againſt the anger of the Ro- 
mans, Go to Rome and apply yourſelves to the 
Senate. They wil judge, whether your paſt fault 
deſerves chaſtiſement more than your preſent reſ en- 
tance pardon. I ſhall not prevent a grace, which 
you ought to hold only from the commonwealth. All 
that I can grant you, is ihe liberty of preſenting 
your demands and making your requeſt z to which 
VE Bb 3 the 
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31 the Senate will have fuch regard as it ſhall judge 


per. : 64 | 
When the Tuſculans arrived at Rome, and 


the magiſtrates of a city, fo faithful a little be- 


fore, were ſeen in the higheſt affliction at the 
door of the Senate, ſo moving a fight made a 
very ſtrong impreſſion upon the Romans, and 
audience was given them rather as allies than 
enemies. The Dictator of Tuſculum ſpoke in 
theſe terms. The condition in which you now ſee 
us, Fathers, is the ſame as that in which we went 


to meet your generals and army. You have decla- 


red war againſt us, you have entered our lands in 
conſequence, without our baving armed in any other 
manner than we are at this inſtant. Such has been, 
and ſuch always will be, our behaviour, and that 
of all the Tuſculans, except when we receive your 
orders lo take arms, and to employ them for your 
fervice. We ought to return our thanks to your 
generals and troops, for believing their eyes rather 
than their ears, and for not having atted as ene- 
mies, <vbere they found none to oppoſe them. Me 
come to demand peace, which we have obſerved in 
reſtect to you, and to deſire that you would carry 
the War into countries, where it is to be made. As 
for us, if wwe are to experience the force of your 
arms, de will experience it without reſiſtance, 
Such is our reſolution : and may it be as happy 10 
18, as it proceeds from hearts ſincerely attached to 
your intereſts. As to what relates do the accuſa- 
tions which have drawn your reſentment upon us, 
though it would be ſuperfluous to deny grievances by 
words that facts have ſo ſtrongly contradifed : how- 
ever, were they true, we believe, after having ex- 
preſſed ſo evident a repentance of them, that ii 
would be ſafeſt for us even to confeſs them. You 
may ſuffer offences to be committed againſt you, 
whilſt thoja who, commit them think you worthy in 

1 | confequence 
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conſequence of ſuch ſatisfactiun. The Tuſculans 4 R. 374- 
— — 5 for go and ſoon after 
the freedom of Rome, _ | 

Camillus, after having ſignalized his prudence 
and valour in the war with the Volſci, his ex- 
traordinary good fortune in the expedition a- 
gainſt Tuſculum, and his moderation and pati- 
ence on both occaſions, quitted Jus office with 
the higheſt glory. | 


L. & P. VALERII, &c. A. R. 5 


. TY Ant. C. 377. 
During the three following years there was Particular 


no event of any great importance. The people war: ff 
of Præneſte, taking advantage of the domeſtic 4% in- 
troubles, which began to agitate Rome in re- 114 
ſpect to the debts, advanced to the gates of the c. 2533. 
city, after having ravaged the neighbouring 
country, This ſudden alarm occaſioned a Di- 

ctator to be declared, who terminated the war 


by a battle near the river Allia, which was fol- 


| lowed by the taking of Præneſte, and of eight 


places in its dependance. 
The perpetual enemies of Rome, the Volſci, 
in conjunction with the Latines, gave the Com- 


monwealth ſome alarm which was of no long 
duration, and had no conſequence. 
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SECT. III. 

Law propoſed by two 7. rin of the People con- 
cerning the diſtribution of lands, debts, and ad- 
mitting Plebeians to the Conſulſhip. The di, 
-putes are ſuſpended by the arrival of the Gauls, 
qubo are defeated by Camillus. The ſame Ca- 
millus is elected Diftator, and terminates the 
_ diviſions. The Senate conſent, that one of the 
Conſuls ſhould be elected out of the Plebeians. A 

Plebeian Conſul elected. Tuo new offices grant- 
ed to the Senate, that of Pretor and that of 
Curule Ædile. The plague rages at Rome. 

Death of Camillus. Ceremony of the LecT1- 

STERNIUM. Jnſtitution of the games called 

Ludi Scenici. Nail driven into the temple of 

Jupiler hy the Diftator. 


A k. 31% L. EMIL Ius, &c. 
Ant. C. 374. | 


Law pro- OMESTIC diviſions ran very high at 
poſed by this time, occaſioned at firſt by the debts. 
eo eib The poor citizens had contracted them long be. 
2 fore on account of various misfortunes that had 
cerrinn happened, and laſtly through the neceſſity of 
lands, paying a new tax laid on them for erecting the 
ga: r walls of the city, which the Cenſors cauſed to be 
lala rebuilt of hewn ſtone. The (a) creditors treat- 
7 the Con ed their debtors, who were adjudged to them 
Len according to the forms, with extreme cruelty. 
_ 42 As they were utterly incapable of diſcharging 
5 themſelves, they expiated by puniſhment what 
they could not pay in money. This general 

miſery had diſpirited the Plebeians to ſuch a 
degree, and even the moſt conſiderable amongſt 


(a) Cum jam ex re nihil fatſebant, pœnaque in vicem 
dari poſſet, fama & corpore fidei ceſſerat. Liv. 
Judifati atque addicti ſatis- 


them, 
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them, that none of the latter preſented them- A, 378. 


ſelves as candidates for the office of Military 
Tribune, an advantage that had coſt them ſo 
much trouble, and ſo many conflicts to ob- 
tain. In conſequence, no Plebeian had ſhared 
in it at the laſt election, and the Patricians 
ſeemed to have made themſelves maſters of that 
dignity for ever. But a ſlight occaſion ſoon 
put an end to their joy, and made way, as often 
happens, for a conſiderable event. 


M. Fabius Ambuſtus had two daughters. He 
perſon highly conſidered not only a- 


was A 
mongſt the Patricians, of which order he was, 
but even the People, for whom he had not that 
haughty and contemptuous behaviour, which 
the reſt of the nobility affected. He had mar- 
ried the eldeſt of his daughters to Ser. Sulpicius, 
who was one of the Military Tribunes for this 
year; and the youngeſt to C. Licinius Stolo, 
a very illuſtrious perſon, but a Plebeian: and 
this latter alliance, which Fabius had not deſpi- 
ſed, had augmented his credit amongſt the Peo- 
ple. One day (a) as the two ſiſters 3 

eir 


quid vellet, credo fortuna- 


(a) Fort ita incidit, ut 
tum matrimonium ei ſororis 


in Ser. Sulpitii Tribuni mi- 


litum domo ſorores Fabiæ, 
cum inter ſe (ut fit) ſermo- 
nibus tempus tererent, lictor 
Sulpiti, cum is de foro ſe 
domum reciperet, forem (ut 
mos eſt) virga percuteret. 
Cum ad id, moris ejus inſueta, 
er paviſſet minor Fabia, riſui 
ſorori fuit, miranti ignorare 
id ſororem. Ceterùm is ri- 
ſus ſl: mulos parvis mobili re- 
bus anima muliebri ſubdidit. 
Frequentia quoque proſe- 


quentium, rogantiumque num 


viſum: ſuique iplam, malo 
arbitrio, quo à proximis quiſ- 
que minimè anteiri vult, pœ- 
nituiſſe. Confuſam eam ex 
recenti morſu animi cùm pa- 
ter fortè vidiſſet, percuncta- 
tus Satin ſaluæ, avertentem 
cauſam doloris (quippe nec 
ſatis piam adversus ſororem, 
nec admodum in virum ho- 


norificam) elicuit, comiter 


ſciſcitando, ut fateretur eam 
eſſe cauſam doloris, quod 
juncta impari eſſet, nupta in 

domo, 


C. 374. 
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A. N. 378. their time together at Sulpicius's houſe, the 
\ Arc. 376. Lictor of that magiſtrate, 5 was returned 
home from the Forum, ſtruck the door with a 

rod which he carried in his hand, as was the 
cuſtom. The younger Fabia, to whom this ce- 
remony was entirely new, expreſſing ſome fear, 
her ſiſter laughed at her, and was ſurprized, that 
ſne was ignorant of that cuſtom. The leaſt 
things ſometimes make great impreſũon upon 
the minds of women. The younger Fabia was 
touched to the quick by her ſiſter's deriſion; and 
it is probable alſo, that the croud of officers, 
who attended the Military Tribune, and came 
to receive his orders, might make her ſiſter's 
marriage appear more conſiderable than her 
own ; and, through a way of thinking natural 
enough, though vicious, which makes people 
give place even to their neareſt relations with 
great reluctance, that ſhe conceived a diſguſt 
for her own condition; and that mortifying 
compariſon ſat heavy upon her, and made her 
melancholy. Her father happening to ſee her 
in this dejection, and aſking her how ſhe did, 
at firſt ſhe concealed the cauſe of a chagrin, 
which argued little affection for her ſiſter, and 
conſideration for her huſband. But at length, 
between queſtions and careſſes, he got the ſecret 
out of her, and made her confeſs, that the cauſe 
of her grief was her having married below her 
rank, and entered into a family, into which ho- 
nours and authority could have no acceſs. Am- 
buſtus, conſoled his daughter, and bade her take 
courage; aſſuring her that ſhe ſhould ſoon ſee 


domo, quam nec honos nec Eoſdem propediem domi vi- 
gratia intrare poſſet. Conſo- ſuram honores, quos apud ſo- 
Jans inde filiam Ambuſtus, rorem videat. Liv. 
bonum animum habere juſſit. | 
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the ſame honours in her houſe, as ſhe had ſeen 4. 50 178. 


jn her ſiſter's. 


From thencefarth, though a Patrician, he de- 
clared openly againſt his own order, and entered 
into meaſures with his ſon-in-law,and L. Sextius, 
a young Plebeian of extraordinary merit, and 

one, Who by the conſent of the nobility, want- 
ed —— but illuſtrious birth to qualify him 
for pretending to the higheſt dignities of the 
ſtate. The People had the affair of the debts 
extremely at heart, and could expect no redreſs 
in reſpect to them, except their own order had 
a ſhare in the ſupreme authority of the govern- 
ment. They concluded that it was neceflary to 
apply themſelves feriouſly, and direct their 
whole thoughts and endeavours to this end. 
They repreſented to themſelves, that after all the 
points, which the Plebeians had already carried 
againſt the Senate at different times, by their in- 
flexible conſtancy in urging and ſupporting their 
pretenſions, there was nothing, if they exerted 
themſelves a little, which they might not attain, 
and that it would be eaſy to make themſelves 
equal the Patricians in honours, as well as 
did in merit. The firſt ſtep they thought pro- 

to take, was to cauſe Tieinias and Sextius 
to be elected Tribunes of the People, in order 


to open themſelves a way to all the other dig - 


C374 


nities by the means of that magiſtracy. 
* L. PaplRIvs, 4 
L. MEN ENIus. | Ant. C. 373. 


SER. Sulicelus, &c. 


C. Licinius and L. Sextius ſignalized their 
entrance into the Tribuneſhip by propoſing ſe- 


* Theſe Military Tribunes are nat mentioned. by Livy, but we 
veral 


378 L. Parixrus, &c. Mil. Trib. | 
A. R. 379. yeral laws, all in favour of the People, and con- 
. 375. trary to the intereſts of the Senate. The firſt re- 
garded the debts, and enacted that intereſt of debts, 
which had already been paid, ſhould be deducted 
from the principal, and that the remainder ſhould 
| be diſcharged in three years at three equal annual 
| payments. By the ſecond, all private perſons 
1 whatſoever were prohibited to poſſeſs more than 
five hundred acres * of land, and it ordained, 
| that all the land, over and above that quantity 
in the poſſeſſion of individuals, ſhould be taken 
| from them, and diſtributed amongſt thoſe who 
| had none. By the third, it was decreed, that 
| 


Military Tribunes ſhould be elected no longer, 
but that the aſſemblies ſhould proceed as for- 
merly, to the election of Conſuls, of which one 
for the future ſhould always be a Plebeian. 
Never had ſo great a concern divided the two 
orders of the Commonwealth. It was attackin 
the Senate at once in whatever mankind mo 
ardently deſire, poſſeſſion of lands, money and 
| | honours. ' The whole body of the Patricians 
| roſe up againſt theſe propoſals. The People 
3 on their ſide ſupported the Tribunes with ardor. 
| | I be city was in an univerſal tumult. Diſcord 
reigned univerſally: and even families were di- 
vided againſt themſelves, every one taking ſide 
according to their views and intereſts. & 
The Senators terribly alarmed by a kind of 
conſpiracy, ſo violent and general, which they 
had ſo little expected, held many aſſemblies as 
well public as private, and after many and long 
deliberations, they found no other remedy for 
the evil, with which they were threatened, than 
to engage the Tribunes of the People to oppoſe = 


* Theacre (Jugerum) 4vas Quint. I. 1. Inſtit. e. g. Var. 
teuο hundred and forty feet l. 1 de re Ruſt. e. 10. 
lang, and fixſcore in breadth. ib 
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the demand of their collegues. This was a re- 4. R. 379- 
ſource from which they had already derived Ant. C. 373 · 
great advantages, and which proved ſucceſsful 


at this time. When Licinius and Sextius pro- 


poſed the reading of their laws, and began to 
call upon the Tribes to paſs them by their ſuf- 
frages, the Tribunes, who had been brought 
over by the Senate, immediately roſe up, and 
declared in form that they oppoſed it. The 


two Tribunes renewed the ſame attempt in ſe- 


veral aſſemblies, and always with as little ſuc- 
ceſs. The oppoſition of a ſingle Tribune, which 
conſiſted only in one word, VeTo, I forbid it, 
1 oppoſe it, was of ſuch force, that, without be- 
ing obliged to give his reaſons for it, it equally 
put a ſtop to the reſolutions of the Senate, and 
the proceedings of his collegues the Tribunes. 
The Laws were believed to be entirely re- 
jected. Sextius then ſaid, addreſſing himſelf to 
the Patricians: Since you are for giving ſo much 
weight to. the oppoſition of the Tribunes, it is well; 
we conſent to it, and ſhall make uſe of the ſame 
weapon for the defence of the People. Call then, 
Fathers, aſſemblies for the election of Military 
Tribunes when you pleaſe. I ſhall take care that 


van ſhall not be ſo much delighted with the word 


VETO (I opposg) which you now hear with ſo 
much pleaſure. from the mouths of our callegues. 
Their menaces were not without effect. No 
aſſemblies were held, except for the election of 


Adiles and Tribunes of the People. Licinius 


and Sextius, who were continued in the office 


of Tribunes, ſuffered no Curule magiſtrates to be 
created. The Commonwealth continued five 
years complete in that ſituation, after which 
the Tribunes of the People conſented, that 


Military Tribunes ſhould be elected, and troops 
ra:ſed, to aid the Tuſculans beſieged by the in- 


habitants 


- 


380 M. FaBIUs, &c. Mil. Trib. 
2 379 habitants of Velitræ. The enemy were defeated, 
sad the ſiege of Tuſculum raiſed. Velitræ was 
afterwards The next year Military 
Tribunes were alſo electeee lt. 
A R. 386. M. Fazius, &c. 5 
e zes, The fiege of Velitre, where the army was, 
went on very ſlowly, A more important af- 
fair ingroſſed the attention of the public. Sex- 
tius and Licinius, who had been cofifinued in 
the Tribuneſhip for the eighth time, had found 
means to cauſe Fabius Ambuſtus, Licinius's 
father-in-law, to be elected one of the Military 
Tribunes. Encouraged by ſo powerſul a ſup- 
has become, by long experience, very 
in managing the People, they pro- 
miſed themſelves a ſpeedy and happy ſucceſs of 
their undertaking,and wearied theprincipal Sena- 
tors, in the aſſemblies, with the warm interrogati- 
ons they inceſſantly made them. Would you dare 
io demand, ſaid they, whilſt only two acres of land 
are aſſigned the People for their whole eftate, tbat 
you ſhould be permitted to have more than five bun- 
dred ;, that each of you ſhould alone poſſeſs almoſt 
as much as three bundred citizens topether, whilſt 
4 Plebeian bas ſcarce room enough for a little houſe 
and a grave? And would you have the people be- 
trayed and cruſhed by uſury, inſtead of diſcharg- 
ing themſelves by paying only the principal of their 
debts, continue to be laid in irons, and given up 
to flavery and puniſhment , that crouds of them 
ſhould every day be adjudged to their mercileſs cre- 
| ditors ;, that the homes of the nobility ſhould bt 
filled with priſoners, and that the houſe of every 
Patrician ſhould be a private goal ? 
They added, That the only remedy for fo 
% many evils, was to paſs a law, that for the 
«* future one of the Conſuls ſhould neceffarily 
| « be 


T. QuiNT10s, &c. Mil. Trib, 381 
« be choſen out of the people, who might be 4. R. 386. 
« the agent of their counſels, and the b 
« of their liberty. That what had happened | 
« in reſpect to the Military Tribuneſhip, to 
« which no Plebeian had been admitted during 
« more than forty years, though the entrance 
e had all that time been open to them by the 
« Jaws, inſtructed them, that the choice of a 
«© Plebeian Conful ought not be left to the free- 
« dom of ſuffrages. That they ought not to 
« reckon Kings truly expelled Rome, and their 
« liberty eſtabliſhed upon firm and ſolid foun- 
6 dations, till the People were in aſſured poſ- 
« ſeſſion of the Conſulſhip; becauſe till then 
<« they would not be in a ſtate of perfect equa- 
“ lity with the Patricians, and divide with 
e them all that diſtinguiſhed them hitherto from 
de the People, command, honours, military 
« glory, and nobility : advantages, which from 
« thenceforth they would begin to enjoy them- 
| “ ſelves, and would tranſmit with ſtill greater 
« luſtre to their poſterity. i JIE 

When the Tribunes ſaw, that this kind of dif- 
courſe was favourably received, they' propoſed 
a new law, which was, that inſtead of Duum- 
viri, Decemviri might be appointed for keep- 

ing the books of the Sibyls: that is to ſay, ten 

prieſts inſtead of two, of whom half ſhould be 
<hoſen out of the order of the People, and the 
other half out of the Senators. They could, 

carry no point this year. Sextius and Lici- 
nius were continued in the Tribuneſhip. 
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SR. CorneLivs, &, 
From the beginning of the year, the-diſpute 
concerning the laws was urged to the laſt extre- 
mity. 


Ant. C. 365. 


382 T. Or Inis, &. Mil. Trib: 


A.R. 387-mity, The Senators perceived, that the two ; 
. 305. Tribunes, authors of the laws, were reſolved to ; 
go through with them, notwithſtanding the op- 
_ poſition” of their collegues. Truly alarmed at 
ſo tenacious a perſeverance, they had recourſe 
to the two laſt refuges of the ſtate, the Dictator- 
ſhip, and Camillus. Camillus appointed L. 
ZEmilius general of the horſe. The two Tri- 
bunes on their; ſide armed themſelves with cou- 
rage againſt fo terrible an oppoſition, and pre- 
pared to contend for the People with invincible 
conſtancy. The Dictator, ſurrounded . by a 
troop of Patricians, entered the Forum, and 
ſeemed to breathe nothing but terror and mena- 
ces. The attack began at firſt between the Tri- 
bunes 3 the one fide propoſing, and the other 
prohibiting the laws z but with this difference, 
' the latter had only the privilege of their office for 
them, whereas every thing favoured the former, 
the nature of the laws themſelves, and the in- 
clination 'of thoſe to whom they were propoſed. 
The firſt tribes called upon to give their ſuf- 
ac them without heſitation, in the 
uſual form. Let it be according to your pro- 
Poſal, Camillus then broke ſilence : Romans, ſaid 
be, ſince the licentiouſneſs, and not the authority, 
of your | Tribunes governs you, and you now aboliſh 
the right of oppoſition, which you formerly obtain- 
ed by your retreat to the ſacred mountain, in the 
ſame violent manner as you acquired it; in qua- 
lity of Diftator I ſhall take upon me the defence of 
it, as well for your intereſt, as that of the Com- 
monwealth. F Licinius and Sextius will comply 
with the oppoſition of their collegues, 1. ſhall not 
interpoſe my authority.in your aſſemblies, and ſhall 
leave you to proceed in them with entire liberty: 
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But if your Tribunes preſume. to aft here, as in a 2 
tity taken by ſtorm, I ſhall not ſuffer the Tribun-- 


tian power to work its own deſtruction. As the 
Tribunes, with a contemptuous air, purſued 


their point, Camillus ordered his Lictors to 


clear the Forum, and threatned to liſt all the 
youth, and to march them immediately out of 
the city. This menace alarmed the multitude 
exceſſively, but only enflamed the courage of 
their leader. . ; M 

Before victory declared for either ſide, Ca- 
millus abdicated the Dictatorſhip, whether on 
account of his great age, or perhaps remember- 
ing his baniſhment, he was unwilling to enter 
into new conflicts with a furious people; or 
which ſeems moſt probable to Livy, becauſe he 


had been informed, that there had been ſome 


defect in the manner of taking the auſpices, when 
he was created Dictator. It is ſufficiently known 
to what an height of ſuperſtition Romans 


carried theſe ſcrupulous obſervations. If the 


augur, in his preparatory prayers, pronounced 
one ſingle word inſtead of another, if he omit- 


ted any of the formalities preſcribed for this ce- 


remony, and the number of them was great z 


it ſufficed for declaring void the deliberations 


or elections made in conſequence of that act of re- 
ligion. Certain authors however, according to 
Livy, attributed the abdication of Camillus to 


a fine of * five hundred thouſand Aſes, which * ont 
the people, on the motion of the Tribunes, laid 1250 /. 
on him in caſe he exerciſed any function of his fer. 


office. But what ſeems to refute this manner 
of relating the fact, is his accepting the Dictator- 
ſhip again ; and that at a time, when the affair 
of the Conſulſnip was not determined. Beſides 
a Vor. II. | C 9 J | (a) which 
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AR No (a) which, we ſee, that in all the warmeſt divi- 


65. ons which afterwards aroſe, the authority of 
the Dictatorſhip was always reſpected, and not 
the leaſt attempt ever made in violation of it. 
However it were, another Dictator was decla- 
red almoft immediately afterwards : this was 
P. Manlius. 

During this ſhort interval ſome aſſemblies of 
the People were held, in which a diverſity of 
intereſt and taſte between the People and the 
Tribunes was perfectly manifeſt with reſpect to 
the ſeveral heads of the law in queſtion. The 


latter had properly no other view, than to open 


themſelves a way to the Conſulſnip, and pro- 
poſed the diſtribution of lands, and the re- 
duction of debts firſt, only to paſs the laſt article 


| by the help of the other two, and to intereſt the 


People to that effect: it was for this rea ſon 
they had agreed to tack the three propoſals to- 
gether. The multitude, on the contrary, who 
paſſionately deſired the diſtribution of lands, and 
relief in reſpect to their debts, were next to in- 
—_— about the Conſulſhip, which could ne- 

ver regard any but the moſt powerful of their 
order. Accordingly i in the aſſemblies held on 
that head, the two firſt points were received, 
and the third, relating to the Conſulſhip of the 
Plebeians, * rejected, The affair would have 
terminated in this manner, if the Tribunes had 
not declared, that they would not ſeparate the 
three articles in deliberation, and that it was ne- 
ceſſary to refolve to paſs them all together. 
The Dictator Manlius ſeemed to give an ad- 


la) Quoaduſque ad me- Me form was, Antiquo: 


moriam noſtram Tribunitiis that is at much as to ſay, an- 


Conſularibuſque certatum vi- tiqua, nihil novĩ ſa· 
ribus eſt, Dictaturæ ſemper tui volo. 
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vantage to the People, by appointing a Plebeian 
his general of the horſe, of which there had 


been no example till then. He choſe C. Li- 
cinius, who had been Military Tribune. The 
Senators were exceedingly offended on that oc- 
caſion. The affair was not terminated this year. 


When the queſtion was to create Tribunes of 


the People for the enſuing year, Licinius and 
Sextius, diſſatisfied with the indifference the 
multitude had expreſſed for their 28 inte- 
reſt, in affecting an unwillingneſs to be conti- 
ited, acted and ſpoke in effect in the moſt 
proper manner" for making the People grant 
what they moſt ardently defired, though they 
ſeemed to refuſe it. They repreſented, *« That 
this was the ninth year, they had been in 
arms againſt the Patricians, not without | 
danger to their own perſons, but without any 
© advantage to the public. That they every 
«© day. faw both the laws they had propoſed, 


„ and the whole force of the Tribunitian autho- 


<« rity, loſe ground through the various artifi- 
does of their enemies, and ſtill more t h 
the ſoftneſs and indolence of the People. That, 
« f would, they might ſee in an inſtant, 


on the one fide the city delivered from mer- 


« cileſs crediters, and on the other the lands 
taken from thoſe who poſſeſſed them unjuſtly. 
*« But that ſuch i nt fervices well deſerved. 
* ſome acknowledgment for thoft who did 
> « thiyn, and that it did not conſiſt with the 
generofity of the Roman people to be aten · 
tive ſolcly to their own intereſts, and to 
ect thoſe: of their defenders, by exctoding 
9 them from honours and ide That 


8 , Plutarch e e *. wit G. Licinia Stoby 
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A. R. 87.“ therefore it was proper for them previouſly 
zes < to deliberate amongſt themſelves upon the 
« choice they ſhould think fit to make, and af. 
« terwards declare their opinion in the aſſembly 
« for the election of Tribunes. That if they 
«© reſolved to accept the three heads of the 15 
e together, they might continue them in the 
« Tribuneſhip : but that otherwiſe, it was uſe- 
<« leſs to expoſe them for no end to the malice 
« and hatred of the Patricians.” 

- Whilſt the reſt of the Senators were ſtruck 
mute with amazement on hearing a diſcourſe ſo 
full of boldneſs and arrogance, Appius Claudius 
Craſſus, the Decemvir's grandſon, broke ſilence, 
not ſo much with hopes of ſucceſs, as to vent 
the juſt indignation which he could no longer 
contain, and expreſſed himſelf much to the fol- 
lowing effect. I am not ignorant, Romans, of the 
uſual objeftion to our family in reſpett to its attach- 

ment to the Senate, and its oppoſition to the People. 

But I know alſo, that as full of reſpeft and gratitude 

for the auguſt body which has adopted it as it has al- 

mays been, it never wanted zeal for the true inte- 

reſt of the People, though it bas ſometimes been for- 

ced to declare againſt their deſires, or rather a- 

gainſt the injuſtice of thoſe who abuſed their 3 

and confidence. And it is to this ſad neceſſity 1 
am now reduced. Can one, whether a Patrician 
or Plibeian, ſee without indignation the _ 
power which Sextius and Licinius have exerciſed 

_ you for nine years ſucceſſively ? Is tber any 
g dearer io you than your liberty? And yet 

420 1 the boldneſs to per you of it, and 1 
declare plainly, that they will not leave you the 
freedom of ſuffrage in your aſſemblies and delibera- 
tions. You are not to continue us in the Tribunt- 
ſhip, ſay they, but upon a certain condition; and 

that modeſt condition is, that you ſhall m_ 
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lau all together, whether they pleaſe you or no, 


whether they appear uſeful to you, or pernicious. 
Could the Tarquins themſelves talk in a more abſo- 
lute ſtrain? Either receive the whole, or I propoſe 
nothing. This is not unlike offering a man preſſed 
with hunger bread and poiſon, and obliging him ei- 


387 
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ther to take both together, or neither the one nor 


the other. If ſome Patrician, or which is ftill 
more odious to ſome-people, if ſome Claudius, ſhould 
hold ſuch diſcourſes to you, would you ſuffer it, 


tentive to the perſons who ſpeak than things in them- 
ſelves; will you always be inclined to. receive 2 
vourably what your own magiſtrates. propoſe, and 
10 rejett every thing from ours? For to come to 
the point, does not the article of the law, which 
refuſe to accept, and your Tribunes inſiſt upon 
ſo ftrongly, tend diretly to deprive you of the free- 
dom of your ſuffrages Tbey are for obliging you 
neceſſarily to elect one of the two Conſuls out of the 


 Plebeians : In conſequence of which, ſhould con- 


jundtures ariſe, wherein the good of the ſtate requi- 
red that two Patricians ſhould be created, — 


Romans? And will you always then be more at- 


would not be at liberty to chuſe them. Tf your Sex- 


tius on one fide, and the great Camillus with ano- 
ther Patrician on the other, demanded the _ 
ſhip, you would be obliged, however againſt your 
will, to elect Sextius, and Camillus would run "he 


riſque of being rejected. You may, if yon pleaſe, 
_ $0 Pledeian Confuls, but not two Patrici- 


1s this eftabliſhing the perfect equality, ſo 
. boaſted of by your 7 ribunes, between the two 
orders of the ftate'? But, by this new regulation, 
what becomes of the auſpices, upon which all our 
ceremonies, enterprizes, and religion, are founded, 
which are as ancient as Rome itſelf, and bave al- 


ways been in the hands of the Patricians * What 


* it, ſays * whether the chickens eat, 
Cc 3 | whether 


388 A. & M. CorneL1, c. Mil. Trib. 
A: R. 33: auberber they come ſooner or later out of thei coop, 
„ 4 the birds fing or not ? 777552 
| . petty abſervancos. Apreed they are ſo: but it was 
by not deſpiſiug theſe petty things, that our anceſtors 
raiſed Rome to its preſent height of greatneſi. A. 
for us, we now profane all the ceremonies of roli- 
gion, as if we had no occaſion for the favour and 
protection of the Gods. Theſe, Romans, are things 
that merit your ſerious attention. Whatever reſ6- 
lution you may take, I bope the Gods will profper 
and render 17 goad of the commonwealth. 


- Appiugs h had no other effect than to 
defer the holding of the aſſembly for paſſing 
the law. The Tribunes were re- elected for the 
tenth time, and confined themſelves to paſſing 
the law concerning the Decemviri, or ten keep- 
ers of the S:byPs books. Five of them were 
elected out of the Patricians, and the other five 
out of the People. This ſeemed to them a ſtep 
towards attaining the Conſulſhip. Contented 
with this victory, they agreed to the election of 
Military Tribunes. 


33 A. & M. CORNELI i, II. c. 8 
* The fiege of Velitræ, which had been ſpun 
44% % dle out to ſome length, gave little pain, becauſe 
arrival of there was no reaſon to doubt its ſucceſs. A more 
r5e Gauls, juſt alarm fuddenly d, and gave the city 
e , great diſquiet,, Certain advice came that the 

eee hg Gauls were advancing by long marches towards 
Liv. 1. 6. Rome, to avenge the defeat of their country - 
c. 42 men. | IH 2 by urs 
2 The fear of a misfortune like the former ſuf 
p. 150. Pended all enmity, and the public good was the 


(a) Parva ſunt haze: ſed quam jam nihil pace Deorum 
parva iſta non contemnendo, opus fit, omnes ceremonias 
majores noſtri maximum hanc polluimus. Liv, 
rem ſecerunt. Nunc nos, tan- A} 


fole 
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ſole object of 
delay, Camillus, always conſidered in times 
er as the tutelary genius of Rome, was 


elected Dictator for the fiſth time: he was then 


almoſt fourſcore years old. Notwithſtanding 


which, ſeeing the neceſſity and great danger of 


the commonwealth, he made no excuſes as be- 


fore, but accepted that office without heſitation, 


and aſſembled his army. 
As he knew by experience that the principal 


force of the Gauls conſiſted in their ſwords, 


which they uſed after the manner of Barbarians, 
that is to ſay, heavily and without addreſs, cut- 
ting downright before them, he cauſed helmets 
of well-poliſhed ſteel to be given to moft of his 


| in order that they might either break 
the fo 


ords of the enemy, or make them only 


- 


without effect : he cauſed alſo their buck- 


glance . 
lers to be bound round the edges with borders 


of iron, wood not being ſtrong enough to reſiſt 
the blows: and laſtly, he taught them to uſe 
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great and ſmall. Without any 4. R. 388. 


t. C. 364 


0 
. 


long javelins, and by thruſting them under the 


{words of the Barbarians, to prevent their down- 


right blows. 


The Gauls were already upon the banks 
of the river Anio, with an army ſo laden 
with booty, that it could ſcarce march. Ca- 


millus took the field at the head of his troops, 
and encamped upon an hill of a very de- 


clivity with many hollow places upon it, ſo that 
the greateſt part of his army was not ſeen, and 
the reſt ſeemed to have retired to the eminences 


through fear. To confirm the enemy ſtill more 
in that opinion, he took no care to repulſe them 


when their parties came to forage at the very foot 


of the hill ; but kept cloſe in his camp, which he 


had intrenched with great care. When he ſaw 
moſt of their troops diſperſed ſor forage, and 
D Cc 4 thoſe 


— 
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thoſe that remained in their camp, full of meat 
and wine, and ſcarce in a condition to fight, 
he detached his light- armed infantry before day 
to inſult them, and at day- break made his hea- 
vy- armed troops march down into the plain, 
where he drew them up in order of battle, 
They were very numerous, and full of ardour, 
contrary to the expectation of the Barbarians, 
who believed them no great body, and much 

diſcouraged. | c . 183 
- The firſt thing that daunted the Gauls, was 
to ſee, that the Romans dared attack them with- 
| out being forced to fight. The light-armed 
foot charged them before they could either poſt 
themſelves, or draw up in battle, puſhed them 
vigorouſly, - and forced them to fight in their 
diforder. - Camillus in the mean time, with the 
main body of the army, attacked them with 
impetuoſity. The Barbarians advanced fiercely 
to meet him with their ſwords lifted up. But 
the Romans ſtopped them with their javelins, 
and as they oppoſed their ſtrokes with bodies 
covered all over with iron, the ſwords of the 
Gauls bent and loſt their edges. For as their 
temper was ſoft, and the iron of which they 
were made little hammered, thoſe effects were 
| eaſy and in a manner neceſſary. Beſides which 
their bucklers, pierced through and ſtuck with 
the javelins that continued hanging in them, 
were ſo heavy when the Romans drew them 
back, that not being able to hold them up any 
longer, they abandoned their own arms in order 
to throw themſelves upon thoſe of the enemy, 
and to pull their javelins out of their hands: at 
which time the Romans, ſeeing them uncover- 
ed, employed their ſwords with ſucceſs. They 
cut the firſt ranks to pieces: the reſt fled, and 
diſperſed themſelves over the plain, without any 
| KR} thoughts 
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thoughts of retiring to their camp, which they 4. R. 388. 


had taken no care to intrench, ſo ſure did they 
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Ant. C. 264. 


believe themſelves of victory. The honour of 


a triumph was granted the Diftator. * 
This battle is ſaid to have been fought twen- 
ty-three years after the taking of Rome, and to 
have been the firſt ſucceſs that 
Romans not to fear the Gauls, who till then 


perſuaded, that the firſt victories they had gained 
over them, were not the effect of their valour, 
but of ſome unforeſeen accidents, and eſpecially 
of the diſeaſes, which had weakened the army 


of the Barbarians. Their fear of them was ſo 


great, that in the law which diſpenced with the 
going to war of prieſts, thoſe with the Gauls 
were excepted. (a) Cicero, where he obſerves 
that Gaul from the beginnings of the empire, 


ed the 


had been very terrible to them. For they were 


had always x very formidable to Rome 


in the eyes of the judicious, adds, that it was 
not without the peculiar providence of the Gods, 
nature had fortified Italy with the Alps as with 
a barrier and intrenchment. For, ſays he, if 


that entrance had been open to the multitude of 


{ſo barbarous a nation as the Gauls, Rome had 
never been the ſeat and capital of the greateſt 
empire of the univerſe. Tas 

This victory over the Gauls was the laſt mi- 
litary exploit of Camillus-: the taking of Veli- 


trz was a meer effect of this expedition, which 


(a) Nemo ſapienter de rep. vino numine. Nam fi ille 
noſtra cogitavit jam inde 3 aditus immanitati multitudi- 
5 hujus imperii, quin nique patuiſſet, nunquam hæc 

alliam maximè timendam urbs ſummo imperio domicj- 


huic 1 putaret, — lium ac ſedem præbuiſſet. 
am m 


Alpibus unierat an- Cic. orat. de Pro-Conf. u. 33 


te natura non fine aliquo di- & 34. 


place 
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ſurrendered without fighting. Bur he had 
Leerer conflict ſtill to ſuſtain at Rome. 
De Dida - The Tribunes conſidered the victory lately 
2 - gained over the enemies of the ſtate as nothing, 
except themſelves obtained one alſo over thoſe 
&wvifions. whom they regarded as their domeſtic enemies, 
The Senate that is to lay, over the Patricians. The Senate, 
comic: the better to. make head againſt them, prevailed 


» in hopes that by the help 
We. Y of his pt he might contend more 
1 ſucceſsfully with the Tribunes. The Forum 
cleted out Was the field of battle, where the two Orders of 
of their er- the State, like armies drawn up on both ſides 
* under their re — ye were upon en 
nt of the important a | 
-= had ever — tranſacted in the aſſembly of 
the Roman People. The Tribunes, — 
to conquer or periſh, propoſe their law — on 
intrepid and triumphant air, and call upo 
Tribes to give their ſuffrages. Camilla, = 
rounded with the whole Senate, oppoſes their 
proceedings, and prevents the P from vo- 
ting. It was heped, that Camillus's perſonal 
authority, and that of his office, would reduce 
the multirude to reaſon. But the Dictatorſhi 
too often employed, had loſt abundance of 
credit which it had acquired at firſt by the ſin- 
gularity of the office, and the fovereign autho- 
rity annexed to it. Sextius and Licinius regar- 
ded no longer either the laws, or the firſt dig- 
nity ef the commonwealth. An horrible noiſe 
and tumult arofe throughout the whole Ron 
which ſeemed to — an 222 2 
bloody action. And indeed t emed 
incapable: of terminating otherwiſe, if the Di- 
ctator had been as warm and violent as the Fri- 
bunes. He — the Forum, without quit- 
1 ting 


3 a9 v1 


| e neee defies wth 


3 
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with him, wene 60 the Ci "TYRE: hi. 


implored the Gods to a © ſo great a difor- 
der, and to avert the fatal effects of it. He 
male a vow to build a temple to Concord, 


When the Senate came to deli 
occafion, diverſity of opinions occafioned 
debates 3 but at laſt the N and wiſeſt pre 
vailed. This was, to comply with the Prople 
and to permit them to chuſe — of the People 
out of their own body. Afﬀoon as the Dictator 
had pronounced that decree in full affembly, it 
gave the People fo ——— that they were 
reconciled that inſtant with the Senate, 7 ac- 
companied Camillus to his houſe with great ac- 
clamations and applauſes. The Confulfhip had 
been inſtituted an hundred and forty-three years 
before this law for admitting 3 Plebeians 
into it. 

The next day e People aſſem- 


bled, and decreed that to accompliſ Camillus's 


vow, and preſerve the N of this 
happy reconciliation, the — e of Concord 
ſnould de built in a place in ſight of the Forum 
and Comitium: Fhat a day fhould be added to 


the feſtival called Ferie Lating, which fon 


thenceforth ſhould continue four days: 
without loſing a moment's time facrifices man 
= toner bg the te a ry 
oman without exception 8 ay wear 
a wreath of ffowers. Sow 
 Camillus afterwards held the aſſemb for the 


election of Conſuls, and Marcus X v 


elected on the fide of the Patricians, and 
L. Sextius on that of the People. 

Thus ended the warmeſt and moſt violent 
diviſion that had hitherto aroſe between the Se. 


nate 
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A. el nate and People. It muſt be confeſſed, that if 
rer ee the commonwealth had at that time had a Di- 
_ _ Ctator as violent, and as obſtinately tenacious of 
his purpoſe as the two Tribunes of the People 
were, it muſt have come to blows, to cutting 

of throats, and extinguiſhing diviſions in the 
blood of the citizens. The wiſdom of the Se- 
nate prevented ſo fatal an extremity. It is an 
honour to give way in ſuch conjunctures. The 
vanquiſhed have then glory, and the victorious 

ſhame. 

What a pity it was that the Roman people 
were not enlightened by the knowledge of true 
religion! But in the midſt of their darkneſs, 
how much do they reproach us! When Camil- 
lus ſees every thing deſperate on the fide of 

. he has recourſe to the Gods, and expects 
every thing from their aid. When tranquillity 
* re-eſtabliſhed, the firſt care of the whole peo- 

ple is to run to the temples, to expreſs their 
avoly, and inſtant gratitude to the ſame Gods. 


AR. 389. M. EMII IUSs. 
eee SExrius. 


Cibel + This year was remarkable for the Oaſiip 

laid out of what ye calls a New man, which term 1 

2 Fer ſnall preſently explain; and the inſtitution of 

two ne magiſtracies, the Feen and the 
office of Curule Ædiles. 

hat the The Romans called him a new man, NOUNS 

Romans homo, of whoſe anceſtors none had been in the 

—_— Curule offices, ſo called becauſe they gave thoſe 

men, novi. i who excerciſed them a right to be carried in 

bomines. ivory chairs, and to ſit in them in the aſſem- 

blies. The deſcendants of thoſe, who had paſ- 

ſed through theſe charges, were deemed and 

termed Noble, themſelves, their children, and 

all their poſterity, and formed at Rome what 

| was 
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was called the Nobility. They had alſo a right 4. R. 389. 
to Images; that is to PA , to expoſe in the — * 
conſpicuous of their houſes the Inages or 

| its of ſuch of their anceſtors as had-exer- 
ciſed thoſe offices, and to have them carried in 
certain public ceremonies, as in the funerals of 
their relations. Theſe dignities were the' Con- 
ſulſhip, the Cenſorſhip, the Di&tatorſhip ; alſo 
the Curule Ædileſhip and Pretorſhip, of which 
laſt we ſhall ſoon ſee the inſtitution. The divi- 
fion which began between the Patricians ind 
Plebeians, ſubſiſted almoſt on the ſame foot 
between the noble and thoſe who were not ſo, 

breaking out more or leſs according to the dif- 
ference of times and occaſions. 

What I have juſt ſaid helps us to underſtand 
what I have repeated in the harangue of Sextius 
and Licinius, that the Conſulſhip was the only 
thing that was wanting to make the People equal 
the Patricians; that it would (a) put them into 

_ poſſeſſion of all that diſtinguiſhed the latter; 
and give them command, honours, military 
glory, and nobility, in common' with the Sena- 
tors, The People therefore became Noble by 
the Conſulſhip, and all the other Curule offices, 
but noble Plebeians, diſtinguiſhed from the Pa- 
tricians, though generally united with them in 
reſpect to intereſt and manner of thinking. 
IL. Sextius was the firſt Plebeian elected Con- Tru new 
ſul. He might boaſt with more reaſon than you: OS, 
(b) Cicero did afterwards, of having at length, % Senate; 
| . 21 the Pre- 

. » . . | ſt TO . - tor 1 , and 

pre ear: pot agg —— ut 8 22 
bus Patricii excellant: impe- tum poſthac——- non magis Ædilgbip. 
rium atque honorem, gloriam nobilitati quam virtuti pate- 
belli, Gznus, NopBiLITa- ret; non atbitrabar, c. Pro 
TEM. Muræn. s. 17. 


(5) Cum ego tanto inter- 


after 


— * — — 
— — — — — — 
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e after many conflicts, forced the barriers which 
ssen the nobility had till then laid in the way of the 
Plebeians, and of having rendered the Conſul- 
ſhip no leſs acceſſible to merit than birth. The 
People, in gratitude for an advantage ſo honou- 
rable to their order, granted the Senate permiſ- 
ſion (1) to create a new magiſtrate to adminiſter 
juſtice in the city, who was called Pretor. This 
was a part of the Conſul's functions diſmem- 
bered ; avocations abroad often not permitting 
him to diſcharge that important part of his 
The Senate alſo acquired a ſecond magiſtracy 
this ſame year: this was the Curule Zdileſhip, 
There were already two Ædiles elected out of 
the People, of whom we have ſpoken at the 
time of their inſtitution. The latter refuſing to 
act in making preparation for celebrating the 
great games which Camillus had vowed, certain 
young Patricians took that care upon themſelves 
barb © 2 laid hold of that oc- 
ion for eſtabliſhing a new dignity iar to 
their own order, which — x &/ 08 very 
conſiderable. I ſhall have occafton to explain 
the functions of theſe two new offices 3 thoſe of 
the Prætorſhip at the end of this volume, and 
of the Edileſhip in the beginning of the next. 
Spurius Furius, the ſon of Camillus, was ap- 


pointed Prætor; and Cn. Quintius . us 
with P. Cornelius Scipi yon The Peo- 
77 not to give place to the Senate, created a 
Plebeian Prætor in proceſs of time, and the 

Adileſhip became common alſo to both orders. 


| (1) .Others ſay, that the tion of a Pr ator, to diſ- 
Senate would not confirm the charge the civil function 
election / Sextius, till the Conſul, and always to be cls. 
Difater Camillns, by way of Fed ant of the Patricians. 
expedient, propoſed the crea- N Th, 
12815 L. GE nv- 
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country only to re- inſtate his 
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L. Gznucivus. 
Q. SERVIILIUVs. 


The three following years were hardly re- Plague ra- 
markable for any thing except the plague, g 4 


which carried off a great number of citizens, 


| ſeveral magiſtrates, and, which moſt affected 
great Camillus, whoſe Liv. 1 7. 


the commonwealth, the 
death, though it happened at a very advanced 
was ſtill, with 
ome, in ſome meafure immature, fo 

was he eſteemed and revered. (a) He was truly 
fingular and ſuper-eminent in every different con- 
dition of his fortune. The principal citizen of the 
commonwealth both in war and peace before his 
baniſhment z and ſtill more illuftrious during 
it, both from the ardor with which Rome, ta- 
ken by the Gauls, recalled him to her aid, and 
his gobd fortune of being re- inſtated in his 


former condition, Always equal to himſelf, he 
afterwards ſuſtained the luſtre of his exalted re- 
putation, during the twenty-five years he ſurvi- 
ved, and was judged worthy of being conſi- 
dered after Romulus as the ſecond founder 
Rome. | | 

The plague continuing at Rome, to appeaſe 


the Gods, recourſe was had to the ceremony 


called Lectiſternium, which had been employed 
but *® twice hitherto, and conſiſted in preparing 


to the wiſhes of all 


itſelf in her 


(a) Fuit enim vert vir 


nunmnicus in omni fortuna: prin- 


ceps. pace belloque, priuſ- 
exulatum iret: clarior 
GR vel — — civi- 
capta abſentis im- 
— — ; vel felicitate, 
qua reſtitutus in patriam ſe- 
cum patriam ipſam reſtituit. 
Par kein 


de per quinque & 


viginti annos (tot enim poſtea 
vixit) titulo tantæ gloriæ fuit. 


dignuſque habitus, quem ſe- 
cundum 3 Romulo candito- 


rem urbis Romanz ferrent. 


® Livy dots not mention the 


ſecond time this ceremony was 


be > 


beds 


* 


A. N. 
Ant. C. 362. 


Rome, 
Camille. 


c. 2 & 3. 


LEcTis- 
TERNI- 
UM. 
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A. R. 39% beds in the temples of the Gods, in order for 
" offering ſacrifices and celebrating feaſts there in 
honour of them. We have ſpoken of this ſo- 
lemnity above. 

Inflitation As the plague did not ceaſe; the games called 


of the Ludi Scenici were inſtituted in honour of the 


13 ſame Gods, that is to ſay, theatrical repreſenta- 
Scenici. tions, a new kind of diverſion to a warlike 
pule, who till then had no other games nor ſhews 
except thoſe of the Circus. Theſe theatrical 
games, which at their beginning were of a groſs 
and ruſtic ſimplicity, have been carried in our 
times, ſays Livy, to ſuch an exceſs and madneſs 
of expence, as the revenues of the moſt opulent 
princes would ſcarce ſuffice to defray. The 
reader may conſult what has been ſaid upon 
theſe games in the Vth volume of the Ancient 
Hiſtory, and I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of 
them again in the ſequel. 
Nail dri- All theſe methods procuring no abatement of 
1 the evil that grievouſly diſtreſſed the city, and peo- 
Tub Fo ple $ minds being more tormented by the ſuper- 
72 Di. ſtitious enquiry after remedies, than their bodies 
&ator. were by the diſeaſe, ſomebody remembered an 
ancient very odd ceremony, for which it is hard 
to give any reaſon. It conſiſted in driving a 


3 


nail into a temple : clavum figere. The Volſi- 


nians, a people of Etruria, were faid to have 
uſed it of old, for making the number of years, 
and that it paſſed from them to Rome: this 
nail was called clavis annalis. According to the 
law, this nail was to be driven upon the ides of 
September, that is to ſay the 13th, by the prin- 
cipal magiſtrate of the commonwealth. On the 
occaſion of the plague, which differs from that 
I have juſt related, a Dictator was expreſsly no- 
minated : this was L. Manlius Imperioſus, "who 
choſe 12 Pinarius for his unn 
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He affixed the nail in the right ſide of the tem- 2 
ple of Jupiter. The diſeaſe undoubtedly could 11, J. 3. 


not hold out againſt ſo efficacious a remedy. c. 18. 


The ſame ceremony was again employed about 
thirty years after, that is to ſay, by way of re- 
medy againſt a ſtrange alienation of mind, 
which was conſidered as the cauſe of the multi- 
plication of crimes in the city. 


8 


— — 


Brief deſcription of the functions of the Pretors, 
and of the manner of adminiſtring - juſtice at 


Rome. | 
1 T (a) has with reaſon been ſaid, that THE 


MAGISTRATE IS A SPEAKING LAW, 
AND THE LAW A MUTE MAGISTRAT P. 
And indeed laws, however excellent they may 
be, not being capable of themſelves to apply 
their deciſions to particular caſes, and ſtill leſs 
to make themſelves reſpected, would remain 
without force and effect, if they did not borrow _ 
a voice to ſerve them as an interpreter to ex- 
plain their will, and an authority to enforce obe- 
dience to them. Theſe they have from the magi- 
ſtrate, who properly ſpeaking is the miniſter of 
the law. The People, or the Prince, in a word, 
the State arm him with ſovereign power, of 
which God himſelf is the ſource and principle, 


and confides to his cares, the fortunes, reputa- 


tions, and even lives of his citizens, (0) to diſ- 


1 a 1 ̃ il AD. dn 


(eh Vers dici poteſt, ma- 


giſtratum eſſe loquentem le- 
gem, legem autem mutum 


magiſtratum. Cie. d I. 


7 8 
(5) Ubi eft ſapientia judi- 
eis? In hoc, ut non ſolim 


Vol. II. 


quid poſſit, ſed etiam quid 

ebeat, ponderet; nec quan- 
tum permiſſum meminerit 
ſolim, ſed & quatenus com- 


miſſum ſit. Cic. pro Rab. 


Poft. u. 1 2. 
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FouncT1oNs of THE PRAToOR. 


poſe of them, not according to his pleaſure, but 


the ſpirit and intent of the laws. | 
Amongſt the Romans, the magiſtrate pecu- 
liarly charged with the keeping, maintenance, 


and execution of the laws, and the adminiſtra- 


tion of juſtice, was called the Pretor. 

In the origin, and according to the force of 
the word, the name Pretor ſignifies commander. 
It was given at firſt to the Conſuls, and in an 


Px rox ancient law cited by Livy, we find the term 


quipreclt. Grand Prætor, Maximus Pretor, to expreſs the 


Liv. I. 


C 


ee perſon inveſted with the firſt office of the ſtate. 
Id. I. 7. This was afterwards determined to ſignify a ma- 
c. 13. 


iſtrate, whoſe functions were a part diſmem- 
Bees from thoſe of the Conſul. 

As the Conſulſhip included the civil and mi- 
litary authority, the Prztorſhip alſo united thoſe 
two powers in itſelf, though at firſt it may ap- 
pear to have been inſtituted principally for ad- 
miniſtring juſtice. It is in this latter view, that 
I ſhall conſider it in this place. For as to mili- 
tary authority, it differed only from the Con- 
ſulſhip in the Prætor's being inferior and ſubor- 
dinate to the Conſul, and receiving his orders, 
when both happened to be in the ſame army. 

The adminiſtration of juſtice was at firſt con- 
fided to the Conſuls, But as they had too great 
a multiplicity of affairs upon their hands, and 
wars often obliged them to be abſent from the 
city, the Patricians prevailed, when the Plebei- 
ans were admitted to the Conſulſhip, to have 
this part of the Conſular power confided to a 


particular magiſtrate, to be elected out of their 


order with the name of Prætor. This new of- 
fice commenced the 389th year of Rome. An 
hundred and twenty years after, that is to ſay, 


the 510th year of Rome, as the number of its 


inhabitants was much increaſed, and 2 
12 * I g 
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of ſtrangers reſided there, which multiplied ar 
fairs, a new Prætor was created. Of thoſe two Liv. Epite 
magiſtrates, the one adjudged the differences 
which aroſe between the citizens, and was cal- 
led Preter urbanus : the other, cauſes between 
the citizens and ſtrangers, and was called Prater 
peregrinus. The circumſtances in which the ſe- 
cond Prætor was created, give reafon to think, 
that the deſign alſo was to give the Conſul 
charged with the war againft the Carthaginians 
an aſſiſtant. And accordingly that ſecond Præ- 
tor, the firſt year. hiſtory mentions him, ac- 
companied the Conſul Lutatius to the war, and 


” 


— 


had even a great ſhare in the famous victory 


near the iſlands Ægates. 


Some few years after the inſtitution of the 


Pretor peregrinus, as the two magiſtrates, whoſe 
province it was to adminiſter, were ſtill not 


enough for trying all the caufes, the People, 


on the motion of the Æbutii, two of their Tri- 
bunes, inſtituted a new tribunal of Judges. Five 
were choſen out of each of the Tribes, of which 


the number was then twenty-five, ſo that they 


made in all an hundred and five: but to expreſs 
them in a rounder and more eaſy manner, they 
were called Cauumviri; and they retained that 


name afterwards, even when their number roſe 
to an hundred and fourſcore. The Prætor at 


firſt referred only the moſt common affairs to 
them : but long after, and principally under the 
Emperors, the moſt important cauſes were tried 


(a) Jam quibaſdam in ju- nique ſe, nifi in dicendo eti- 
diciis, maximeque capitali- am diligentia appareat, re- 
bus, & apud Centumviros, dunt; nec docer! tantum ſed 
ipſi judices exigunt ſolicitas etiam delectari volunt. Quin- 


& aceuratas actiones, contem- til. I. 4. c. 1. 


5 D d 2 


conſiderable 


at their tribunal. (a) Quintilian tells us, that 
in his time the Centumviri, eſteeming themſelves 
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. conſiderable judges, expected that the pleadings 
before them ſhould be very elaborate, without 
which they believed themſelves treated with 


contempt. 


Prætors were alſo appointed for adminiſtering 
juſtice in the provinces, in whom the whole au- 
thority of the government veſted. Their num- 
ber augmented in proportion to the new con- 
queſts made by the Roman people. Sicily and 
Sardinia falling into their hands, two new Præ- 
tors were created to govern them the 525th year 


of Rome. Two more were created for the two 


Spains, after they were conquered. L. Corne- 
lius Sylla the Dictator added four to their num- 
ber, according to Pighius. 

Whilſt Rome had only one Prætor, the Pa- 
tricians always retained that dignity: the Tri- 
bunes would have been aſhamed to demand, 
that the Senate. ſhould be entirely diveſted of it, 
But when; their number was augmented, their 
ambition aviakened, and did not let them con- 


tinue tranquil. Nothing was wanting to com- 


pleat: their. victory over the Patricians except 
carrying this place from them, - After many 
conflicts, they had made themſelves maſters of 
the Curule Edilefhip, the Conſulſhip, the Di- 
ctatorſnip, and the Cenſorſhip. he Senate, 
weakened and diſcouraged by ſo many loſſes, 
was no longer capable of oppoſing their enter- 
prizes. It was neceſſary to give way, and to 


admit the Plebeians alſo to the Pretorſhip. 


This change happened in the 418th 7 of 


Rome. 


The Preztors, as well as the Conſuls, exerci- 
ſed their office one year. They were elected 
by the People in the aſſemblies called Comitia 
Centuriata. Lots determined their. provinces. 
ba hey had almoſt all the ſame enſigns of honour 
as 
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as the Conſuls ; the robe bordered with purple, 
the Curule chair, the Lictors and faſees, (a) two. 


in the city, and () ſix in the provinces. 


The Prætor of the city, during the. abſence ; 
of the Conſuls, ſupplied their place, preſided in 


the Senate, and in all public affairs, and had 


abundance of other prerogatives above their 8 


legues. 


The beben banckion of the Prætors was 
the adminiſtration of juſtice. They did not try 
cauſes and paſs ſentence themſelves, at leaſt 
commonly, but they preſided at trials, and in 
all things relating to judicature. 

A certain number of citizens were choſen 


every year to exerciſe their judiciary functions 
in conjunction with them. They were elected, 


at different times, out of different bodies of the 


State. 

At firſt none but Senators were choſen judges, 
and certainly they could not be elected out of 
2 more auguſt and venerable body than the Se- 
nate was at that time. The judges were of the 
order of Senators, but it was not the Senate that 
paſſed judgment. The deliberations of that 
auguſt body were confined to the affairs of 
State. 


They continued in the ſole poſſeſſion of the 
Judicature from the foundation G. Rome till the 
paſſing of the law Sempronia by C. Sempronius 
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Gracchus in the 63oth year of Rome. That Appian de 
Tribune of the People, reſolving to ruin the bell civ. 
authority of the Senate, to whom he was a de-P: 362. 


clared enemy, undertook to deprive them of the- 
adminiſtration of Juſtice, - upon pretence of the 


- (a) Anteibant Lictores— (5). Sex Lictores circum- 


ut hic Prætoribus anteeunt, fiſtunt valentiſſimi, &c. Verr. 
cum faſcibus duobus. Cic. 2. 7. u. 1 Ln bo 


in Rull. u. 92, | ; 
ig Dd 3 crying 
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crying injuſtice committed by ſome Senators, 
who had ſuffered themſelves to be corrupted by 
bribes, and had acquitted criminals notoriouſly 
convicted of having ruined ſeveral provinces 
by horrible exactions. Gracchus found no dif- 
ficulty in ſucceeding in his deſign, and tranſ- 
ferred the adminiſtration of juſtice from the or- 
der of Senators to that of the Knights, which 
was a kind of middle order between the Patri- 
cians and Plebeians. Theſe judges were in 
number three hundred, as the Senators had been 
whom they ſucceeded. | ; 

From the law Sempronia to the death of Cæ- 
far and the times that ſucceeded it, there had 
been many variations in reſpect to the choice of 


Judges. The Knights did not Jong engroſs the 


ſole adminiſtration of juſtice. They were ſome- 
times obliged to. divide it, and ſometimes ex- 


cluded from it. Pompey added a third order 


of judges ; theſe were the Tribunes, or keepers 
of the treaſury, Tribuni ærarii. Cæſar at length 
aſſociated the Centurions with them, and Anto- 
ny carried things to ſuch an exceſs, as to give 
even private ſoldiers admittance to. this office, 
Juſtice was beſt adminiſtered, when the two 
orders of Senators and Knights were aſſociated 
as Judges. 

It is remarkable, that in all times when diſ- 
order and licentiouſneſs were not exceſſive, pe- 
culiar attention was had, not only to the merit 
and probity, but the eſtate and fortune of the 


* jadges; no doubt with the view of ſparing them 


the temptation of being corrupted- by preſents, 
to which they might have been expoſed, if their 
domeſtic affairs were in a bad condition. 

The Prator choſe the judges yearly out of 
the Order, and to the number directed either by 
the law or cuſtom actually in force. The liſt 
| on 
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on which the names of the judges who were to 
act for one year were ſet down, was called De- 
curia. The Prætor afterwards diſtributed them 
into claſſes, according to different matters, and 
kinds of trial, which were alſo expreſſed in the 
law. This diviſion was determined by lot. 
There were two kinds of trials. The one re- 


| lated to civil affairs, the cauſes of private per- 


ſons, Fudicia privata : the others had a direct 
or indirect relation to the intereſts of the pub- 
lic, Fudicia publica. The Prætors at firſt took 
cognizance only of private affairs : The people 
reſerved others to themſelves. They appointed 
commiſſioners to preſide in this kind of cauſes, 


who were called Quæſitores, Quæſtores: in which 
the magiſtrate himſelf brought theſe affairs be- 


fore the People. Private cauſes were very ſel- 
dom brought before them, 


The * magiſtrates uſually, for they only had 


that right, cited perſons accuſed of different crimes 
that had always ſome relation, direct or indirect, 
to the State, before the tribunal of the People. 
The great Camillus tho? innocent, was fummon- 


ed before it by the Tribunes as having appro- 


priated part of the ſpoils of Veii to his own 
advantage, | 

The proper object of this Tribunal of the 
People was what was called crimen perduellionis, 
a crime againſt the State: which included what- 
ſoever infringed the public liberty, and proceed- 
ed from a ſpirit of enmity to the State. Per- 
duellis was an old word, that ſignified hoftis, 


enemy. Some authors confound this crime 


with that called crimen majeſtatis. 


include the Tribunes of Adbeared: they awere not = 
the People in this term, th giſtrates. 

properly ſpeaking, according to 
þ of The 
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The uſual puniſhments inflicted were fines, 
baniſhment, and death. With whatever warmth 


the Roman People | perſecuted a citizen, who 
was become odious to them, for having oppo- 


ſed their ſuppoſed intereſts with too much vi- 


gour, they were very moderate in their con- 
demnations, which ſeldom exceeded a fine. 
The word baniſbment was not expresſiy uſed 
either in their laws or trials. The perſon con- 
demned was only prohibited the uſe of fire and 


water, which neceſſarily implied  baniſhment. 


The People ſuffered the accuſed to prevent judg- 
ment, even when it extended to death, and 
to exempt. himſelf from it, by retiring in- 
to voluntary baniſhment. This made (a) 
Cicero ſay, that exile was not puniſhment, 
but a port, an aſylum, where the accuſed found 
ſecurity againſt puniſhment. The caſes how- 


ever are to be excepted from this indulgence, 


whereby the public liberty was indangered : for 
then they ſhut their eyes to all other objects, 


and gave intirely into juſt ſeverity, as in the 


affair of Manlius, and others of the like na- 
ture. Nc! 2491 


AL, e of; 
t appears from Livy, that a Roman citizen 


was not impriſoned, till he had been firſt heard 


and condemned. '- + - | 


Criminals were put to death either by cutting 
off their heads with the axes carried by the Lic- 
tors ; crucifixion, which was the puniſhment of 


ſlaves; ſtrangling ;-or being thrown from the 


Tarpeian rock. In the two firſt caſes the pri- 


(a) Exilium non ſuppli- fugiunt quaſi ad aram in exi- 


cium eft, ſ d perfugium por- lium -— Itaque nulla in le- 


tuſque ſupplicii. Nam qui ge noſtra reperietur, ut apud 
volunt pœnam aliquam ſub- cæteras civitates, maleficium 
terfugere, aut calamitatem, ullum exilio eſſe multatum. 
eo ſolum vertant— & con- Pro Cain. 1. 100. 


þ 2 3 1 5 ſoner 


* + 
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ſoner was always ſcourged with rods. before exe- 
cution. The ſcourging and crucifixion of Jesvs 
Cax1sT, which had been clearly foretold in the 
ſcriptures, could not have happened, if he had 
not been tried by the Roman magiſtrate. For 
the law of Moſes did not inflict thoſe two pu- 
niſhments upon the Iſraelites. 
A s to thoſe condemned to be ſtrangled, they val. mix 

were executed within the priſon. Officers, cal-1. 5. 4. 
led Triumviri, had the general direction of the 
priſons, and took care, that every thing paſſed 
in them with due order. Valerius Maximus re- 
lates a very ſingular fact upon this ſubject. A 
woman of ingenuous birth had been condemned 
to be ſtrangled, probably either for adultery or 
poiſoning. The Prætor delivered her up to the 
Triumvir, who cauſed her to be carried to pri- 

ſon, in order to her being put to death. The 

| goaler, who was ordered to execute her, took 

compaſſion upon her, and could not reſolve to 

| put her to death. He choſe therefore to let her 

'E die of hunger, . Beſides which ; he ſuffered her 

daughter to ſee her in priſon ; taking care how- 

ever, that ſhe brought her nothing to eat. As 

this continued many days, he was ſurprized 

that the priſoner lived ſo long without eating, 

and ſuſpecting the daughter, upon watching her, 

he diſcovered that ſhe nouriſhed her mother with 

her own milk. Amazed at ſo pious and at the 

f ſame time ſo ingenious an invention, he told 

e the fact to the Triumvir, and the Triumvir to 

the Prætor, who believed the thing merited re- 
lating in the aſſembly of the People. The cri- plin. Hit. 

' minal was pardoned: a decree was paſſed that J. 7. 46. 


p the mother and daughter ſhould be ſubſiſted for 
#7 the reſt of their lives at the expence of the pub- 
n. lic, and that a temple ſacred to piety ſhould be 


een e near the priſon. Yeu 
er | ; Fg I ſhould 
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I ſhould aſk pardon for the length of this nar- 
ration; but the ſingularity of the fact drew me 


into it almoſt againſt my will. 


In the early times of Rome, juſtice was ad- 
miniſtred there much in the manner I have re- 
lated hitherto : for I have omitted many cir- 
cumſtances. Things ſubſiſted in this condition 
a conſiderable length of time. The two Prz- 
tors, who remained in the city, preſided at trials 
of private and civil affairs, the one between the 
citizens, as they expreſſed themſelves ; the o- 
ther between the citizens and ſtrangers. The 
four afterwards added for the provinces, aſſoon 
as they were nominated by the People, ſet out 
each for that which had fallen to him by lot. 

A change happened in the manner of admi- 
niſtring juſtice in criminal affairs, when what 
was called perpetual queſtions or enquiries into 
crimes, quæſtiones perpetuæ, were inſtituted, The 
date of them is not certain. They were ſo cal- 
led, becauſe the law prefcribed the principles, 
which were regularly and invariably to be fol- 


lowed in trying certain matters of a public na- 


ture therein expreſſed, - whereas before, when 
any of thoſe matters was brought to a trial, a 
new law was neceſſary for preſcribing the form, 
and fixing the principles, to be obſerved in it. 
The two Prætors for the city continued to ex- 


_ erciſe their juriſdiction there as before. The 


four others no longer ſet out for their provinces 
immediately after their election as formerly, but 
continued an whole year in Rome, where they 
exerciſed their juriſdiction in reſpect to pou: | 
affairs, which were at firſt reduced to four heads, 
or crimes : Repetundarum, oppreſſive exactions: 
Ambitus, making corrupt intereſt for offices: 
Majeſtatis, treaſon : Peculatus, embezzling the 
public money. Repetunde was robbing private 
2 perſons; 
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rſons; and Peculatus the public. The fix 
rnd drew lots for theſe different functions, 
as well civil as criminal. After the four laſt 
had exerciſed them during an year at Rome, 
they went to their reſpective provinces, which 
alſo fell to them by lot, and governed there as 
ſovereigns, uniting the military command with 
the adminiſtration of juſtice during a ſecond year 
under the title of Propretors. 
The number of perpetual queſtions, that is to 

fay, cauſes relating to the intereſts of the public, 
multiplying, the number of Prætors was alfo 
augmented, and Sylla added two or four to the 
ſix, who had been inſtituted before. 

After what has been ſaid upon the choice of 


judges, and the diverſity of trials, it is time 


for the Prætor to exerciſe his office. 


| Aſſbon as he entered upon it, he declared by 


a public edit, which was called edictum perpe- 
tuum, upon what principles of Right cauſes were 
to be tried during the year of his Pretorſhip. 
This was inſtituted the 686th year of Rome, 
in the Conſulſhip of Calpurnius Pifo and Aci- 
hus Glabrio, by the law Cornelia, to obviate 
the inconvenience of arbitrary deciſions, where- 
in the Prætor and judges obſerved no other rules 
than their prejudices or paſſions. Ta rat 

By this law it was ordained, that the Prætor 
ſhould be obliged to diſpence juſtice according 
to the edit, which he ſhould publiſh on enter- 
ing upon office. In this ſenſe it was called per- 
petual : for it did not extend to his ſucceſſors. 
It did not acquire the name of perpetual Edict, 
till Adrian's time, who cauſed a collection of 
the principal edits to be made by Julian the 
great civilian, which he confirmed, and gave 
the title of perpetual Edict. - ow 
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The (a) place for diſpenſing juſtice was not. 
fixed, and depended on the Prætor: wherever 


che Prætor held his ſittings, it was called Jus. 


He held them moſt commonly in the Forum. 
The Curule chair on which he ſat was placed a- 


bove the judges, who ſat on benches under him. 


The (+) place where the Prætor and judges 
heard cauſes, was called the Prætors Tribunal. 
Juſtice was alſo diſpenſed in other places. 


In Rome there were great and magnificent halls 


2 Bajilice, ſurrounded with piazzas, where 
the judges aſſembled. Quintilian ſpeaks of the 
(c) Ba afilica Fulia, where four different tribunals 
were held at the ſame time, and obſerves; that 
an advocate, named Trachalus, had ſo ſtrong 
a voice, that pleading. at one of thoſe 47 wen 
he made himſelf not I be heard but praiſed 
and admired at the three others, He ſpeaks 
alſo of a famous profeſſor of rhetoric, - who (d) 
being to plead his firſt cauſe before the Prætor 
at a Tribunal in the open. air, was much con- 
founded and perplexed,.. becauſe till then he had 


always ſpoke within the narrow compaſs of his 
ſchool, and demanded, Ag 2 e that the tri- 


02 ) Ubicum ne rztor, | 8 "han omnia clundeibus "a 
falva majeſtate Auge ſai, merent, & auditum eum, & 


ſalvoque more majorum jus 


ht nag] conſtituit, is locus 

latur. - Paulus 
Pace 2. b julitia "5 ee 
1 | 


(5) Nobis in Tribunali'Q. 


Pom ii e urbani ſe- 
denti Cic. 1. 4. Orat. * 


2. 168. 


(e) Cum in Baflica Julia 
Trachalus diceret primo tri- 


bunali, quatuor autem judi- 
cia, ut moris eſt, cogerentur | 


pe F4 
> 7 
wd # > 


intellectum, & quod agenti- 
bus ceteris contumelioſ- 


mum fuit, laudatum 


que ex quatuor * 
memini. Qintil. 1.12. 


(4) Cum cauſa in "IM 


let pranda, impens? petiit, 


uti . ſubſellia .. Baſilicam 


transferrentur. Ita illi no- 
vum ccelum ſuit, ut omnis 


ejus eloquentia contineri tec- 


to ae 1 nn 


_ Quinil, l. | 925 3˙ TE 
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bunal might be transferred into a neighbouring 
Bafilica. 

Juſtice could: be' diſpenſed only on certain 
days, which were called dies faſti. The know- 
ledge. of this difference of days, was in early 
times a kind of myſtery, which the Pontiffs 
had engroſſed to themſelves, and kept ſecret, in 
order to render themſelves neceſſary, and oblige 
the pleaders to have recourſe to them. We 
ſhall ſoon fee in the hiſtory that the Regiſter Fla- 
vius ſtole their ſecret, and occaſioned their lo- 
ſing much of their credit by making it pub- 
lic. | 
The Prætor drew by lot out of the judges, 
choſen to adminiſter juſtice for the current year, 
the number neceſſary for trying the cauſe in 
- queſtion. That number which was always odd, 
was not fixed, but-varied according to the dif- 


ference of cauſes. Cicero ſpeaks of a cauſe, In pic n. 
wherein there were ſeventy-five judges,” and of 96. 


another that had thirty three. In the latter, 


one of the judges called Stalenus, had received *72 Cluen- 
ſix hundred and forty thouſand ſeſterces from 


the accuſed, that is to ſay about four thouſand 
pounds ſterling. | He was to have diſtributed 
about 250 pounds to each of the ſixteen judges, 
who compoſed one half of the voices: and him- 
ſelf the ſeventeenth made the plurality: But he 
kept the whole to himſelf, and the accuſed was 
condemned. 

Each party in a cauſe might refuſe a -certain 
| number of the judges. Accordingly, in Milo's 
affair, frorkeod and one judges were at firſt ap- 

inted to try the cauſe, - After the pleadings, 
Pore the judges paſſed ſentence, both the ac- 
cuſer and the accuſed rejected fifteen, ſo that 
the number of the Tadkes was reduced · to fifty 
one. On other 8 the Prætor ſubſtituted 


others 
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others in the room of thoſe who had been re⸗ 
jected, and always by lot. 

It is remarkable, that the (a) Romans, not 
only in important cauſes, but even in thoſe for no 
more than a ſmall ſum of money, would ad- 


mit no judge that was not e by both 


rties. 

The Prætor received the oath of the judges, 
before they proceeded to try a cauſe 3 as for 
himſelf he took no oath, becauſe, as we have 
already obſerved, he did not act as judge him- 
ſelf, but only collected the voices of the Judges, 
and paſſed ſentence according to the majority. 

Amongſt the judges, there was one who had 
a peculiar authority, ſubordinate to that of the 
Prætor, but ſuperior to thtat of the other judges : 
he was called Zudex quæſtionis. He had ſeveral 
things confided to his care, to which the Præ- 
tor's occupations, or dignity, would not admit 
him to attend, He heard witneſſes ; he pre- 
ſided in putting ſlaves to the queſtion by tor- 


ture; and examined the papers and titles pro- 


duced by the parties at law. As different tri- 

bunals were held at the ſame time, at which the 

Prætor could not be preſent ; theſe judges 

28 queſtionum) preſided in them in their 
ead ö 


When every thing was ready, the judges 
took their ſeats, and the advocates attended to 
_ ead. The cuſtom of (1) Referring cauſes which 

d not been ſufficiently made out at the hear- 


(a) Neminem voluerunt 0 1) This 3 is a form in the 


majores noſtri, non modo de 
exiſtimatione cujuſquam, ſed 
ne pecuniaria quidem de re 
minima eſſe Judicem, niſi 
qui inter adverſarios conve- 


niſſet. Pro Cluent. u. 120. 


French courts of law, called 
Appointer un proces, a de/ay 
granted for correcting and a 


mending proceedings, proofs, 
Ec. in —_ caſes, and for 


other a2 


ing 
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FuncTions oF THE PREATOR. 
ing for the judges to decide concerning them, 
was not- known then, When an affair was not 
ſufficieutly cleared up at a firſt pleading, it was 
ordered to be tried over again a ſecond time 
and if that would not do, a third. There are 
inſtances of cauſes pleaded over again in this 
manner eight times. This was called Firſt ac- 
tion, ſecond action, and ſo on to the teſt. We 
have a famous example of theſe firſt and ſecond 
actions in the cauſe of Verres. 

Cicero had declared himſelf the accuſer of 
Verres, who had publickly commited unheard 


of rapine in Sicily, and had made choice of 


Hortenſius for his advocate. The latter took all 


poſſible meaſures to ſpin out the affair till the 


next year, when he was to be Conſul with 
Q. Metellus, and M. Metellus was to be Præ- 
tor ; all three entirely devoted to Verres. Ci- 
cero, to diſconcert his meaſures, and cauſe juſ- 
tice to be done Sicily, demanded, that he 


might be permitted to plead his cauſe at firſt quite 


ſimply, in producing upon each head of accuſa- 
tion the witneſſes and proofs, and obliging Hor- 
tenſius to anſwer ſummarily to each fact. Accord- 
ingly he pleaded it in that manner, The diſ- 
courſe intituled, Ao prima in C. Verrem, is the 
introduction of that firſt pleading, which had 
all the ſucceſs he had hoped from it. Horten- 
ſius, diſconcerted by this manner of pleading, 
did not dare to anſwer it, and Verres, not hav- 
ing been able to corrupt the greateſt number of 
the judges, condemned himſelf to baniſhment. 
The admirable pleadings againſt Verres which 
Cicero has left us, would have acquired him 
univerſal applauſe, if he had pronounced them; 
but they would have required ſeveral audiences, 
and protracted the affair till the year following. 
He ſacrificed the regard for his own reputation 
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omnes relinquebant. In quo Qwintil. l. 4. e. 2. 


Functions r THE PRATOR: 


to the intereſt of his clients: But after having 


made them carry their cauſe, he took care to 


make himſelf amends ſor his voluntary loſs, 


by giving his pleadings to the public, wherein 


he ſuppoſes that Verres had appeared before the 


judges in a ſecond action called comperendinalio; 
becauſe when the firſt action was terminated, 
®* perendino die, three days after, the ſecond 
commenced, We have five of theſe pleadings, 


under this title: Liber 1. Actionis z. in Ver- 


rem. Liber 2. &c. © 

Several orators ſometimes pleaded - the fame 
cauſe. This did not happen only, when there 
were ſeveral perſons intereſted in the ſame af- 
fair, as is every day commonly practiſed: but 
different parts of the ſame pleading were diſt:i- 
buted amongſt different advocates. Cicero (a) 


| ſays, that in this cafe, the Peroration or con- 


cluſion upon the whole, was generally allotted to 
him, becauſe he was thought the moſt proper 
for exciting the paſſions. Quintilian (b) ſays as 
much of himſelf in reſpect to the Narration, or 
opening of the cauſe. This cuſtom ſeems odd 
enough, and is blamed by Cicero in more than 


one paſſage of his works. 


The advocates were uſually allowed as much 


time for pleading as they thought fit. I am 
terrified when I read that Pliny the younger 
ſpoke ſeven hours together, whilſt nobody was 


tired but himſelf. Sometimes a certain ſpace 


of time was preſcribed, which 'the orator was 
not allowed to exceed. Cicero complains, that 


* Scies igitur cras, aut ad ut viderer excellere, non in- 
ſummum perendie. Cic. ad genio, ſed dolore aſſequebar. 


Attic. I. 12. c. 34. Orat. n. 1 


o. 
(a) Si plures dicebamus, (b) Fers ponendz à me 
perorationem mihi tamen cauſe officium exigebatur. 


in 
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FuNCT1ONs' Of THE PRETOR, 
in a certain cauſe he was limited to half an hour. 
That time was meaſured by a water-hour-glaſs 
called clephdra. From thence Quintilian ſays, 
in ſpeaking of an advocate that loſes his time 
in uſeleſs digreſſions, temporibus prefinitis aquam 


perdit : and of another, who having laboured 
a long pleading could only pronounce x part of 


it within the time: laboratam congeſtamque di- 
erum & noctium ſtudio attionem aqua deficit. 


When the pleadings, and replies, if. there 


were any, were ended, the Prætor gave the 
judges the ballots, on which the votes they 
ſhould think fit to give, were marked. That 
for acquitting, was marked with an A; that to 
condemn with a C; and the third with N L, 
which ſignified non liguet, the caſe is not ſuffi- 
ciently clear. After having received theſe bal- 
lots, the judges conferred together concerning 
the cauſe, in conſilium ibant : after which each 
of them threw the ballot that expreſſed his opi- 


nion into the urn. This cuſtom was eſtabliſh- 


ed, that the judge might be entirely free to paſs 
ſentence without witneſſes : but at the ſame 
time it was his duty not to abuſe it, by giving 
his ſuffrage contrary to juſtice. Cicero, makes 
a fine reflexion upon this head. The (a) judge 
in giving his ſuffrage, ought not to conſider him- 
ſelf as alone, nor that be is at liberty to pronounce 
according to his own inclination ; but to repreſent 
to himſelf that he has around him Law, Religion, 
Equity, Integrity, and Fidelity, which form his 
council, and ought to diftate his voice. 


que concupiverit licere, ſed 
habere in conſilio legem, re- 
ligionem, æquitatem, fidem. 
Pro Cluent. u. 159. 


(a) Eſt illud hominis ma- 
gni 2 ſapientis, cum il- 
lam judicandi cauſa tabellam 
ſumpferit, non ſe putare eſſe 
ſolum, neque ſibi quodcum- 
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The Prætor laſtly collected the ballots thrown 
into the urn, and according to the 
majority. The form of paſſing judgment was, 
for acquitting, Non videtur fee, he does not 
ſeem to have committed ſuch an- action, or, 
fure mae feciſſe, he ſeems to have ated with 

for condemning, videtur feciſſe, he 
ſeems to have committed ſuch an action, or 
uon jure videtur feciſſe, . 


acted juſtice : for a more ample examination, 


and a ſecond trial, Amplius cognoſcendum, or in 
the ſingle word Ampliizs: from whence came 


the terms ampliare, Ampliiis cognoſcendum. The 


modeſt turn of phraſe, which cuſtom had eſta- 
bliſhed in the form of paſſing judgment, is 
worthy: of obſervation. 2 
men is always limited, and often ſubject to er- 


For, it was not thought proper, that the Præ- 


tor ſhould paſs ſentence in the affirmative terms, 
be bas ated unjuſtly, &c. but in a 1 
words, he ſeems to have acted unjuſtly, &c 

The Prætor uſually added to the 3j ent 
he pronounced, the puniſhment to be inflicted 


upon the criminal. Tie ſeems to bave committed 


violence, wherefore be 1 is providized the uſe of fire 
and water. 

I reſerve what regards the functions of the 
Zdiles for the beginning of the next volume, 
to avoid ſwelling this too much, 


Eid of the ſecond. Volume, 


of 
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ALPHABETICAL. 


VOCABULARY 


oF 


1.1 A * 


PROPERLY 80 Calla; 


wherein the ancient names of Countries, Peo- 
ple, Cities, Rivers, that occur in Mr. Rallin's 


Roman Hiſtory, are rendered in their "I: | 


h and modern names. 


By Mr. D' Arville, "WS in Ordinary to 
8 Ps. 


1 Rimini. 
A cprach nin pine Bam Arnus nan, * 
Acheruntia, Cerenaa. Arpi, Arpi. 
A Qu 1, Facts of 2 Arpinum, Arpino, . 
abi 


country of the Sabines, a Arretium, Arens. 
5 the Campagna di 3 Aſculum-Apulum, lol. 
arus River, Lauro. Aſculum- Picenum, Ascoli. 
Eſernia, Ierzia. Aternus ves Aterno, 
Afis, 7 Aufidena, Alfdeng. 
Els River, Hum. ÆAſiuo. Aufidus River, Ofanto. 
Alba Fucentis, Albi. Auximum, * 
Alba-longa, Palezze/o. : 
Allifæ, 5 Barium, Bari. 


Ameria, lia. | Beneventum, B 
A Amiterno runi- ate Bolgua. 


vianum, Bai ass. 
Fear Anagei. N . 


Ancona, Aucana. UTTIUM, f 


Anio River, Tewverone. 
Antium, Torre di Capo d An+ Czre vel . Cer-weteri. 
tio. Calatia, 


AruLia, Pucilia, or La Cales, Calui. 
Poux. Tg Cajeta, Gate. _ 
Ardea, Ardea. Camerinum, Camerin. 


E e 2 Cau- 


* — . IE + ns. be i \ er Ppt Go na, 


Al ohabetical Vocabulary. 


Canrants, Terra di La- 
Voro. 

Cannæ, Canna diſtrutta- 

Canuſium, Cano/a. | 


 Capena,Civitella di S. Paols. 


Caprez Inf. Iſla de Capri. 
Capua, S. Maria de Capoa, 
two miles from new Ca- 


O char, Cells di Carſoli, or 
Civita Carentia. 


Cafilinum, New. Capua. 


Caudium, Furchia. 


Formiæ, Mola. 

Forum Appii, ö 

Eregellæ (no trace 25 it.) 

Erentani, part of Abruzzs- 

. caterior, of the county of 2 
liſa and Capitanata. 


ucinus Lac. Lago dj Celano. 
ndi, Fondi. 


G 
5 Galeſus River, Faro. 
Garganus 


Mons & Prom. 
Monte Sant 6 


Centum cellæ Civita-wee- | Hadria; ri: 


chia. 
Ciminus Ms. & Saltus, Mon. 
tagna di Viterbo. 
Cingulum, Cingols. 
Cireæum Prom. Monte cin. 


cello. h 
Clanis River, Chiano. 
Cliternia, Civita- a- Wy 
Cluſina Palus, Chiara. | 
Cluſium, Chiufs. ty A 
a Prom. Capo 4 

tt 


— 4 ntia, Ceenra. 

Corfinium, 3 alva. 

Crathis River, Crate. 
Crimiſa Proms Capo dell 4. 


lice. - 
Crojona: ( Brutii) Cotrona. 
Crotona (Etruriæ) Cortona. 
Cumæ, Cuma. a 


DauxlA, Ca ara. 


Egnatia, Jorre 4 bee 


ETRURIA- vel Tuscia * 


Tuscany, including 
of the Feclefiaftic State to 
the weft * the Tiber. 


Fæſulæ, File 
Falerii, Sta. Maria d; Falari. 
Firmum, Fermo. 


Florentium, Fiorenxo, or Fe 
rence. : 


TE F. 4 


Helia, vel Velia, Cafte/lo-a- 
Mare della Brucca. 

* 5 J not know its 
modern name. 

1 Labronis Portus, Li. 
vor no or Legborn. 

Herculis Prom. Capo 4 Spar- 
o- vento. 

Herdonea, Ar dna. 


Kue art of the n. 


| Hipponium, poſtea Vibo, Bi- 
An part of Terra ai 


Lavoro. 
Hydruntum, N 


Tapygium Prom. & Salenti- 
num, Capo di Sta. Maria. 
Iapygum tria Prom. (the prin- 


cipal is called Capo Rix- 
ufo 


IIva Inf. The ifle of Elbe. 


Inter-amna Nartes, Terni. 
Lacinium Prom. Capo della 
Colonne. ; | 


Larinum, Links | 
LarinEs, part of the Cam- 
pagna di Roma. 
Lavinium, Pratica. 
Laurentum, Torre di Paterno, 
Laus Riv. & cit. Laino. 
Leuco-petra Prom. Capo dell 
Arni. | 
| Licvu- 


Alphabetical 


Licunres. (Their territory 
extended on the South of the 


Apennines to the river Ar- 
no, before the bounds of E- 
truria were carried as yr” 


.de ra.) 
Lrs pris dr Ry Ga- 
$ano 


Lon e UN Motta ö 


di Burſano. 

Luca, Lucca. 

LuCaNnla, Baſilicata and 
part of Terra di Lavoro. 


Luceria, Lacera dell Pagani 


Macra Riv. Magra. 

Magelli, Val di Mugello. 

Marrubium (theres are ſome 
traces of it to the eaſt of * 
Lale di Celano.) 

MarruCini, part 22 
⁊0 citerior. 

Mars, part of Abruzzo w 

terior. 

Messapla vel lurreia, 
Terra 4 Otranto. K 
Metapontum, Torre di Mare. 
Metaurus Riv. Brutii) Mar- 

ro. 
Metaurus Riv. Metro. 
Mevania, Bevagna. 
Mintumz, Garigliano. 
Miſenum Prom. "Capo Mi- 

ſeno. | | 4 
N we Age 
Nar Riv. Nera. | 
Narnia, prius Nequinum, 

Narni 


Neu Riv. Nrn. Wy; 
prius Parthenope, 
apoli or Naples. >a 

Nel, Nola. 

Nuceria (duplex) Necera. 

Nurſia, 3 

Ocriculum, Cruiris under O- 
tricoli. 

Oftia (ruins below new O- 
fia 

6 

y 

| 


1 


Pzſtum vel Poſidon ia, Peſti. 
Polinurum Prom. ye * 


Pali moro. \ 


Pandoſia Cas Peine . 


thereabouts, npon'the river 


Bato,and not near Coſenza.) 
PzLIiGN1, part f Abruzzo 
. ulterior. . 


Peruſio, Perugia on Peronſe. 
Petilia, Strongoli. 


PeuceTia, Terra di Bari. 


Picentia, Bicenxa. 


9 — t f Terra 4 | 


Pinna - A Civite Ki 5 


i Penna. 

Piſz, Piſa. 
Piſaurum, Petaurs.” 
Pithecuſa Inf. Tibia. 


Pomptinæ Paludes, Fam 


Pontines, 
Pontia Inſ. Ponxa. 


Populonium, 1 di- 


- firutta.. 


Portus Herculis, Terre fir. 


cole. 


Portus-veneris, N Ne / 


Potentia ( Lucaniz ) Potenza. 
Potentia (Piceni) at the-mouth 
of Fiume-Potenza:” 
Præneſte, Paleſtrine. 


Præneſtina Arx, And, Pi- 


etro. 
puteoli, Poxxuolo or Pouxoli. 
Pyxus vel Buxentum, Poli- 


Caſtro, at tbe mouth of Fi. 


ume-Bucento. + 
R © 
Ravenna, Ravenna. 
Reate, Riete, 
Rhegium, Rheg1o. 
Rhenus River Keno. 


Roma. 


"Rubico River, Rubicon, or 


Tiumicing. 
SaBinn, 


$4 


* 
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Sena ( Julia) Siena - Sienna. 
Se Dauaaly of Urbine. 
Sentinum, Cantina roving. 
Sibaris River, Shars. 
Sibaris, poſlea Thurii, Sabri 


roui nata. 


Sinueſſa, Sinoeſſa ( in wt 
Sipontum, ' Siponts roxinate.. 


_ (Manſredowe has taten its. 


ace, 


Siris River, Sero. 


Sora, Sora, © 
Sorafte, Ms. Monte 8. o. 
e. f 


Tanager River, W 
Tarentum, Taranto. or 
Tarquini, la Turchina. 
Teanum Apulum, Ci vitare 


_ near Dr 8. 


Teanum Sidicinum, Haus. 
Teate, Tieti or Chiete. 
Terracina, prius Anna, Ter- 


racina. 


BRITA \ 
NICVM 


VoLsc1, 


auen Voda 


Tiberis River, olim Albula, 
the Tiber or Tevere. 


b Tibur, Tivoli. 


Tiſernas River, Tiferne. 


 Tifernum, Citta di Caſtello. 


Talentinum, To/extino. 
Trafimenus Lac. Lago 41 
Perugia. 


Tracntus River, Tronto. 


Tuſculum, 2 


Voda lere, Torre di 
Vadimonis Lac. Lago di Baſ- 


Varia, Vio ere. 
Veii (raias of it eee 
Velitre, G 
Venafrum, J 
Venuſia, V 
Veſtini, part of Abruzzo ul- 
terior. 

Vetulonii, Fetulia diſlrutta. 
Umbria, Ombria and Dutchy 


Ute 7 River, Ombrone. 
Valaterrze, Vers. 
of the Cam. 


| Roma. 


Ukum (duplex) = 


tenſe, Urbite. 


7 — Caftel-Du- 


Vulänii, Boelſena. 

Vulſinienſis Lac. Lage al. 
Belſen nx. 

Vultur Ms. (branch of the 


Appennines.) 
Vulturnus — Folturne. 


Zephyrium Prom. Capo Bur- 


- 
Zano. 
* 
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